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Introduction 


THE UNFOLDMENT OF THE 
COLD WAR IN THE 1950s 


The National Interest and the Geopolitical Dimension 


The more that the national interest is rooted in a geopolitical dimension 
the more likely it is that it will manifest in powerful ways. Isolationism is not 
a viable option for countries that seek to instill a narrative of greatness at 
home and abroad. A retreat away from the responsibility to manage the 
international order is likely to create the conditions for other powers to arise 
and erode that sense of greatness. The great powers do not have interests that 
revolve around economic reasons. They are glory seekers, in the words of 
Italian geopolitician Dario Fabbri.' 

The way that this manifested in the 1950s was reflected in the impact 
that American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism had on creating an 
indelible mark on the international order. The expansion of American 
Exceptionalism and Eurasianism was undertaken in the context ofchanging 
the complexion of the area of influence with whom they shared cultural 
commonalities. American Exceptionalism profoundly altered the notion of 
Europeanness, which was imbued with the values of the modern world, 
namely liberalism. Something similar can be said about the Soviet Union 
and Eurasianism, in regard to the forms of organization adopted in the 
Eastern bloc. 

The geopolitical dimension is the main way in which prominent states can 
accomplish their national interest due to the way in which culture and space 
interact. During the initial period of the Cold War, the interaction between 
the United States and the Soviet Union demarcated the geostrategic spaces 
that would enable them to fulfill their most vital interests. The geopolitical 
perspective explains why the divergence of interests between the superpowers 
did not result in overt military conflict. The United States and the Soviet Union 
were not motivated by the same interests. ‘The United States had an expansive 


1 Fabbri, D. (2023) Grandi Temi Della Geopolitica, Gribaudo, Milan. 
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approach regarding the management of the international order, which translated 
into the handling of a common geopolitical space in areas of the world with 
cultural affinity and complementary economic interest. For the Soviet Union, 
the main interest was to maintain the vitality of the Communist system at home 
and to expand that ideology in a careful manner. 

This state of affairs facilitated the formation of a bipolar international 
order based on the principle of coexistence, in the sense that neither 
party was interested in eliminating the presence of their counterpart. The 
geopolitical dimension also explains the overriding importance of political 
expediency in the foreign policy instruments set in motion by the superpowers 
in the 1950s. The geopolitical dimension of the Cold War is therefore capable 
of rising above the narrow interpretative approach based on the dichotomy 
between the “orthodox” and “revisionist” positions, which assign the blame 
to either the Soviet Union or the United States for the origins of the period of 
low but protracted geopolitical conflict that took place after the end of World 
War II. The “orthodox” position is rooted in the idea that the United States 
was compelled to deal with Soviet expansionism, which entailed a complete 
abandonment of an isolationist stance.? Conversely, “revisionist” scholars 
argue that there is a tendency to overlook the traditionally imperialistic 
attitude of the United States when it comes to assessing the factors that led to 
the onset of the Cold War. 

The geopolitical dimension provides a better explanation regarding the 
factors that informed the national interest of both superpowers. It suggests 
that the strategic plans put in place by the foreign policy apparatus of 
both superpowers did not operate according to the idea of dominating the 
geostrategic spaces that did not serve to satisfy their most urgent political 
needs. This is the reason why neither the United States nor the Soviet Union 
overstepped the limits imposed by the spheres of influence demarcated by 
the bipolar order configured after 1945. American Exceptionalism and 
Soviet Eurasianism served as ideological drivers for the strategic control 
of the spheres of influence.” The United States was primarily motivated 
by building a global economic order that would consolidate the primacy 
of capitalism. This was done with the view of avoiding a repeat of 
the Great Depression of the 1930s and its associated political turmoil. For 


2 See Bailey, T. (1950) America Faces Russia—Russian American Relations from Early Times 
to Our Day, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, NY; Bailey, T. (1945) Woodrow Wilson and 
the Great Betrayal, Quadrangle Books, Chicago. 

3 See Lewkowicz, N. (2018) The United States, the Soviet Union and the Geopolitical Implications 
of the Origins of the Cold War, Anthem Press, New York. 
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the Soviet Union, the main objective was to create a geopolitical space that 
would allow her to avoid the possibility of encirclement by the Western 
powers. In both cases, the geopolitical dimension attached to the pursuit of 
the national interest was used to justify the expansion of the military and 
bureaucratic apparatus needed to sustain social cohesion at home and an 
active presence in the international order. 

After the end of World War II, the bureaucratic apparatus that managed 
American foreign policy sought to create an order to centralize political 
and economic resources for the configuration of an “emerging geopolitical 
core,” in the words of Zbigniew Brzezinski, National Security Advisor to 
President James Carter (1977-1981). It was thought that this “geopolitical 
core,” of which most of the countries of Europe and America would 
become part, would eventually replace the idea of a dominant power 
managing the international order. This state of affairs called for an 
intimate relationship between the private and public sectors, which entailed 
the presence of a revolving door between the corporate world and the 
government structures. 

The actions of the American bureaucratic apparatus in the 1950s laid 
the foundations for a future international order based on centralizing rules, 
established on the basis of the need to fashion a “one world,” managed by 
an administrative apparatus to further the interests of a global economic 
elite. The geopolitical strategy adopted by the superpowers was underscored 
by a civilizational perspective, which meant that the superpowers would 
not trespass the limits of their respective sphere of influence. This is why 
the United States entrenched its position in the Western Hemisphere 
and Western Europe. The inclusion of Japan and, later on, South 
Korea and other newly industrialized nations into the American sphere 
of influence expanded the “industrial perimeter” described by George 
Kennan, a noted American strategist, and solidified the formation of 
an emerging “geopolitical core.” Moreover, inclusion into the American 
sphere of influence also depended on the ability to adopt the democratic 
system of government, the rule of law, and the doctrine of human rights. 
At the same time, in order to protect its vital interests, the United States 
also incorporated countries of the Western Hemisphere with a weaker 
history of democratic rule, for the purpose of avoiding a takeover by 
Communist insurgency. 

The formation of the Soviet sphere of influence, on the other hand, 
responded to the need to achieve control of the Eurasian heartland. 
This geostrategic approach was facilitated by the fact that the nations of 
Eastern Europe were not fully industrialized and they did not have a long 
history of democratic rule, which facilitated their absorption into the Soviet 
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sphere of influence.’ Here, we see the difference between the universalist and 
the apophatic political theology that informed the actions of the superpowers 
in the sphere of foreign policy. Any expansionist tendencies of the Soviet Union 
were moderated by the fact that Moscow’s foreign policy was, by and large, 
dictated by the willingness to achieve hegemony in the Eurasian heartland. 
Moscow’s geostrategic approach was not geared toward establishing a global 
order based on Communist principles. The Eurasianist ideology, rooted in 
cultural specificity and political expediency, was not adequate to marshal 
the international order, since it essentially sought to preserve the particular 
traits of the countries that form part of the Soviet sphere of influence. 
Conversely, American Exceptionalism expanded the sway of the United 
States into the wider world through economic expansion and the creation of 
a global normative framework that could primarily be accepted by countries 
with cultural affinity. 

American Exceptionalism and Soviet Eurasianism provided the 
ideological framework for demarcating the scope of action in the field of 
foreign policy. Ideologies can create useful “distortions of reality,” enabling 
nations to put together a workable scheme of action in the field of foreign 
policy.’ In the aftermath of World War II, American foreign policymakers 
were somewhat uncomfortable with the idea of a bipolar balance of power. 
The ultimate aim of the United States was to create a “one world” global 
order based on rules that would facilitate the preservation of a free system 
of exchange and the promotion of the “civilizational” mission of the United 
States.° The threat posed by the Soviet Union implied that American foreign 
policymakers had to establish a “half world” geostrategic approach, based 
on attaining dominance in the Western Hemisphere and Western Europe. 
World War II had created a wider level of consensus about the need to 
create an interdependent “global commonwealth,” which would be united 
by law and common political and economic principles.’ To a large extent, 
victory in the Cold War was attained as a result of promoting those ideals, 
even if political expediency dictated the need to achieve a workable balance 
of power with the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union used Eurasianist 


4 See Dugin, A. (2015) Last War of the World-Island—The Geopolitics of Contemporary Russia, 
Arktos, Budapest. 

5 Graziano, M. (2019) Geopolitica—Orientarst nel Grande Disordine Internazionale. Il Mulino, 
Bologna. 

6 Caracciolo, L (2011) America vs America—Perché gli Stati Uniti Sono in Guerra Contro Se 
Stessi, Laterza, Milan. 

7 Zipp, S. (2020) The Idealist—Wendell Willkie’s Wartime Quest to Build One World, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. 
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Communism in order to hinder the emergence of the “one world” desired 
by American foreign policymakers and to provide an alternative ideological 
framework for countries that could not possibly join the American emerging 
“geopolitical core.” 


Commonalities between the United States and 
the Soviet Union 


In order to actualize their interests in the geopolitical sphere, the superpowers 
had to inject an element of differentiation. The main commonality that they 
shared was that they both wanted to carve out an area of geopolitical influence 
that would allow them to maintain preponderance in the international order. 
In order to achieve that goal, they had to establish a modus vivendi in which 
they would not interfere with each other’s objectives. 

There is a lot of emphasis given to the differences that guided relations 
between the superpowers. The line of interpretation that emerges as a result 
of the study of the first phase of the Cold War is that the interests of the 
United States and the Soviet Union were complementary, in the sense 
that the existence of one party did not clash with the intentions of the 
opposite party. The point of intersection between the American and Soviet 
geostrategic approaches was the avoidance of the emergence of a “third bloc” 
(centered around Germany and Western Europe) capable of hindering the 
supremacy of the superpowers.8 World War II succeeded in consolidating the 
process of delinking “Western civilization” from its “European core,” as a 
result of the entrenchment of an Anglo-American establishment in charge 
of marshaling, to the fullest extent possible, an emerging “geopolitical core” 
based on liberal values.’ The outcome of World War II demanded that some 
of the most prominent nations of Western Europe (as in the case of Germany 
and Italy) be geopolitically quarantined. The United Kingdom and France 
retained some level of autonomy, albeit curtailed by their alliance with 
the United States. This is a situation that benefitted the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Additionally, while there were countries that espoused 
a flexible ideological position during the Cold War, none of them could exert 
an independent geopolitical stance. The “Third World” (as it was defined 
in the 1950s) was constantly influenced by the push and pull between 
the expansionist view of American foreign policy and the influence of 


8 Fox, W. T. R. (1944) The Super-Powers—The United States, Britain and the Soviet Union: 
Their Responsibility for Peace, Harcourt, Brace, New York. 

9 Quigley, C. (1981) The Anglo-American Establishment—From Rhodes to Cliveden, Books 
in Focus, Inc., New York, pp. 303-309. 
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Communist infiltration that was designed to curtail the influence of the 
United States in the wider world. 

The geopolitical dimension allows us to understand the behavior of 
the superpowers during the Cold War and the factors that shaped the 
international order until the late 1980s. To understand the reasons for the 
accelerated erosion of national sovereignty and the growing centralization 
of economic resources by global corporations, we must refer to the events 
that took place during the 1950s. In the initial stage of the Cold War, both 
the United States and the Soviet Union sought to legitimize their geopolitical 
power through the imposition of supranational structures that exercised 
a high degree of interventionism in the political life of the nation-states 
that joined the bloc formed by the two superpowers. 

The destruction caused by World War II gave the American policymaking 
machinery (highly interlinked with the industrial-military complex) 
the possibility of imagining the world from the perspective of American 
Exceptionalism. The United States saw itself as a country outside history 
and therefore in a morally elevated position vis-a-vis Europe. This sense 
of moral superiority gave impetus to the dissemination of values aimed at 
improving international order, as long as this objective was aligned with the 
interests of the “military-industrial complex” (as defined by President Dwight 
Eisenhower) managed by a vast bureaucratic apparatus that operated openly 
but also outside the immediate oversight of the American government. 

The idea of order out of chaos presupposed a centralization of political 
and economic resources, brought forth through “managerialism” (a term 
coined by James Burnham), which served to exert control over the domestic 
sphere and the sphere of influence configured by the United States. 
“Managerialism,” as implemented by both superpowers, was also intended 
to improve the socioeconomic conditions of the populations. In fact, 
World War II was a major factor of economic improvement for vast sectors 
of the American population, due to the creation of full employment and 
the extension of the welfare state. The managerial approach adopted 
by the Soviet Union was also important for elevating the socioeconomic 
conditions of the population. The centralization—managerialism—meliorism 
triptych is the one that best defines the geopolitical strategy of both 
superpowers during the 1950s. In order to exercise power (both internally 
and externally), it was necessary to centralize economic and political 
resources and to legitimize this action by pursuing the objective of improving 
the quality of life of the population. The 1950s ushered in a period of 
sustained growth and improvement in the quality of life of vast sectors of 
the population linked to the geopolitical blocs of both superpowers. Postwar 
economic reconstruction, the opening of international trade, and the bipolar 
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order guaranteed a period of stability and growth that would come to an end 
in the early 1970s. 

The United States centralized power by sponsoring the economic 
integration of Western Europe and by fostering the rapid economic growth 
of South Korca, Japan, and other Asian countries. Political centralization 
also implied the removal of ideological tendencies that could undermine 
American interests in the “Western Hemisphere,” as evidenced by the coup 
d’état perpetrated against Jacobo Arbenzin Guatemala in 1954. The collective 
defense system installed through mechanisms such as NATO and the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance was intended not so much 
to prevent an unlikely defection to the Soviet camp as to deny autonomy 
to regions of the world of vital strategic importance to the United States. 
The fundamental premise guiding the American bureaucratic apparatus 
in the 1950s was that the maintenance of internal and external peace 
required a high level of popular consensus, “engineered” through the mass 
dissemination of cultural values, as defined by Edward Bernays. Moreover, 
the idea of “managed conflict,” so vital to understanding the origins of 
the Cold War, was sustained through a high level of secrecy, as implied by 
legislation that provided unlimited budgets outside of legislative control to 
American intelligence agencies from the beginning of the Cold War. 

To understand the historical development of the Cold War, we must 
follow the importance of economic concerns. The Soviet Union, stripped 
of the brutal terror of Stalinism, undertook a political “thaw,” seeking to 
revitalize the legitimacy of the communist regime through a rise in the quality 
of life of the population. However, the impossibility of reaching the same 
levels of prosperity of the rich West mitigated the threat posed by the Soviet 
Union. The idea of “socialism in one country,” inherited from the Stalinist 
period, the ideological conflict with Mao’s China, and Yugoslav revisionism 
laid the foundations for Moscow’s limited geopolitical expansion. Soviet 
economic growth, already in decline from the end of the 1950s onward, 
was largely due to the importation of American manufacturing and 
technology (as historian Antony Sutton points out), as well as a more or less 
vibrant trade with Western Europe. There was no possibility that the Soviet 
Union, a country far less wealthy than the United States, could import 
its system into what George Kennan called the “industrial perimeter” of 
the world. The “protracted conflict” with the Soviet Union, as understood 
by the Washington and New York think tanks of the 1950s, expanded 
economic activity within the bloc managed by the United States, anchored 


10 Bernays, E. (1923) Crystallizing Public Opinion. Boni & Liveright, New York. 
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by the primacy of the dollar as the international currency of exchange. 
The political and economic centralization propelled by the bureaucratic 
apparatus led to the creation of Eisenhower’s “military—industrial complex,” 
upon which the United States depended for unprecedented economic 
prosperity. The centralization produced in the 1950s was propelled by 
the expansion of an administrative apparatus operating in parallel to 
the political class in order to consolidate the interests of global corporations, 
which have no sense of loyalty to a specific country, but rather to the normative 
order created to promote their interests. 


The Metapolitical Perspective 


The metapolitical perspective is centered on the discussion and analysis of 
broader societal, cultural, and philosophical factors that are able to 
influence the unfoldment of political strategies. Going beyond the traditional 
elements of political discourse, the metapolitical dimension delves deep 
into the examination of the values, narratives, and beliefs that shape 
political thought and action. It includes a broad range of topics, focusing 
on the importance of historical context and the way in which culture 
influences the shaping of societal norms. At its very core, the metapolitical 
perspective has an essentialist perspective that is useful for determining how 
political ideologies are configured and is a useful tool for understanding 
the factors that motivate the implementation of policy at any given time. 
The metapolitical dimension enables us to see how ideologies are shaped and 
transformed over time, how they influence the way in which societies are 
governed, and, in this context, the way in which the big powers attempt to 
shape the geopolitical environment. 

The metapolitical perspective implies that the political actions of the 
great powers are motivated by the cultural metaphysical factors that are 
inherent to the unfoldment of social life. This implies a point of differentiation 
when it comes to the actualization of geopolitical interests. This also means 
that the motivations of the great powers are not necessarily the result 
of having to respond to immediate issues, but rather the manifestation of 
a long continuum of thought. To understand how the geopolitical dimension 
of the Cold War in the 1950s served to prop up the national interest of 
the superpowers, it 1s important to bring in the metapolitical perspective 
to reveal what drove the actions of the superpowers, as they stem from 
the ideologies that were manifested as a result of certain essentialist traits." 


11 Zizek, S. (1989) The Sublime Object of Ideology, Verso Books, London. 
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In both cases, an essentialist approach is needed, because the explanations 
of international relations theory are insufficient to decode the factors that 
motivated the actions of the superpowers. Culture is an element that 
manifests an ontology not necessarily linked to the functionality of the 
national interest per se. The main intention of the superpowers was to 
hold space in the parts of the world that they considered to be vital to the 
preservation of their civilizational input and their interests. At the same time, 
cultural essentialism explains the way in which the geopolitical setup of the 
post-World War II period was composed. 


Outline 


This book examines the different aspects related to the manner in which 
the Cold War unfolded in the 1950s in order to determine the way 
in which the interests of the superpowers were enacted and the purpose 
that followed their actions. The book endorses a metapolitical perspective 
in order to understand how the national interest of the superpowers 
was shaped and the manner in which this configured the geopolitical 
dimension of the Cold War in the 1950s. In this context, there are three 
fundamental questions that will be asked. First, in which way does a 
metapolitical approach allow us to understand the way in which the Cold 
War informed interstate relations in the 1950s? Second, in what way did 
the metapolitical perspective shape the configuration of the national 
interest of the superpowers? Third, how did the essential aspects related 
to the pursuit of the national interest shape the geopolitical environment 
in the 1950s? In terms of the limitations of the research undertaken 
as part of this book, it is worth mentioning that there is very little use 
of mainstream international relations theory, since the emphasis is on 
a metapolitical approach, which transcends the rather rigid parameters 
established by Realism and Liberal theory. 

Chapter 1 deals with the link between the ideological construction of 
the Cold War in the 1950s and the geopolitical strategy put in place for 
sustaining the interests of the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
superpowers applied an essentialist ideology that served to fulfill vital 
geopolitical interests. This chapter analyzes the role that metapolitics 
plays in the understanding of the functioning of the international order 
in the 1950s. During the 1950s, the United States and the Soviet Union 
deployed actions that coincided with the evolution of the strategic 
situation that unfolded during that decade. The cultural values that they 
espoused and disseminated served to demarcate the boundaries of 
rational action for both superpowers. What was considered to be rational 
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differed for each superpower, for the United States and the Soviet Union 
held different cultural values, which generated a different set of interests. 
These cultural values responded to an essentialist view of ideology. 
The United States and the Soviet Union had their own orientation 
informed by notions of American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism, 
respectively. Both sets of cultural values had a significant heuristic 
component attached to them, which allowed them to deploy a workable 
scheme of international relations, aimed at propping up their geopolitical 
standing. The metapolitical tenets that guided the actions of the United States 
and the Soviet Union during the 1950s served to legitimize their system 
of government and the actions instigated in the field of foreign policy. 
The metapolitical factors created an essentialist construction of the 
international order in the 1950s, aimed at fulfilling the geopolitical needs of 
both superpowers. 

Chapter 2 shows the implications of American Exceptionalism in the field 
of foreign policy. American Exceptionalism had three distinct particularistic 
components: faith, dominion, and managerialism. These components 
dictated the course of American foreign policy in the 1950s. In order to 
deal with the threat posed by the Soviet Union, the American policymaking 
machinery put together policies that secured the supremacy of the United 
States in the international order. American Exceptionalism was sustained by 
the faith in the supreme moral values of the United States. These values were 
operationalized according to a quasi-religious stance that served to expand 
the geopolitical reach of the United States. The beliefin the supreme moral 
values of the United States legitimized the dominion over the American 
sphere of influence. The large scope of responsibilities that the United 
States acquired as a result of the outcome of World War II led to an 
assiduous relationship between the private and the public sectors, which 
enabled the United States to manage the international political system 
in an effective manner. 

Chapter 3 analyzes the markers of foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
in the 1950s. The Soviet intellectual class contributed to maintain social 
control of the citizenry through the projection of narratives that legitimized 
the power of the ruling elite. Furthermore, Eurasianism was an instrument 
that entrenched the geopolitical influence in Eastern Europe, an area of 
the world that was culturally akin to the Soviet Union. The cultural affinity 
between the Soviet Union and the countries of the Intermarium enabled 
the Soviet Union to secure a geopolitical area free from interference by 
the Western powers. Eurasianism harmonized the political and economic 
tenets that guided relations within the Soviet bloc. In order to achieve 
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this goal, the bureaucratic class became a bulwark of the managerial system 
that prevailed in the Soviet Union during the 1950s, displaying despotic 
tendencies that were of paramount importance for deploying a scheme of 
foreign policy that enabled the Soviet Union to keep control over its sphere 
of influence. 

Chapter 4 deals with the manner in which the United States began 
to promote a sense of unidirectionality of history in the 1950s, which 
enabled Washington to establish mastery in the geopolitical conflict 
that took place against the Soviet Union. Projecting the geopolitical 
power of the United States meant ensuring that the countries impacted 
by the Cold War would be persuaded about the good intentions of 
the United States, as far as the social and economic rehabilitation of 
vast arcas of the world was concerned. The unfoldment of the Cold War 
in the 1950s led to the notion of a “global commonwealth” of nations, 
initially targeting the parts of the world that had a cultural affinity with 
America. These nations would be aligned with the geostrategic interests 
of the United States and compelled to accept the political and economic 
principles projected from Washington. Chapter 5 focuses on the concept of 
“redemptionism” disseminated by the Soviet Union during the 1950s. For 
Moscow, “redemptionism” relied on a non-universalist notion of history, 
which would allow the Soviet Union to gain geopolitical preeminence in its 
sphere ofinfluence and legitimize Communism at home. Moscow extended 
its geopolitical influence by promoting despotic principles to the nations 
that were not within the immediate area of influence. The main aim of 
this approach was to promote socioeconomic improvement in the Third 
World and prompt a detachment of these countries from the political 
guidelines drawn up by the United States. 

Chapter 6 tackles the way in which the international order was shaped 
in the 1950s. The role of ideology was pivotal in achieving the mastery 
of the international order. Notwithstanding their ideological differences, 
both superpowers applied a managerial approach to the administration 
of domestic and international affairs, which served to prevent disruptive 
conflict. The legacy of World War II demanded a type of management 
that would lead to the creation of a new humanity, devoid of the aggressive 
and militaristic tendencies of the past. Ideological tenets were useful tools 
to achieve an effective management of the international order. This meant, 
in practical terms, that cultural affinity was a pivotal instrument for 
adopting a selective approach in matters related to geopolitical expansion. 
Both superpowers sought to centralize power through the means of the 
configuration of a bipolar international order that was underscored by 
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a scheme of collective security in their respective spheres of influence. 
The notion that the United States and the Soviet Union were both 
independently working for the betterment of the human condition provided 
an element of legitimacy to the geopolitical scheme put in place by the 
superpowers. This would, in due course, entrench the notion of peaceful 
coexistence between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
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Chapter 1 


THE IDEOLOGICAL CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE COLD WAR IN THE 1950s 


Introduction 


The ideological construction of the Cold War in the 1950s responded to 
the need to outline a geopolitical strategy capable of sustaining the interests 
of the United States and the Soviet Union. In order to accomplish that aim, 
the superpowers resorted to the essential aspects of their founding ideologies, 
namely American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism. Metapolitics is important 
in understanding the functioning of the international order. The actions set 
in motion by the superpowers in the 1950s coincided with the evolution of 
the strategic situation that unfolded during that decade. Cultural values served 
to demarcate the boundaries of rational action. What was considered to be 
rational differed for each superpower, for they both held different cultural 
values. The social practices that emerged from these cultural values responded 
to an essentialist ideology informed by notions of American Exceptionalism 
and Eurasianism, which had a significant heuristic component that allowed 
the leadership of both countries to deploy a workable scheme of international 
relations capable of bolstering their geopolitical standing. Therefore, it is 
important to determine the metapolitical tenets that guided the actions of the 
United States and the Soviet Union in world affairs during the 1950s and 
the manner in which they served to legitimize their system of government. 
These factors were of significant importance in the creation of an essentialist 
construction of the international order in the 1950s, which was aimed toward 
meeting the geopolitical needs of the United States and the Soviet Union. 


The Importance of Metapolitics in the Understanding 
of the Evolution of the Cold War 


The actions undertaken by the United States and the Soviet Union responded 
to essentialist accounts of the notion of civilization. The actions undertaken 
by the superpowers during the 1950s attest to the fact that certain practices arise 
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as a result of long-held beliefs about the way in which a particular community 
should engage with the world. The “exceptionalist” attitude espoused by 
Washington was aimed at satisfying specific political interests. Communism 
succeeded in entrenching itself in power in the Soviet Union due to its 
quasi-religious qualities. Berdyaev states that “Russia has always been full 
of mystical and prophetic sects and among them there has always been 
a thirst for the transfiguration of life [and that] the religion of the soil is very 
strong in the Russian people [as] it lies deep down in the very foundations 
of the Russian soul”! Communism, with its emphasis on the redemption 
of humanity from the evils of capitalism, also had an important religious 
component that explains the actions undertaken by the Soviet Union during 
this period. Ideology was an important component for outlining the scheme 
of social interaction that would enable the superpowers to accomplish their 
most vital aims during the 1950s. The superpowers seized the elements of 
rationality attached to the system of states in order to embark on a dialogue 
with its allies and friends, ensuring that they would abide by the geopolitical 
principles that bolstered the position held by Washington and Moscow but 
also conceding on certain issues, with the ultimate purpose of preserving 
their allegiance. The norms that underpinned a scheme of cooperation were 
geared toward advancing the strategic position of the superpowers and the 
unfoldment of a scheme of action that reflected the essentialist views of their 
founding ideology. 

The 1950s was marked by the notion that the actions of the great powers 
had to be conducive to the reconstruction of the international order on 
a more equitable basis and with the ultimate purpose of preventing the type 
of global conflict that had taken place in the first half of the twentieth century. 
There is a lack of attention on the part of the scholarship to the geopolitical 
and metapolitical perspectives related to the evolution of the conflict 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. The ideological, political, 
and economic factors involved in the Cold War need to be examined from 
the perspective of the international distribution of power and the global reach 
of each superpower in the 1950s, which was a period of inception of factors 
that would affect superpower relations for the duration of the Cold War. 

Metapolitics offers an interesting lens when it comes to assessing the way 
that the Cold War unfolded in the 1950s. Metapolitics allows students of 
history to examine the circumstances pertaining to each historical epoch 
by referring to principles that exceed the needs linked to that historical 
age. The superpowers used cultural values to operationalize their ideology 


1 Berdyaev, N. (1946/1992) The Russian Idea, The Macmillan Company, New York, p. 6. 
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with the ultimate intention of bolstering their geopolitical position and to 
legitimize their system of government. The symbiosis between culture and 
ideology may create a disjuncture between countries that aim for “infinity,” 
in the Spenglerian sense, and nations that are merely concerned with 
meeting their immediate needs and which, by and large, merely seek to be 
left alone. The events that took place in the 1950s indicate that the history 
of the international political system is divided between those countries 
that choose to create hegemony and those who resist it or try to bandwagon 
with the dominant power, replicating the Hegelian dialectic between slave 
and master.’ This division is determined by the alignment between culture 
and ideology. Cultural values create a certain way of looking at the world. 
The manner in which nation-states create a particular identity is closely 
tied to their cultural outlook, which creates a specific ideological framework 
that is used to determine the specific interests of the state. These interests 
might be ambitious or modest, depending not so much on material capabilities 
but on the ideational spectrum that is used to configure these interests. Culture 
is a repository of knowledge that allows national states to ascertain how they 
should interact with other states. Culture creates the ideology that guides 
their scheme of foreign policy. Ideology is a body of knowledge capable of 
bringing forth a workable scheme of foreign policy. As such, it draws on 
the cultural values that guide social life. The ideational structure that prevails 
in the international order can change in accordance with the actions of 
rational agents that seek to alter the configuration of the system of states by 
taking advantage of the circumstances that might prevail at any given time. 
The metapolitical perspective looks at the analytical use of language 
as a means of deploying certain preferences on the part of policymakers. 
Metapolitics is essentially an interdisciplinary conversation about the factors 
that affect politics. Its task is to lay the foundations for understanding 
the motivations of political actors by referring to cultural, social, and 
philosophical factors that condition their motivations. Gregor argues 
that “metapolitics is a critical and analytic concern with the conceptual 
language of political inquiry” and “is concerned with the description, analysis, 
and justificatory norms governing the linguistic practices of those employing 
the language of politics and political inquiry.’ The way that language is used 
in the construction of politics is of paramount importance for outlining 
political action. Metapolitics relies on intuitive ways of knowing that do 


2 See Hegel, G. (1807/1977) The Phenomenology of Spirit, Oxford University Press, 
Oxford. 

3 Gregor, A. J. (1971) An Introduction to Metapolitics—A Brief Inquiry into the Conceptual 
Language of Political Science, Free Press, New York, p. 14. 
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not require a scientific explanation for everything. Metapolitics serves 
to escape the behaviorist approach that eliminates potential discourses 
that do not conform to the status quo. A metapolitical approach would 
posit that there was no alternative to the way in which the superpowers 
behaved during the 1950s, because they were guided by metapolitical 
principles that transcended political expediency and, at the same time, 
created the ideational mechanisms needed to exert a workable scheme of 
foreign policy. Metapolitics is concerned with understanding the reasons 
that guide political action. 

The metapolitical perspective enables us to see how ideology 
was operationalized by the superpowers in the 1950s. Ideology is used, 
“to mobilize sentiment [and] provide rationalizations for organizational 
purpose[s].”* Ideology is propagated through the use of language. Therefore, 
it is important to look at the language used by the superpowers during the 
1950s in order to decode their intentions and their most primal motivations. 
The narrative perspective of history entails, in the words of Elton, 
that “great words” become “function and structure,” a fact that would tend 
toward simplification, leading to “lumps of analysis” and the possibility of 
constructing a narrative capable of being deployed in order to obtain palpable 
political dividends.’ It has been argued that “from a metapolitical perspective 
one views the political world ‘from above’ just as from a metaphysical 
perspective one views the physical world “from above.’ This modus 
operandi allows the student of political history to look at events as dictated 
by cultural principles that remain more or less stable across a large historical 
span. Political necessity shows the “visible measure to the excessive power 
of the state” in the modern age, a phenomenon exacerbated by the high 
degree of involvement of the main powers in administering the international 
order.’ This situation was also compounded by the wider social role assigned 
to the state. The 1950s brought into being the “Kingdom of Man,” which 
entailed the possibility of having “stimulating perspectives” regardless of 
the possibility of social and economic reforms according to the premise of 
a “new existence free of guilt,’ as Lindbom states. This meliorist approach 
was based on the following premise: “man being fundamentally good, it 


4 Gregor, A. J. (1971) An Introduction to Metapolitics—A Brief Inquiry into the Conceptual 
Language of Political Science, Free Press, New York, p. 336. 

5 Elton, G. R. (1970) Political History—Principles and Practice, Allen Lane, London, 
pp. 158-165. 

6 De Beer, W. (2019) Reality—trom Metaphysics to Metapolitics, Resource Publications, 
Eugene, p. 2. 

7 Badiou, A. (2005) Metapolitics, Verso, London, p. 145. 
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is a matter of making his life conform to that fund of natural goodness.”® 
Thisideaoftheintrinsicperfectionofhumanbeingswasan element that guided 
American as well as Soviet policy during the 1950s. The idea of pulling 
resources for building a society free from human suffering was at the forefront 
of the actions undertaken by the superpowers in the 1950s. As Marx and 
Engels stated in The Communist Manifesto, “the proletarians have nothing to 
lose but their chains. They have a world to win.?° Therefore, the idea of 
a new Soviet man, capable of great feats and overcoming the challenges 
involved in the construction of socialism, was a fundamental component 
of Soviet policy in the 1950s. This phenomenon mirrored developments 
in the United States, where there was great optimism regarding the chances 
of redeeming humanity from the state of abjection that prevailed in many 
parts of the world. 

The metapolitical approach allows us to see how dominant powers 
deploy narratives aimed at the domestic and external environment in order 
to preserve and augment their power. The deployment of cultural values 
can be exerted in an active or passive manner. Cultural values can be 
disseminated to accomplish certain goals. Expansive cultures tend to establish 
a geopolitical approach that is offensive in nature, as seen in the expansion 
of the influence of the European colonial powers in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. The superpowers inherited that legacy. 
Metapolitics seeks to identify the particularities of each cultural space. Only 
from this perspective is it possible to identify the needs of individuals in each 
cultural sphere. Nations may also choose to deploy their cultural values to act 
in a defensive manner. Culture is, therefore, an important marker to identify 
the limits of one’s power. The discipline of metapolitics holds that there are 
certain categories that guide political action. It is, then, a method of utmost 
importance for understanding the political evolution of the international 
political system. Metapolitics examines the empirical instances of politics 
according to a criterion stripped of adherence to a particular political 
philosophy. This offers the possibility of exercising a critique devoid of 
ulterior political purpose. In this way, the metapolitical schema can make 
us understand certain causalities that affect the configuration of social, 
political, and cultural spaces without assigning them a predetermined 
ideological value. The scholarship has pointed out that there is a tendency 


8 Lindbom, T. (1983) The Tares and the Good Grain—Or the Kingdom of Man at the Hour of 
Reckoning, Mercer University Press, Macon, p. 129. 

9 Marx, K. and Engels, F. (1848) Manifesto of the Communist Party—https://www.marxists. 
org/archive/marx/works/1848/communist-manifesto/index.htm. 
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to underestimate “the influence of identities on practice and interests” on 
the way in which power is deployed.! The metapolitical perspective can be 
identified in the discourse used by both Washington and Moscow in the 1950s. 
American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism were seen as ideological tools 
for entrenching the geopolitical positions of both superpowers. Moscow 
and Washington sought to showcase the benefits of the ideology that they 
propagated. The very concept of power is culturally laden, for it presupposes 
a particular way of understanding reality. As such, the narratives deployed 
by the superpowers during the 1950s were used to sort out the outstanding 
problems that emerged in their cultural sphere. In doing so, they also served 
to expand their power. 


Ideological Essentialism and the Geopolitical Dimension 
of the Cold War in the 1950s 


Ideology is a system of beliefs that create meaning and ideas that can be 
operationalized for political purposes. Williams argues that ideology should 
be seen as “a system of beliefs characteristic of a particular class or group” 
as well as “the general process of the production of meanings and ideas.”!! 
Ideology has an important generative component attached to it, as it allows 
social groups to deal with the challenges that are presented to them and 
provide the response needed to overcome them. In the 1950s, ideology 
provided justification for the actions that were carried out in the field of 
foreign policy. For the United States, the essentialist view had the ultimate 
purpose of entrenching an emerging geopolitical core in the areas of the 
world that Washington regarded as of upmost importance for its economic 
and military securities. The essentialist view of ideology allowed the Soviet 
Union to launch a series of socioeconomic reforms aimed at re-legitimizing 
communism. The economic difficulties of the 1950s and the limits on 
expansion on the Soviet sphere of influence entailed (in an increasing manner) 
that the focus of attention would veer toward enticing the Third World to 
try its own path to socialism, a phenomenon aimed at bolstering Moscow’s 
prestige rather than a maximalist geopolitical position. 

For the superpowers, the essentialist view of ideology revolved around 
the idea of the superiority of the values that promoted nation-building 
in the United States and the Soviet Union. There was a sense of infallibility 


10 Gudalov, N. (2017) National Identities and International Relations Redux, or Is It 
Necessary to ‘Reinvent’ Constructivism?. Polis. Political Studies, 4(4), p. 165. 

11 Williams, R. (2014) “Ideology.” In Eagleton, T. (ed.) Zdeology, Routledge, London, 
p.179; 
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regarding the capacity to overcome challenges and to set in motion actions 
directed toward entrenching their hegemonic position in the world order. 
The quest for hegemony was the natural consequence of the redemptionist 
ideology that enabled both countries to win World War II and carve out 
a sphere of influence designed to expand values that were considered to be 
superior and, as such, subject to being expanded to other parts of the world. 
However, it pays to highlight that both the United States and the Soviet 
Union were able to capitalize on an important level of self-sufficiency 
that allowed them to be judicious when came to the way in which power 
was deployed. 

There were also significant differences when it came to the implementation 
of ideology, which responded to the most fundamental conception of the 
national interest and the essentialist aspect of the metapolitical principle that 
guided political action. 

Both superpowers aligned their actions in the domestic and external realms 
according to the essentialization of geopolitical interests. This was done 
according to cultural values inherited from a primordial political culture 
inherited from the past and in the language that emerged from it, which served 
to regiment certain political choices.'? Destutt de Tracy stated that “true 
logic” is linked to “the formation, the expression, and combination of our 
ideas.” Ideology is merely the way in which a particular social group tends 
to see the world around them. The regimentation of public life derived from 
ideology is manifested in the use of language." Geopolitics dictated the extent 
of expansion for the superpowers. For the United States, the main motivation 
was to secure an emerging geopolitical core. For the Soviet Union, the 
main objective was to consolidate the geostrategic position of the country. 
The metapolitical approach allows us to understand what actions are needed 
to attain primordial interests. Culture informs the way in which countries 
present themselves in the world. Ideational factors (dictated by “shared ideas [AQ 1 
or culture”) explain the reason why states tend to embrace certain interests and 


how they behave in order to accomplish those interests.'* This is why culture 
plays such a big role in the enunciation and enactment of state behavior on 
the part of the superpowers. The notions of American Exceptionalism and 
Eurasianism are deeply intertwined with the sense of ontological security 


12 Woolard, K. (1998) “Introduction.” In Schieffelin, B., Woolard, K. and Kroskrity, P. 
(eds.) Language Ideologies—Practice and Theory, Oxford University Press, Oxford, p. 9. 

13 The Count Destutt de Tracy (1817/1970) A Treatise on Political Economy, Augustus 
Kelley, New York, p. 1 and p. 21. 

14 Wendt, A. (1999) Social Theory of International Politics, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, p. 139 and pp. 114-115. 
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that the superpowers needed in the international order that was being created 
after the end of World War II. 

Both superpowers referred to their essentialist attributes in order to secure 
their standing in international politics. America deployed a scheme of foreign 
policy that was underscored by a deep belief in the superiority of its values, 
backed up by the phenomenal growth rates experienced during the 1950s. 
The essentialist orientation of American Exceptionalism allowed Washington 
to create an emerging geopolitical core derived from its sphere of influence, 
which survives to this day. This essentialist orientation was also the result of 
the geographical location of the United States and its command of the oceans 
through military power, which according to Mahan was responsible for 
creating certain preferences derived from the ability to trade. Commercial 
hegemony required control over the maritime strategic points to ensure access 
to communications, markets, and raw materials. America capitalized on its 
position as a sea power to prop up an industrial perimeter that would then 
lead to an emerging American geopolitical core, underpinned by the values of 
capitalism and freedom. The Soviet Union inherited the geopolitical position 
held by the Tsarist Empire; a land power that was successful in annexing 
a massive landmass composed of people of different ethnicities. Marxism 
was an ideology that allowed the Soviet Union to amalgamate a diverse 
population and embark on a process of industrialization in the 1930s, which 
catapulted Moscow to superpower status. As a land power, the choices for 
expansion available to the Soviet Union were limited. Furthermore, its mode of 
production meant that Moscow could only exert some sort of influence on 
the countries that formed part of its immediate sphere of influence as well 
as the poor nations of the Third World. 

The superpowers had a sense of invincibility that was operationalized for 
establishing a military and institutional complex capable of disciplining their 
population and exerting geopolitical hegemony, albeit within the boundaries 
imposed by the political expediencies that arose from their interaction. 
Ideology played the role of representing and stabilizing “meaning 
within specific contexts.”!© The 1950s brought with them the rise of 
a managerial class that refrained from using its power to undermine the 
existing order. This meant, in the case of the Soviet bloc, the possibility of 
internal dissent and the replacement of the people is in charge of leading 


15 See Mahan, A. T. (2010) The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783, The British 
Library, London. 

16 Laclau, E. (2006) Ideology and Post-Marxism. Journal of Political Ideologies, 11(2), 
p. 103. 
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each satellite country.” There was an ideological moderation in the relations 
between the two superpowers that resulted from the symbiosis between 
the New Deal and Communist ideologies in the United States and the Soviet 
Union, respectively, and the similarities in the production systems between 
the two countries, brought forth by the advent of the Cold War. In both 
cases, there was an element of planning by large corporations in the case 
of American capitalism, paralleled by those corporations employed by 
state Soviet agencies and prompted by the needs of advanced technology." 
In this perspective, it is worth noting that Alexandre Kojéve described 
the end of history in accordance with a utopian synthesis between socialism 
and capitalism, through a “rationally organized bureaucratic society 
without class distinctions [in which] the master-servant distinction would 
eventually disappear and a prosperous universal state arise, satisfying our 
age-old yearning for recognition.” The 1950s was a period of consolidation 
of the international order that emerged after the end of World War II. 
The scholarship paid a significant degree of attention to the external 
circumstances that guided the actions of the United States and Soviet Union 
during this period. The scholarship has given a lot of attention to the actions 
of either the United States or the Soviet Union without looking in depth 
at the systemic causes that prompted their behavior in the field of foreign 
policy which can be explained by reference to metapolitics. 

The superpowers’ behavior could only respond to the guiding principles 
demarcated by their sense of national identity. Washington could only launch 
a scheme of foreign policy that would be aligned to the sense of superiority 
of its values. For the Soviet Union, the choices available gyrated around its 
Eurasianist geopolitical perspective. The historical evolution of the Soviet 
Union as a successor state of Russia meant that the scheme of foreign policy 
and the creation of a sphere of influence could only be circumscribed to 
protecting the values of the peoples that made up the Soviet Union and 
preventing the possibility of geopolitical encirclement. 

These metapolitical principles were meant to deal with the geopolitical 
scenario that presented itself to the superpowers in the 1950s. The United 
States acted in response to the position of the country as a landmass 
surrounded by two “weak” countries that posed no threat to it and its 
unrivaled maritime power, which meant that Washington was in a position to 


17 See Djilas, M. (1982) New Class—Analysis of the Communist System, Mariner Books, 
New York. 

18 See Galbraith, J. K. (1967) The New Industrial State, Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 

19 Lilla, M. (2016) The Reckless Mind—Intellectuals in Politics, New York Review Books, 
New York, p. 191. 
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control the seas. In the case of the Soviet Union, its position as a Eurasianist 
power meant that the choice of expansionism was much more restricted; 
a fact that was compounded by the fact that its ideology was not as attractive 
as American Exceptionalism. Soviet Communism could only be absorbed 
by rather poor countries. In order to accomplish their main objectives, 
the superpowers undertook the task of designing a scheme of foreign policy 
in a manner that had quasi-religious connotations. Both superpowers referred 
to their essentialist attributes in order to embark on the process of securing 
their standing in international politics. America deployed a scheme of foreign 
policy that was underscored by a deep belief in the superiority of its values, 
backed up by the phenomenal growth rates experienced during the 1950s. 
The essentialist orientation of American Exceptionalism allowed Washington 
to create an emerging geopolitical core derived from its sphere of influence, 
which survives to this day. This essentialist orientation was also the result of 
the geographical location of the United States and its command of the oceans, 
which according to Mahan was responsible for creating certain preferences 
derived from the ability to trade. The handling of international commerce 
required control over the strategic points of the oceans in order to ensure 
access to communications, markets, and raw materials.” America capitalized 
on its position as a sea power to prop up an industrial perimeter that would 
then lead to the creation of an emerging American geopolitical core, 
underpinned by the values of capitalism and freedom. The Soviet Union 
inherited the geopolitical position held by the Tsarist Empire; a land power 
that was successful in annexing a massive landmass composed of people of 
different ethnicities. Marxism was an ideology that allowed the Soviet Union 
to amalgamate those people and embark on a process of industrialization 
in the 1930s, which catapulted Moscow to superpower status. As a land 
power, the choices for expansion available to the Soviet Union were limited. 
Furthermore, its mode of production meant that Moscow could only exert 
some sort of influence on the countries that formed part of its immediate 
sphere of influence as well as the poor nations of the Third World. 

The 1950s created a strong sense of separation between the countries 
that adopted a proactive approach in world affairs and those who were subject 
to the decisions made by the great powers, which was a vital component 
of the deterministic view of history that guided the actions of the Soviet 
Union and the United States. American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism 
had the aura of the “holy spirit” about them in the sense that they sought to 


20 See Mahan, A. T. (2010) The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783, The British 
Library, London. 
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propagate the idea of a new beginning for humanity, based on the creation 
of a new type of human being, endowed with higher moral values than 
their preceding iterations.?! There was no attempt by the United States to 
reconstruct the old European world. The alternative to that world was a sense 
of redemption that would enable the Western world to break free from 
the determinisms that gave rise to fascism and “consider all things ... from 
the standpoint of redemption.””? This active idea of history was rooted 
in the belief that humanity had suffered enormously from the conflicts of 
the first half of the century and that, as such, it was “in need of liberation” 
by the values proposed by American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism.™ 

The creation of a new humanity necessitated a managerialist approach to 
the resolution of the problems that affected the international order. The actions of 
the United States in the aftermath of World War II also show that a managerial 
approach regarding the maintenance of a democratic system of government 
was geared toward ensuring that power would be concentrated in private circles, 
which is a consequence of the process of social and economic modernizations 
propelled by World War II. The geopolitical concerns espoused by the 
superpowers entailed that the managerial approach had to have a technical rather 
than a political connotation. The managerial approach entailed a high degree 
of political centralization by the state; a phenomenon that was denounced by 
libertarian thinkers such as Friedrich Von Hayek, who warned that “planning 
on an international scale, even more than is true on a national scale, cannot be 
anything but a naked rule of force, an imposition by a small group on all the rest 
of that sort of standard and employment which the planners think suitable for 
the rest.” But even libertarianism had a managerialist temptation, for its point 
of destination was the creation of a common legal framework for “free countries” 
to let economic freedom flourish. 

Ideology served to resolve the practical problems that affected both 
the United States and the Soviet Union. These are factors that fall in line 
with the idea that the internal fight between political ideologies had become 
irrelevant by the 1950s among “sensible” people and that the polity ofthe future 


21 See Sanchez Herrero, J. (2019) Gioacchino da Fiore—Storia, Trinità e Influenza a Posteriori, 
Santelli, Milan. 

22 See Adorno, T. (2020) Minima Moralia—Reflections from Damaged Life, Verso, London. 

23 Nietzsche, F. (1980) On the Advantage and Disadvantage of History for Life, Hackett 
Publishing Company, Inc., Indianapolis, p. 14. 

24 See Spengler, O. (2020) [1922/1923] The Decline of the West, Vol. I., Cosimo Classics, 
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would be driven by piecemeal technological adjustments of the extant system.”° 
Technological advancement was an important component of the idea of a new 
humanity. This is one of the most significant features of the push toward 
managerialism as a means of preserving the stability of domestic societies 
and the position of the superpowers in the international political system. 
American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism should be seen as examples 
of how ideological templates could be used as technical instruments to be 
applied for the purpose of exerting a political outcome. The end of World 
War I prompted a reevaluation of the work carried out by Woodrow Wilson 
as well as the idea that World War I had made it so “isolationism had been 
2927 


repealed by the forces of history.”*’ The idea of “one grand marine political 
community” comprising the United Kingdom and its dominions and “bound 
into a one imperium” circulated at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
creating a community of interest bound by kinship.” In this context, “an 
articulate system of international law and government” and “peaceful change” 
were seen as an antidote to the traditional “balance of power” mechanisms 
that affected the European political order in the past.?° 

The 1950s created the realization that nationalism would not be used 
to contest the supremacy of the superpowers, which gave shape to the 
international order, through the “prevailing traditions of ‘mystic’ patriotism, 
has been unguided and unchecked by any adequate realisation either of its 
anti-social quality, the destructiveness inseparable from its operation, or 
its ineffectiveness to ends indispensable to civilization,’ as Norman Angell 
described in the aftermath of World War 15° World order could only be 
maintained by harnessing technology.*'! Technical specialization resulted 
“from extensive organization renders necessary what is called expert 


leadership” and “organization implies the tendency to oligarchy.”??° 


26 See Bell, D. (1962/2000) The End of Ideology—On the Exhaustion of Political 
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The 1950s left the United States and the Soviet Union with the responsibility 
of managing the international order, which entailed the configuration of 
two well-defined geopolitical spaces. This “managerial” phase featured an 
approach based on the “stewardship” of the Third World by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. This “managerial” phase was also characterized by 
the “redemptionist” attitude undertaken by the Soviet Union in matters 
related to its geopolitical expansion into the Third World. Managerialism 
also meant that the superpowers had to transcend the ideological tenets 
that would have marred the operational aspects of the management of 
the international order. In the case of the United States, the metapolitical 
factors entailed that the elements of “tradition” and “countertradition” 
traditionally merged to manage the challenges that arise as a result of 
human interaction. This symbiosis, which merged the realization about 
the “depravity of man” and the possibility of attaining human greatness, 
was of fundamental importance when dealing with the problems that arose 
in the international order that emerged in the 1950s.” In the case of 
the Soviet Union, there was a concern with fulfilling the role of preventing 
the expansion of American capitalism to the dispossessed areas of the world. 
This approach coincided with the traditional role that Russia fulfilled 
in the nineteenth century, when it contributed to check the advance of 
the powers that sought to dominate the Eurasian continent; such as Turkey 
and Germany in the past. The Communist ideology propagated by 
the Soviet Union promoted a philosophical template to be emulated by 
countries that had little chance of creating a level of economic development 
akin to the West. This is why the Soviet Union was able to make inroads 
into the Third World. This ideological approach had some of the religious 
implications mentioned by Eurasianist philosophers before the onset of 
the Bolshevik revolution, who highlighted the special civilizational role 
assigned to Russia. 

The carving out of geopolitical spaces responded to a strategy based on 
capitalizing on the “cultural intimacy” between each of the superpowers and 
the areas of the world that came under their control. “Cultural intimacy” gives 
foreign policy makers “a cultural identity” to be used for providing “insiders 
with a sense of national comfort, understanding, and self-reflexive [and] 
ontological security.” In the case of the Soviet Union and the United States, 
“cultural intimacy” explains the manner in which nations “present themselves 
internationally and how they understand themselves domestically” and 
the “seeming discrepancies and contradictions between a state’s domestic 
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and international identities.”** The United States and the Soviet Union were 
aware about the difficulties related to the management duties that they had 
to fulfill within their own spheres of influence. The idea of cultural intimacy 
was aligned with the need to protect the stability of the domestic system and 
the geopolitical standing of the country in international order. 

The essentialist ideology that the United States operated under was aimed 
at putting in motion certain actions in the sphere of foreign policy and 
at creating a consistent selfimage to be deployed at home and abroad. 
Geopolitical interests may be accomplished for as long as that self-image may 
be sustained. Schmitt points out that “all significant concepts of the modern 
theory of the state are secularized theological concepts.” Both superpowers 
had particularist ideological umbrellas of quasi-religious connotations.” 
Cultural values bring forth the sacralization of political concepts in order 
to facilitate their implementation in the domestic and geopolitical field 
and to find a particularist scheme of action that would enable them to find 
a unique voice in the concert of nations. Maintaining a high state of alert 
is a fundamental component of the self-image that powerful nations construct. 
There is a Promethean quality that informs the actions of particularist nations 
that revolve around the anticipation of events that might hinder their position 
in the international order. The espousal of a particularist attitude entails 
a selective engagement with other actions in the international order. In the best 
case, the particularist approach entails that hegemonic nations would be 
willing to create a protective conveyor belt by persuading like-minded 
nations to form a cultural sphere that would serve to reinforce and legitimize 
the cultural values that make up the ideational edifice put in motion in order 
to engage in the international political system in an effective manner. 

The metapolitical perspective allows us to understand the Cold War 
in the 1950s as a push and pull between universalism and particularism. 
The periods of rapprochement between the superpowers served to entrench 
one of the most important manifestations of universalism: the willingness 
to employ a managerial approach in order to exercise stewardship of 
the international order. Particularism was manifested in the drive toward 
bolstering the most vital geostrategic interests of each superpower when they 
were threatened, even when this meant acting against the interests of their 
own allies. There is a causal relationship between culture and the social 
construction of geopolitical interests. It would not have been possible for 
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the superpowers to exert control outside their areas of influence. The notions 
of American Exceptionalism and Soviet Eurasianism were geared toward 
applying a metapolitical perspective that served to entrench their interests, 
but only in the areas where there was some kind of receptivity to it or where 
there could not have been receptivity to the opposite view, for cultural 
reasons, as in the case of Western Europe. There is an essentialist nature 
to the cultural values that permeate certain social groups. These cultural 
values generate a particular way of framing reality and the psychological 
orientation that is needed for conducting interstate relations. Cultural 
values operate as the underlying force that generates specific choices for 
leaders, which are legitimized by the collective unconscious. Le Bon argues 
that “a psychological crowd once constituted ... acquires certain provisional 
but determinable general characteristics.” This is an important factor for 
appreciating the manner in which both superpowers attempted to garner 
support for their cause in different parts of the world. The accomplishment 
of certain geopolitical interests had to go hand in hand with the provision of 
security, economic advancement, and/or political stability for the countries 
that were part of the superpowers’ sphere of influence. But these two aims 
could only be brought forth in the areas of the world where there was cultural 
affinity with each of the superpowers. 

Dominant countries validate their choices in the field of foreign 
policy when they interact with countries with whom they have cultural 
commonalities. Validation emerges through symbiotic relations between 
the interests of the state (accomplished through the actions of the political 
class) and societal expectations (which are identified according to a cultural 
criterion). Here, we see how universalism and particularism interact. 
National states seldom if ever act without referring to the symbiosis between 
societal expectations and the interests of the state. The appeal to cultural 
values was an important catalyst in the process of validating the decision of 
the United States to intervene in the internal affairs of the countries that were 
part of its sphere of influence, as seen in the case of Western Europe. Cultural 
values are also useful tools for reformulating myths that sustain geopolitical 
interest and ideate choices in the field of foreign policy. The tradition of 
the Enlightenment that underscored life in the Western world was based 
on the possibility of establishing an intersection between “intellect” and 
“myth” as a means to control nature and exert further social control over 
the population of the Western world. American Exceptionalism fulfilled 
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a prominent role in this regard.*’ Culture is the context in which geopolitical 
interests originate and unfold. The nature and function of these geopolitical 
interests will ultimately be determined by the values that inform the culture 
of a particular political community. The notion of ideology is closely linked to 
the notion of “myth.” The organization ofreality has to be framed by referring 
to certain mythological artifacts that would be understandable to the public 
at large. The “accretion” of the imperium of power that took place as a result 
of the passage toward more democratized forms of government is also another 
aspect to consider when assessing the implications ofmanagerialism. The Soviet 
Union and the United States operated under the premise that power could 
be used for the purpose of bettering society and the world at large. In fact, 
the legitimacy of both systems was ultimately underpinned by this concern.** 
In the aftermath of World War II, there was a will to ensure a higher level 
of control over the masses, which manifested itself in the drive toward using 
culture as a social mechanism capable of marshaling the domestic sphere and 
the position of the superpowers in the international order. Managerialism 
and the drive toward a planned society, in both the Western and Soviet 
camps, entrenched the notion of social control as a mechanism capable 
of preserving a peaceful international order. Paradoxically, this peaceful 
international order was sustained by the threat of nuclear annihilation, 
which in practical terms served to moderate any possibility of engaging in an 
over military confrontation. The bipolar settlement that was entrenched in 
the 1950s can also be understood as a compact that removed the possibility of 
removing the potential emergence of a third center power capable of defying 
the hegemonic position of the United States and the Soviet Union. 

There was a functionality that transpired from the symbiosis between 
culture and ideology in the actions undertaken by the superpowers during 
the 1950s. National states are living organisms that are impacted by social, 
economic, and political factors, which determine the manner in which 
prominent actors such as the United States and the Soviet Union see the 
world and how they interact with other states. Spengler describes how modern 
Western civilization is marked by an unlimited metaphysical approach, 
an unrestricted thirst for knowledge, and a constant confrontation with 
the “infinite.”5 Arnold Toynbee adds an organicist perspective to the question 
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of civilization, arguing that civilizations carry on growing as long as they 
are able to respond to the challenges that impact their survival. Toynbee 
maintains that the ability of civilization to thrive and prosper depends on 
the ability of a “creative minority” to come up with workable solutions to the 
challenges that might be presented to it. This “creative minority,” grouped 
together in a bureaucratic apparatus, also has the responsibility of leading 
the national community.!° In the case of the superpowers in the 1950s, we can 
see that the managerial approach undertaken was geared toward resolving 
outstanding problems. The actions that they carried out contributed to prop 
up their position in world affairs and to legitimize their system of government. 
The essentialist construction of the international order in the 1950s 
responded to the geopolitical requirements of both superpowers, which 
saw themselves as the stewards of the system of states. The essentialist 
construction of the international order in the 1950s was manifested 
in the willingness of the Soviet Union to abide by the principle of “peaceful 
coexistence” and in the American drive toward stemming the influence of 
communism by covert rather than overt means. For America, this was an 
important stepping stone in the construction of an emerging geopolitical 
core marked by the ideas of democracy and free market ideals, reflecting 
the “power asymmetries” that guided relations between Washington and 
the rest of the world.! Fox argues that history “is a succession of transition 
periods whose problems need to be solved one period at a time,’ which 
entailed that the solutions to the problem of world peace had to be resolved 
in accordance to the circumstances that prevail at any given time.’ Meanwhile, 
the deterministic historical approach employed by the communist regime 
justified the use of oppression according to the idea that in the intermediary 
stage toward socialism, the bourgeoisie needed to be crushed completely.’ 
Paradoxically, while classical Marxism advocated the end of nations and 
classes, the Soviet Union was compelled to halt the revolutionary process by 
establishing a military barrier that would enable Moscow to protect itself 
from its enemies, in a manner resemblant to the law of “detours” described by 
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Arthur Koestler.'* In other words, world revolution was officially postponed 
in order to allow the Soviet Union the chance to protect itself against its 
enemies, with the view of providing other countries with the opportunity to 
adopt some of the tenets of Soviet Communism. Butterfield states that those 
who are able to resolve impending problems are less concerned with ethical 
purity. In both cases, we see how there was a process of submission to 
the ideological apparatus of power, entrenched in the bureaucratic systems of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. In both cases, we see how routinization 
was an important factor for securing the allegiance of the individual to 
actions that had a collective purpose to them.” As the 1950s progressed, 
there was a pervasive view that the Soviet system was no match against 
the United States when it came to establishing hegemony. The inability to 
match the economic prowess of the United States led to the splintering of 
the Communist movement and some division of labor in matters pertaining 
to the management of the international order.*® 

Ideology determines the particularist orientation of the interests of the 
hegemonic powers, which, thanks to the influence of culture, entails that 
these remain more or less stable over a long period of time. ‘This metapolitical 
orientation is responsible for creating a certain feeling about the world. 
The cultural aspects of the construction of the international order that 
emerged in the 1950s indicate the central role of “emotion” in the manner 
in which the superpowers exerted their scheme of foreign policy. Koschut 
argues that “collective emotions that undergird and reproduce social 
discourses and identities at the international level,” create intersubjectivities 
that are reflected in the way in which the United States interacted with 
other countries.” Faith and reason are not contradictory terms in the realm 
of geopolitics, as it is shown in the actions undertaken by the United States 
and the Soviet Union in the 1950s. The essentialist aspects of the actions 
undertaken by the superpowers during this period prompt scholars not 
“to ignore the religious stakes that were involved in this conflict.’ Both 
superpowers were imbued with a quasi-religious attitude toward their mission 
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to redeem the peoples of the world from social and economic inequality. 
The impending conflict between the superpowers led many Americans to see 
the Soviet Union as the new “‘Nazi Germany’ and coined the phrase ‘Red 
Fascism’ [as a means to seek] relief ... from their shock in finding continued 
international tension after the close of a long and destructive war.” US 
officials concluded that Soviet ideology was based on the assumption 
that the Soviet system was of, “an immeasurably higher social order than all 
previous and contemporary forms of social life” and that the “moral” was only 
that which facilitated the destruction of the old world, and what strengthened 
the Communist regime.*” However, this approach applied, to some extent, to 
the implementation of measures needed to bolster the legitimacy of the Soviet 
system at home. 


American Metapolitics 


The United States sees itself as an improved version of European culture, 
inheriting the mantle from the civilizational work carried out by the United 
Kingdom. American metapolitics in the 1950s was influenced by the 
idea that the United States constituted a new and better political, social, 
and economic construct, with a strong sense of differentiation vis-a-vis 
Europe, which it regarded as a decadent civilization. The experience of 
intervening in two world wars was a decisive factor in entrenching a sense of 
superiority in relation to Europe. American metapolitics guided the actions 
undertaken on the domestic and international fronts, as seen in the attempts to 
expand capitalism and democracy, with the ultimate purpose of establishing 
an emerging geopolitical core (made up of Western Europe, Japan, and 
the Western Hemisphere) amenable to its most vital interests. These are 
factors that explain why the United States went to great lengths to ensure 
the propping up of the industrial perimeter as an area that would be conducive 
to bolstering the hegemony of the United States in the 1950s. World War II 
was a conflagration that had an important ideological element attached to it. 
The United States sided with the Soviet Union after 1941 because Moscow’s 
geopolitical interests did not clash with Washington’s. It was widely believed 
that the United States had been compelled to side with the Soviet Union 
due to the fact that the complexities of the international order did not 
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allow for a “realistic appraisal of the Soviet Union.” In the aftermath of 
World War II, there was a pervasive view that the realities of the Cold War 
forced the United States to act in order to benefit the interests of other nations 
and that the United States was subjected to their allies rather than the other 
way around.”! 

This situation was seen as a betrayal of America’s “national character.” 
However, this narrow-minded perspective overlooked the way in which 
integration into the world had benefited the United States, economically and 
otherwise. The rhetoric used against communism fueled a totalist metapolitical 
approach on the part of the United States, as it was thought that “Communist 
theory [called] for world conquest by various means, including military 
action, political and economic pressures, and internal subversion within free 
nations.” This rhetoric was of paramount importance in order to mobilize 
the economic system into producing technologically advanced goods and 
services and more sophisticated forms of social organization. The United 
States became more interested in militarizing its economic structure 
(which oftentimes involved indirect or direct help to Soviet industry by US 
corporations) rather than putting an end to the Cold War per se.” National 
Security Council paper NSC-68 determined the tone of the policy to be 
employed against the Soviet Union, encapsulating a narrative designed to 
make it easy for politicians to make decisions on preconceived assumptions 
about the nature of the position of the United States in the international 
order created in the 1950s. Dean Acheson stated that NSC68 was an 
“attempt to compress into a manageable paper ... the vast and infinitely 
complex considerations” that US officials had to deal with.° The United 
States worked for the creation of a geopolitical core of a marked economic 
orientation. The metapolitical principles that guided American foreign 
policy during the 1950s were based on the idea of enlarging the geopolitical 
core of nations that abided by the principles of democracy and capitalism, 
such as Western Europe and Japan, and those that were likely to be willing 
to abide by their tradition, as seen in the case of the Western Hemisphere. 
American metapolitics in the 1950s was guided by the willingness to adhere 
to liberal values in order to manage their domestic space and the international 
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environment. There was an economic-centric perspective that informed 
this approach. De Beer states that “liberalism is essentially nonpolitical, 
desiring to have politics serve as the handmaid of economics and society.””° 
Liberalism endowed American metapolitics with a good dose of Rationalism, 
helping to stimulate individual choice. Rationalism uses economic models to 
reframe problems as choices. Moreover, Rationalism is deeply influenced by 
the interest “expressed through various groups, and ... regulated by an abstract 
system of rules”? Liberalism is associated with the desire to homogenize 
the various cultural spaces that exist in the world, with the ultimate intention 
of creating a synthetic and malleable idea of the human being. This idea would 
be of paramount importance for the purpose of constructing an emerging 
geopolitical core. This ideological undercurrent operates with a materialistic 
vision, which is juxtaposed to the transcendental needs of human beings, such 
as the need to be able to fulfill themselves in their most intimate habitat and 
to be able to preserve the cultural customs inherited from past generations. 
The idea of America as a land of permanent renewal and immense possibility 
was at the heart of the considerations undertaken by US policymakers 
in the 1950s. 

American metapolitics was also guided by the natural distaste for socialist 
practices among the common individual. The United States is a country 
that has been deeply impacted by the New World settler mentality, rooted 
in the spirit of the entrepreneurial individual, in a place with no entrenched 
class system. Sombart argued that unlike the European worker, who forged 
his class consciousness thanks to “envy, betterment and hatred,” the American 
worker “has a most rosy and optimistic conception of the world,’ which 
constituted a deviation from Marxist theory.” There was an American vision 
of socialism, projected by leaders such as Daniel De Leon, which involved 
workers’ self-determination, blurring the distinction between production 
and consumption, that never came to fruition.” Eugene Debs, another 
socialist leader, attacked organized religion and the clergy for being “the real 
betrayers of the people, the hypocrites that Christ denounced and for which 
he was crucified ... [added] support to the popular view that the history of 
socialism would mean the death of religion.””” There was much room from 
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propagating a socialist view of American political history. The political 
system that emerged since independence from the British Empire was based 
around satisfying the needs of particular interest groups in charge of retaining 
power and actualizing their economic interest of an elite of landowners 
such as George Washington. The progressive interpretation of the causes of 
the American Revolution, such as the account given by Charles Beard in An 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, focuses on the way 
in which the Founding Fathers framed the political system in a manner 
that would benefit their interests.°” Inevitably, the tendency for centralization 
that took place in the 1950s was geared toward entrenching the influence 
and power of corporations, working in conjunction with the US government 
in order to accomplish their objectives. 

NSC68 labored under the assumption of the need to curtail the size of 
territory under Soviet geopolitical control, as “the issues that face us are 
momentous, involving the fulfillment or destruction not only of this Republic 
but of civilization.”*! In the United States and the Western world in general, 
there was no denial of the need to establish a system that would guarantee 
the individual to satisfy his needs and interests and that the “one effective 
answer [to Communism] is in the bold and vigorous witness to a better way 
of life.” The liberal values propagated from the United States were rooted 
in the belief of America as a country that could preserve the moral traditions 
of the Western world while revitalizing the system of trade under a global 
economic order. This situation entailed the incorporation of previously 
marginalized groups into mainstream society, as seen in the beginning of 
the rise of the civil rights movement in the 1950s. The relentless pursuit of 
adding value to the economic system prompted the incorporation of formerly 
marginalized groups into the increasingly internationalized process of production 
and consumption. 

The United States sees itself as a beacon of freedom and democracy. 
The ideational container that enables nations to determine their structural 
geopolitical interests is expanded according to the diffusion of ideas and 
techniques needed to secure the position of dominance over the system 
of states. According to McNeill, it is precisely the idea of “diffusion” 
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that cemented the preponderance of the “West” in modern history. 
The professionalization of the armed forces, operating in an autonomous 
manner, was seen as a means of achieving “objective civilian control” 
over them.** In some ways, this idea was pivotal for the purpose of 
enmeshing the military forces into the managerial system that unfolded 
in the 1950s. The managerial approach also entailed the “engineering of 
consent” on the part of professional politicians and managers in charge 
of convincing the public about legitimizing the policies put in place by 
the government. In some ways, the 1950s entrenched the Hobbesian 
worldview of a social contract in which the members of the public agreed 
with each other about the need to endow the government with the power 
to protect them.°° Indeed, applying the thesis put forward by Janowitz, 
one could argue that the high degree of responsibilities that affected 
the superpowers and the impending possibility of a nuclear Armageddon 
created a gradual convergence between the civilian and military spheres.®” 
The managerial approach also entailed the convergence of the use of 
“free private enterprise” as a means to expand the collectivization of 
economic and social life. For conservative commentators, the via media 
between collectivism and individualism brought forth by “big centralized 
government” was responsible for destroying the sense of conscientious 
responsibility” to the common good. This process of centralization 
was tied to the possibility of extending a universalist view regarding 
the notions of “liberty and equality” in a manner that would be 


270 


“understandable to all human beings.” The fight against Communism 


served to demarcate the way in which these ideals should be expanded 
and to discredit those who were wary about the ultimate intentions of 
these actions.” 
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Soviet Metapolitics 


Soviet metapolitics revolved around a redemptionist orientation rooted 
in the idea of pure communism as a tool capable of creating socioeconomic 
elevation for the masses. However, Soviet Communism had a distinct Eurasianist 
orientation armed primarily to protect the Soviet Union. This metapolitical 
approach did not differ much as the Soviet Union made its transition away 
from Stalinism into the reformist period that characterized the 1950s. This 
essentialist view of ideology was vital for the purpose of creating a system of 
confrontation that facilitated the expansion of the military-industrial complex 
at home and, therefore, the disciplining of the population by the deployment 
of values that proposed the notion of the infallibility of the communist system. 
The metapolitical tenets of the Soviet Union dictated the extent of geopolitical 
expansion. The absorption of satellite countries was determined by either 
their low level of economic development or because of their cultural distance 
from the Western powers. In many respects, this approach was indicative 
of the variegated nature of Communist ideology and the extent to which 
it was linked to national culture. Indeed, Milovan Djilas, Deputy Prime 
Minister of Yugoslavia (1953-1954), noted that it was possible to speak of 
“various Communist systems, i.e., of various forms of the same manifestation.” 
During the 1950s, the Soviet Union had a rather ambiguous attitude toward 
the sphere of influence that it managed. For Moscow, it was plain to see 
that maintaining geopolitical preponderance in Eastern Europe would entail 
the granting of some level of autonomy and a devolution of power to the local 
Communist leaders. The differences manifested in regard to the application 
of the Communist ideology indicate the importance of the symbiosis between 
culture and ideology. Dijlas adds that “no single form of Communism, no 
matter how similar it is to other forms, exists in any way other than as national 
Communism”? This is something that the Soviet leadership was aware 
of, which gives credence to the notion that Moscow was fundamentally 
motivated by an Eurasianist orientation in geopolitical matters. Stalin’s 
death “led the Soviet leadership to abandon much of the extremism that 
had characterized the dictator’s last years [while retaining] the relentless 
russocentrism that had reigned unchallenged during the late 1940s and early 
1950s.” The actions of the Soviet leadership were not divorced from “political 
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practices [that] persisted and spanned apparent watersheds” across Russian 
history.” The natural tendency of Russia to isolate itself and expand only to 
the extent to which this could be useful for defending the country was seen 
in the policy of “peaceful coexistence,” which was regarded by American 
conservative elements as a vehicle to “disarm” the United States.” 

Stalin was aware of the existence of a strand of thinking in foreign policy 
matters that was quite open to the idea of collaboration with the “Atlanticist” 
side and which was seen in the Eurasianist turn in the period that succeeded 
the end of World War II. To some extent, Khrushchev’s rhetoric denotes 
some elements of Atlanticism, as seen in the idea of “peaceful coexistence.””° 
“Peace” was not the same as “the peaceful coexistence of countries,” 
which entailed that “different systems can be maintained and safeguarded 
only though the unrelenting struggle of all peoples against the aggressive 
aspirations of the imperialists. The greater the might of the socialist camp 
and the more vigorously the struggle for peace is waged within the capitalist 
countries, the more difficult it is for the imperialists to carry out their plans of 
ageression.”’’ The policy of “peaceful coexistence” was connected to the end 
of the “cult of personality,” which was carried out by the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union at a regional level, immediately after the statement produced 
by Khruschev.”® The condemnation of the cult of personality and statements 
of support for “collective leadership” would be one of the main legacies 
of the Khruschev period.” In the 1950s, the Soviet leadership operated 
under the assumption that Marxism “was continually developing as new 
facts about social practice and scientific advances [and that the] general 
prerequisites of ideology as a form of spiritual, intellectual production are 
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rooted above all in the type of social being, in the socio-economic conditions 


and in the character of the era in question.’ 


The Communist ideology 
was a medium to gain the higher moral ground. Kulski argues that “a nation 
which claims to be the leader of mankind must cultivate her own complex of 
superiority.” This was a useful tool for legitimizing the Soviet system at home 
and abroad.” At the same time, as the 1950s progressed, there was a gradual 
tendency to create “a decisive break between sociology and ethnography,” with 
the discarding of Marxism in the understanding of the societal development 
of the peoples that inhabited the Soviet Union.” 

There was a process of approximation to the liberal values of the United 
States, which resulted in the efforts to speed up the utopian ideals of socialism. 
Both systems attempted to manage the expectations arising from the human 
condition and Khruschev asked the Soviet people to “energize mightily 
in behalf of a distant goal,” albeit by referring to the values of friendship and 
solidarity.8 Marxism was “a way that was different from either the increasingly 
mechanized and reductive West, or the mystical, amorphous East [combining] 
these two, yet transcended both in a new, ‘third way’”; as charted by Eurasianist 
thinkers." It has been argued that “the role of Eurasianism in Soviet thinking 

. can be detected in the similarity between Eurasianist vocabulary and 
Soviet terminology under Khrushchev on the topic of cultural and ethnic 
fusion between the Soviet republics.” Bolshevism initiated a historical period 
in which “a self-appointed elite has claimed the right to control the system 
as a whole ... in the name of the ‘historic mission’ of the proletariat.””° 
However, this situation had attached to it a national orientation, which served 
to propagate the interests of the Soviet Union in the 1950s. 
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Eurasianism was a reflection of the limited capacity for expansion of 
the Soviet Union. There were limits to the extent to which the Communist 
regimes were able to exert control over the population. The stories 
percolating from Eastern Europe since the 1950s show a more complicated 
picture, which indicates the presence of small acts of defiance on the part of 
the public, such as the presence of a black market and strikes.*’ In practical 
terms, for the Soviet leadership, the idea of labor internationalism is “largely 


> 


an ideal not only remote from but opposed to everyday practice,” since the 
improvement of the conditions of workers is dependent “upon a measure of 
national seclusion.”®® To some extent, this departure from Marxist thinking 
was a necessary precondition to ensure that the Soviet Union would be 
able to deal with the challenges of the 1950s and maintain a situation of 
preponderance in international affairs. This is one of the main factors to 
bear in mind when considering the extent to which the Soviet Union could 
expand itself. The consolidation of Marxism at an international scale could 
only be generated as “a global phenomenon” and not as the consequence of the 
actions of a particular country.® The main aims of the Soviet leadership were 
materialistic in nature, as they were aimed at accelerating “the development of 
the social sphere means to work for improvement in the people’s well-being; to 
create a practically classless society, a society without marked socioeconomic 
and cultural distinctions between town and countryside, in which physical and 
mental labor are ever more intimately linked in productive activities.” 

The defense of Gommunism through Eurasianism was meant to create 
the conditions for the formulation of a “new man.” During his travels 
across the Soviet Union, John Dewey, the noted American psychologist, 
pointed out that “from the communist standpoint, the problem is not 
only that of replacing capitalistic by collectivistic economic institutions, 
but also one of substituting a collective mentality for the individualistic 
psychology inherited from the ‘bourgeois’ epoch,” which was mostly 
apparent among farmers.” During the 1950s, there was a recalibration of 
this philosophical orientation. Khrushchev emphasized the importance of 
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socioeconomic elevation as a means to bolster the standing of the Soviet 
Union. The Khrushchev administration was keen to release “the liberated 
energy” that unfolded as a result of the Bolshevik Revolution and which 
resulted in the industrialization of the Soviet Union and in victory over 
the Axis during the Great Patriotic War.” The evolution of the Communist 
system in the 1950s was informed by the collectivist tendencies derived from 
Eurasianism, which would continue to guide Soviet foreign policy until 
the end of the 1980s. The “making of communist man” during the 1950s 
followed the ideological trajectory dictated by the fact that “from time to 
time: a more efficient model [was needed] to keep pace with the efficiencies 
of science and technology in other fields.” In any case, it is not possible to 
separate the application of Communism from the cultural characteristics of 
each individual country, which in the case of the Soviet Union manifested 
itself in its Eurasianist tendencies, which responded to the need to preserve 
the “heartland” from the cultural interference of the “West,” construed 
as a liberal construct sponsored by the United States after the end of World 
War II. The extent of expansion, in ideological terms, was also determined 
by the way that it could enhance the prestige of the Soviet Union. During 
the 1950s, this “Third Way” manifested in the idea of using state capitalism 
as a means of socioeconomic elevation on the domestic front and at providing 
the countries of the Third World with an alternative to their submission to 
the dictate of Western capitalism. 


Conclusion 


The ideological construction of the Cold War in the 1950s was the consequence 
of political expediency. The need to take care of fundamental geopolitical 
aspects entailed that both superpowers resorted to the essentialist 
aspects of their founding ideologies: American Exceptionalism and 
Eurasianism. This metapolitical orientation gave shape to the functioning 
of the international order during this period, as it served to legitimize 
the superpowers’ system of government and to demarcate the boundaries 
of geopolitical action. These factors led to the creation of an essentialist 
construction of the international order in the 1950s, rooted in the need to 
meet the geopolitical requirements of the United States and the Soviet Union. 
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Chapter 2 


FAITH, DOMINION, AND 
MANAGERIALISM: THE 
PARTICULARISTIC MARKERS 
OF THE NOTION OF AMERICAN 
EXCEPTIONALISM IN THE 1950s 


Introduction 


In the 1950s, American Exceptionalism was informed by three distinct 
particularistic components: faith, dominion, and managerialism. The 
particularistic markers of the notion of American Exceptionalism dictated 
the course of US foreign policy in the 1950s. American policymakers dealt 
with the threat posed by the Soviet Union by putting together policies aimed 
at securing the supremacy of the United States in the international order. 
American Exceptionalism was underscored by the faith in the supreme 
moral values of the United States. In order to operationalize these values 
in an effective manner, there was a need to give a quasi-religious quality to 
the expansion of the geopolitical reach of the United States. The faith in the 
supreme moral values of the United States was needed for legitimizing 
the dominion over the American sphere of influence. The large scope of 
responsibilities that the United States acquired as a result of the outcome 
of World War II created a new relationship between the private and the 
public sectors, aimed at managing the international political system in an 
effective manner. 


The Faith in the Supreme Moral Values of the United States 


There are two important components regarding the significance of faith in 
the development of US foreign policy during the 1950s. First, faith was seen 
as an instrument for improving the world in the postwar conflict context. 
Second, faith allowed the American political establishment to see the Cold 
War as a spiritual battle between two totally opposed systems: communism 
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and Western capitalism. Communism symbolized evil, while the American 
system symbolized good. The North American configuration of Christianity 
legitimized America’s mission as a force for good in the wider world. 
It was believed that there could be a confluence between “both the best of 
American democracy and the best of Christianity,’ embodying values such 
as “compassion, tolerance and belief in justice and equality.”! The Christian 
faith, as practiced by the descendants of the British settlers who made their 
way to North America in the seventeenth century, was seen as an instrument 
in order to improve the world. American and Christian values were seen 
as a workable platform for world government. 

John Foster Dulles, Eisenhower’s Secretary of State, believed that a federal 
world government organized along the principles of Protestantism, including 
“regional collaboration” to supplement the work of the United Nations, could 
be an important element for improving the system of states. Protestantism 
was an important element in the configuration ofan orderly system that would 
allow the United States to exercise its sway on its sphere of influence, by 
imposing a legal order rooted in the idea of a religious predestination 
to improve conditions and ensure the elimination of disruptive conflict. 
John Foster Dulles called for growing interdependence between nations 
as well as “a standing international body to study the need for change,” 
decolonization, “international control ofarmament,” and “common standards 
of knowledge and morality.”? The moral standards to be adopted were to be 
taken from North American Protestantism. During the 1950s, the element 
of faith acquired a distinct messianic tone, aimed at producing an end to 
disruptive international conflict by entrenching the power of the United 
States. International organizations became the medium in order to propagate 
ideas of freedom and world federation. Here we see the rudiments of an 
emerging “geopolitical core” aimed at advancing the interests of the United 
States. Although there was a universalist orientation in matters related to 
geopolitical expansion, there was also an awareness about the dangers 
involved in propagating it in areas with no cultural affinity, such as Eastern 
Europe. This is the reason why the international order was able to evolve 
in the direction of an orderly separation between two spheres of influence 
in the 1950s. 
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The American Bar Association organized workshops regarding the 
possibility of bringing about “world peace through law.” Meanwhile, 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations between 1946 and 
1952, suggested a “twenty-year program for achieving world peace through 
the United Nations,” which consisted of the “negotiation, mediation, and 
conciliation of international disputes,” the elimination of the use of war, 
and the control of the proliferation of weapons. Lic argued for equality 
before the law for all nations, and the enforcement of power mechanisms by 
the great powers as well as “technical assistance for economic development” 
and the expansion of the doctrine of human rights.’ In order to avoid a 
repeat of World War II, the emphasis was placed on further centralization 
of power. The improvement of conditions at an international level required 
the “reflection and deliberate choice” based on deciding “who” was going 
to control the process of centralization. The application of coercive measures 
was not necessarily linked to the projection of a Christian worldview regarding 
world affairs. John Foster Dulles argued that: 


It is not possible to attach the Christian label to any particular political 
or economic organization of system to the exclusion of all others. It 
is not possible to say that ‘free enterprise’ is Christian and socialism 
un-Christian or vice versa. It is not possible to say that a popular 
representative system of government is Christian, or temporary 
dictatorship inherently un-Christian. It is, however, possible to condemn 
as un-Christian societies which are organized in disregard of the 
Christian view of the nature of man. This would include those which 
are totalitarian in the sense that they recognize the right ofsome men to 
bring the thoughts, beliefs and practices of others into conformity with 
their will, by process of coercion.’ 


The liberal configuration of American Exceptionalism emerged as a system 
of belief based on the sacralization, via Christianity, of the idea of 
the ontological equality of all human beings and their inalienable right to 
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freedom. This meant, in practical terms, that they could become subject to 
the dissemination of American values. This would be a factor of international 
stability, in order to contrast the disruptive qualities of the Marxist ideology 
promoted by the Soviet Union.® There was an important element of coercion 
that was legitimized by the North American configuration of the Christian 
faith, which would inform US foreign policy in the 1950s. The element 
of faith, as understood in the Anglo-Saxon tradition, was to establish 
a philosophical intersection between the imperial tendencies manifested 
in the post-World War II era and the idea of liberty.’ The nations that came 
under the sphere of influence of the United States were to relinquish their 
political autonomy for the purpose of enjoying the benefits of the security 
provided by the United States. Faith in the supreme moral values of 
the United States had a conservative and progressive orientation attached 
to it. The progressive orientation of the liberal values that emanated from 
the United States supplemented the traditional elements of faith that sprung 
from the conservative camp. The progressive connotation would be 
of paramount importance for promoting America’s geopolitical reach 
in the areas of the world that were culturally close. The liberal formulation 
of American Exceptionalism was underpinned by the juxtaposition between 
Communism and the values of democracy and freedom proclaimed by 
the United States. Democracy, the rule of law, and respect for human 
rights were regarded as quasi-religious values that underpinned the faith 
in the supreme moral values of the United States. This ideational stance 
went hand in hand with a substantial advancement of progressive values. 
William F. Buckley’s God and Man at Yale constitutes a great piece of evidence 
regarding the advent of progressive ideological tendencies in the United 
States since the end of World War II. Buckley establishes an important link 
between the demotion of “faith” in intellectual circles, the rejection of economic 
individualism, and the consolidation of the liberal orientation. According to 
Buckley, those developments transformed the American ideological space 
during the 1930s and the 1940s.* The progressive connotation of the faith 
in the supreme moral values of the United States was important to achieve 
social cohesion. This can be seen in the expansion of civil rights to the segment 
of the population that had been disenfranchised since independence from the 
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British Empire, such as African-Americans in the American South.’ There 
was some apprehension among conservatives about the implications of the 
enfranchisement of marginalized social groups. Religious organizations 
such as F. Schwarz’ Christian Anticommunism Crusade, Billy James Hargis’ 
Christian Crusade, Carl McIntyre’s Twentieth Century Reformation Hour, 
the Church League of America, Catholic publishers of Triumph, and the 
American Jewish League against Communism regarded the Civil Rights 
Movement as a potential hotbed for Communism. These groups also 
questioned the “ability of democracy” to deal with “social problems,” leading 
to a state of insecurity and anxiety that threatened social cohesion.’ 

The fight against Communism was undertaken with a great deal of 
civic involvement. Christian organizations were at the forefront of the 
fight against leftist activity and the potential infiltration of Communist 
ideas in the United States.!! Nevertheless, the conservative elements were 
aware about the need to care for issues of common concern. In the minds 
of the most prominent Christian leaders, there was a belief that “the only 
way to defeat the wrong form of Communism is to make a success of our 
own form of society,’ which was to be done by ensuring that industry 
would be “organized to fulfill the necessary social purposes” and “provide 
a foundation for worthy human lives.” This concern, however, went hand 
in hand with the preservation of the conservative values that gave a sense of 
order and purpose to the social life of the United States. Although there were 
variants of Christianity that did not conform to mainstream Protestantism, 
in order to operate effectively, they had to adopt, at least on the surface, 
the values of American Exceptionalism. This can be seen in the doctrinal 
perspective that informed large segments of the organizations involved in 
the Civil Rights Movement, which was rooted in the idea of the “promise” 
of America for all its citizens. The religious aspect related to American 
Exceptionalism entailed that secular values were sacralized in order to be 
exported to the rest of the world, which meant, in practical terms, providing 
the basis for the expansion of economic and political activity into the areas of 
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the world that the United States regarded as vital to its geostrategic interests. 
The secular values retained a Puritan perspective that served to unite the 
aims of the liberal and conservative camps. The faith in the supreme values 
of the United States prompted a sense of mission designed to regenerate 
America’s sacred mission to regenerate the human spirit and redeem it of 
all its bad qualities. Communism was seen as a doctrine that regarded the 
immaterial qualities that informed the lives of people as a mere reflection 
of the economic environment. The American experience was forged 
according to an inverse process, in which idealist circumstances were used 
to generate a prosperous economic environment. 

Faith was seen as an element that would allow the United States to 
sustain its spiritual struggle against the Soviet Union. The Puritan political 
consciousness that engulfed American Exceptionalism was impacted by 
the idea of the world as a physical space that was irredeemably sinful and 
divided between those who were capable of spiritual salvation and those 
who were not. This theological orientation established that the United States 
was an exceptional nation because it was ontologically better than others. 
The successive waves of Christian awakening were pivotal for entrenching 
the notion that the actions of the United States in the field of foreign policy 
were to be guided by a restorative approach, which was to dovetail with the 
dominionist approach enshrined in the Protestant theology that sprawled 
throughout North Americasincethe 1600s. Inthe minds ofA merica’s prominent 
conservative leaders, America’s political personality was closely aligned with 
the redeeming qualities of Christ. The faith in the supreme moral values of 
the United States was sustained by the view that America was the epitome 
of human achievement and, as such, an idea that should be emulated by 
all nations. The values that underscored American Exceptionalism were 
meant to serve as a standard for humanity; an archetypal framework 
that was useful for showing served to tell other nations how to behave and 
what to expect as a result of their membership of the international political 
system. Eisenhower argued that the confrontation between America and 
the Soviet Union was not “a struggle merely of economic theories, or 
of forms of government, or of military power.” Eisenhower emphasized 
the godly nature of man, who was ““a little lower than the angels,’ crowned 
with glory and honor, holding ‘dominion over the works’ of his Creator.” 
The alternative, according to Eisenhower, was to think of man as a “soulless, 
animated machine to be enslaved, used and consumed by the state for its own 
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glorification.”"* The faith in the supreme moral values of the United States 
intersected with the preservation of Western civilization. For example, in 
1954, the National Security Council (NSC) stated that “the ‘cold war’ loss of 
Italy to Communist control would result in profound political psychological 
and military damage to the free world [and] be a clear defeat of Christian- 
European ideology by Soviet-Communist ideology at the historical seat of 
the Roman Catholic church; [placing] behind the Iron Curtain a country 
whose cultural and historical influence played a great part in the development 
?5 Eisenhower also highlighted the importance of 
preserving the civilizational elements propounded by the United States. 
He stated that “the stronger we become spiritually, the safer” the civilization 
that the United States purported to protect.! The centrality of Christianity 
played a significant role in the way in which the United States regarded its 
role in the international order, as seen in the concerns about the Communist 
insurgency in Cuba as well as the lack of resolution of the “Arab-Jewish 
?! The idea of the superior moral values of the United States 


was also pivotal in forging a set of alliances based on the expansion of the 
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of Western civilization. 


controversy. 


principles of “human liberty” and “human progress. 

The idea of faith as an instrument in the spiritual struggle against the evil of 
communism also had attached to it the notion ofrecantation among people of 
socialist or communist leanings who turned against their previously held beliefs. 
The fight against Communism was marked by the idea of “zero tolerance” 
toward any ideological tendencies that would challenge the configuration of 
American Exceptionalism. All the ideological undercurrents that deviated 
from the values of American Exceptionalism were considered as the “enemy” 
to be defeated at all costs, for they represented a danger that was graver than 
the one posed by the Soviet Union.” There was a quasi-religious element 
attached to this. The act of turning against the belief system propagated by 
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Moscow involved an element of contrition that involved the denunciation of 
Communism and every possible form of social reformism. The rhetoric used 
by several segments of civil society for demonizing the legacy of the New Deal 
was instilled with religious symbolism and a profound conviction about 
the unidirectional and immutable features of Americanism. The conservative 
camp rejected the liberal attempts to “immanentize” the spirit of the “divine” 


in order to bring about social improvement.” 


The traditionalist camp 
believed that a movement that devotes itself to improving the condition of 
the masses cannot be successful if it attempts to force man into the mold of 
materialism and to despiritualize him by catering only to that part of him 
which is of this earth.” 

The influence of faith in the notion of American Exceptionalism 
was bolstered by the presence of figures who had been on the left of 
the political spectrum, such as Whittaker Chambers, Ronald Reagan, and 
James Burnham, who had the courage to recant their former views in light of 
the political circumstances that affected the United States and the international 
order.” For the American people who supported the Communism cause, and 
later on came to regret it, Communism was that it offered practical solutions 
for a world in turmoil. The Communist ideology provided a distinct plan of 
action to bring material reparation to the world: “a moral solution for a world 
of moral confusion.” After World War II, there was a growing realization 
among Communist sympathizers that the Communist ideology clashed 
with the kind of freedom that American people endorsed. The Left/Right 
spectrum in the United States is informed by the fact that all ideological 
undercurrents have to endorse American Exceptionalism, notwithstanding 
the instrumental elements that they might endorse. Unlike Europe, any form 
of redistribution would be considered an affront to American Exceptionalism. 
At the same time, any form of isolationism of a traditionalist, right-wing 
variety would also be considered a threat to American Exceptionalism, 
as it unfolded in the 1950s. 

There was an acknowledgement of the terrible acts that had been 
committed by the Gommunist regime under Stalin in order to entrench his 
grip on power. In any case, even those who switched to a right-wing position 
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acknowledged that conservatism could not “face the facts of the machine 
and mass production, and its consequences in government and politics ... 
[for] the machine”—capitaliism—“has made the economy socialistic.” 
Support for Communism also stemmed from the genuine and sincere belief 
that only the Soviet Union was able to withstand the threat of Fascism.® In 
the 1950s, former communist sympathizers realized that the nature of the 
spiritual struggle against the evil forces of the world relied on supporting the 
cause of democracy and freedom. One of the most important elements that 
underpinned the faith in the American system was that the liberalism inherent 
in American Exceptionalism could not breed authoritarian tendencies. 

The fight against Communism was undertaken according to a clear 
distinction between individualism and collectivism. The individualist 
approach outlined by Ayn Rand was seen as of a higher moral order, with 
the emphasis on “heroic action” and “productive achievement.” Rand argued 
that the rights of the individual “cannot be half-recognized ... when you see 
a society that recognizes man’s rights in some of its laws but not in others, 
do not hail it as a ‘mixed’ system and do not conclude that a compromise 
between basic principles, opposed in theory, can be made to work in practice. 
Such a society is not working; it is merely disintegrating.” The faith 
in the supreme moral values of the United States was tied to maintaining an 
individualist approach to social organization. This individualist orientation 
was threatened by what was perceived to be a cohabitation between liberalism 
and communism. Burnham argued that communism carried “the liberal 
principles to their logical and practical extreme; the secularism, the rejection 
of tradition and custom; the stress on science, the confidence in the possibility 
of molding human beings; the determination to reform all established 
institutions; the goal of wiping out all social distinctions; the internationalism; 
the belief in the welfare state carried to its ultimate form in the totalitarian 
state.”?” Like communism, liberalism disregarded any value in the keeping 
of tradition and in bearing in mind the tragic side of life and the sacrifices 
needed to build up a national community.” There was an inherent tension 
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between the conservative and liberal orientations of the notion of American 
Exceptionalism that, to some extent, complemented each other, since both 
believed in the inherent goodness of the United States and in the idea of a force 
capable of redeeming humanity from evil. The ideological instrumentality 
of liberalism and conservatism was subsumed by the idea of American 
Exceptionalism. In this context, both ideologies were perfectly aligned with 
the tenets of American Exceptionalism. 

During this time, we can observe the rise of evangelical Christianity as 
a political force to be reckoned with, particularly as a result of the boundaries 
that it set off between good and evil.?° Eisenhower was not unaware of 
the importance of religious symbolism and practice as a means to entrench 
political action and that “prayer” was a means to understand that “all 
free government is firmly founded in a deeply-felt religious faith.”?5° Faith 
would be an important element in legitimizing the concept of American 
Exceptionalism and in operationalizing certain actions in the geopolitical 
field. The religious culture that emerged in the 1950s represented the tenets 
of American Exceptionalism. 


Legitimizing the Dominion of the United States 
in the International Order 


The faith in the supreme values of the United States had the ultimate 
purpose of legitimizing America’s dominion over its sphere of influence. One 
of the elements that informed the legitimization of dominion was the fact 
that “America was really the completion of history” while at the same time 
standing outside of it.” America as a geographical expression also played an 
importantrole in determining the nature and composition ofits political system. 
The expansion toward the West was pivotal in creating the impression of 
unlimited possibility. The fulfillment of the duty to manage the international 
order was an opportunity to renew the promise of America as a moral beacon 
for humanity. In order to prop up America’s dominion over a large portion of 
the globe, there was a perceived need to ensure the centralization of political 
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and economic powers for the purpose of undertaking the fight against 
communism. 

The initial stages of the Cold War were characterized by the 
configuration of an ideological symbiosis between the United States and the 
Soviet Union that relied on the weaponization of ideology for entrenching 
a military complex capable of actualizing the geopolitical interests of both 
superpowers. The dominionist stance necessitated the establishment of 
an apparatus capable of putting the United States on a permanent war 
footing. The Cold War brought with it a complete reorientation of the 
idea of war, which ceased to be an episode puncturing periods of peace; 
becoming instead a continuum that was signposted by occasional bursts of 
kinetic war. World War II accelerated the pace of social change. Exercising 
competent dominion over the wider world also necessitated an element of 
social control in the domestic environment. These changes in the concept 
of power were highlighted by C. Wright Mills, who argued that the concept 
included the elements of “coercion” as well as, “authority” (power that 
is justified by the beliefs of the voluntarily obedient) and manipulation 
(power that is wielded unbeknown to the powerless).”* In the aftermath 
of World War II, there was a will to ensure a higher level of control over 
the masses by creating cultural elements that could establish a sense of 
social cohesion and membership to the community for all segments of 
the American public. This was reflected in the need to ensure that all 
members of the federal government would be loyal to the political and 
social principles that underpinned life in America. The centralization 
of power was linked to the possibility of governing the public sphere in a 
more proactive way. 

In the aftermath of World War II, there was a growing interest in determining 
the conditions under which the mental health of the general public could 
be kept under check. There was a growing understanding about the need 
to ensure the socialization of the masses, managing their expectations and 
ensuring that they would not deviate from the public norm as they made their 
passage through the various stages of life.** At the same time, “psychological 
warfare” was seen as an element of maximum importance for “achieving 
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national objectives and in winning the war.” In the period that succeeded 
the end of World War II, it was believed that the management of the collective 
mind could be useful for creating social order and dealing with “the bigger 
problems and policies of a country.” It was argued that “psychological 
activity [was]not a field of endeavor separable from the main body of 
diplomatic, economic, and military measures by which the United States 
seeks to achieve its national objectives. It is an ingredient of such measures.” 
Nevertheless, there was concern about the costs involved in maintaining 
an apparatus capable of disciplining the social sphere. This concern was 
also expressed by Eisenhower, who stated that the government should not 
overstep its boundaries, “and get into something where they are being merely 
busybodies and taking over those functions of individual life that must be 
sustained if we are to remain the great country we have become.” This 
statement manifests the tensions between the orientation required to 
sustain the ideological struggle against the Soviet Union and the potential 
ramifications of the overextension of government action into all spheres of 
public life. 

There was a constant reference to civilizational overtones among 
conservatives in order to argue the case for the dominion of the international 
political system. Organizations such as the John Birch Society were influential 
in raising awareness about the dangers inherent in the ideological struggle 
against Communism. The John Birch Society maintained that “the very 
name by which we identify ourselves defines our objective. It is to conserve 
as much as we can, out of all we have inherited that is worthwhile, from 
the encroachment and destructiveness of ... advancing collectivism.”* The 
John Birch Society cited civilizational retreat as a factor that diminished the 
standing of the Western world vis-a-vis communism. These concerns had 
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to be balanced against the need to check the advance of the government. 
According to the John Birch Society, the United States represented an 
ideological construct that was juxtaposed to Communism. Warning against 
defeatism, the John Birch Society claimed that: 


the communist believes that a collectivist society would swallow up all 
individuals, make their lives and their energies completely subservient 
to the needs and purposes of the collectivist state; and that any means 
are permissible to achieve that end. The true Americanist believes 
that the individual should retain the freedom to make his own 
bargain with life, and the responsibility for the result of that bargain; 
and that means are as important as ends in the civilized social order 
he desires.’ 


From this statement, one can deduce that Americanism was an idea that 
outstripped the concept of Western civilization. The need to achieve 
dominion over a large part of the world entailed a broad level of centralization 
and the expansion of the role of government, which clashed with the 
individualism that was central to life in America. The notion of dominion 
presented for the American public the subtle choice between undertaking 
quasi-imperial duties in America’s area of influence and preserving the 
values that differentiated the United States from other countries, which 
entailed the conservation of individualistic freedom. The idea of dominion 
was rooted in the permanent strategizing about the issues that affected the 
position of the United States in the wider world. Henry Jackson, US Senator 
from 1953 to 1983 (WA-D), argued that “democracy is on trial for its life” 
and that the United States was “on the defensive almost everywhere.”? 
The push and pull between collectivism (embodied in the idea of growing 
political and economic centralization) and individualism, and its long-term 
consequences for the American polity were partly brushed aside by the need 
to confront the communist threat, which also entailed the attempt to tame 
social reformism at home. 

Another important consideration to bear in mind when appraising 
the implications of the need to legitimize the dominion of the United States 
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relates to the militarization of public discourse and the growing influence 
of the armaments industry in the 1950s. Eisenhower presented a cautious 
attitude toward the enlargement of America’s weapons arsenal. As a military 
man, the president was concerned with the need to ensure that the expansion 
of America’s military capabilities matched up requirements. Eisenhower also 
aimed to ensure that military hardware would be of sufficiently good quality 
to justify public expenditure, particularly when it came to missile technology.” 
Eisenhower’ concerns reflected the preoccupation of some segments of the 
American political class about the growing influence of the armaments 
industry in public life. In the aftermath of World War II, the entrenchment 
of a war industry was of vital importance for creating “prosperity,” even if 
this came at the expense of human suffering and a permanent state of war.!! 
During the interwar period, the “private arms firms” established an assiduous 
relationship with the government in order to expand their economic power. 
This situation created a permanent state of “anxiety and alarm” among 
the public. The Nye Committee (1934-1936) had proposed the abolition of 
private manufacture of weapons. The Nye Committee stated that “some of 
the munitions companies have occasionally had opportunities to intensify the 
fears of people for their neighbors and have used them to their own profit” 
and that “selfishly interested organizations [should not] be left free to goad 
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and frighten nations into military activity.™ Eisenhower would highlight 
that his caution about the growth of the “military—industrial complex” 
was based on the idea that public life was “influenced toward greater and 
greater armament production in times of peace.™® This caution reflected 
the concerns expressed by the Nye Committee in the 1930s. Nevertheless, 
the threat posed by Communism and the reliance of the American economy 
on the production of weapons entailed that the Eisenhower administration 
would have little choice but to enter into a Faustian bargain with the newly 


established status quo. 
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According to Eisenhower, the Soviets were “waging total cold war,” 
in the economic, ideological, and cultural field.” Eisenhower laid down 
the two alternatives that the world faced: the President stated that the “worst” 
alternative was “atomic war)” while the “best” alternative was “a life of 
perpetual fear and tension; a burden of arms draining the wealth and the 
labor of all peoples; a wasting of strength that defie[d] the American system 
or the Soviet system or any system to achieve true abundance and happiness 
for the peoples of this earth.” The idea of a “total cold war” was linked to 
the inevitability of the link between the “military industrial complex” and 
the country’s economic prosperity. Eisenhower noted that during the 1950s, 
“communities, and manufacturers, compete[d] for new munitions facilities or 
contracts [and that] to obtain such favourable situations political influence 
is sought and often given.” He also warned that the American people “should 
be alert to the possibility that munitions production could become so important 
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that whole communities will look upon it as a way of life.™ The expansion 
of the armaments industry was also responsible for disseminating war 
rhetoric among the public, aided in large by the collusion of interest between 
the armaments industry and the general press and other important segments 
of America’s intelligentsia. The enlargement of America’s military capabilities 
was not necessarily linked to nonselective intervention. Nuclear weapons 
created a situation in which it would be unlikely that “ground troops would 
have a significant role to play in an unrestricted war.” In fact, this can be 
seen in the case of the Suez Crisis of 1956, when Eisenhower refused to assist 
the United Kingdom and France in their dispute with Egypt’s leader, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. The Eisenhower doctrine established that the United States 
would “cooperate with and assist any nation or group of nations in the general 
area of the Middle East in the development of economic strength dedicated 
to the maintenance of national independence,” and that military intervention 
would “be subject to the overriding authority of the United Nations Security 
Council in accordance with the [U.N] Charter.” Both Eisenhower and 
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Khruschev were influenced by the military top brass, which demanded ever- 
growing sums of money on the premise that it was of utmost importance 
for keeping up with the enemy on the strategic front.” The enlargement of 
the country’s military capabilities seemed unavoidable. However, during 
Eisenhower’s tenure, this would not be linked to the possibility of intervening 
in every single conflict taking place around the world. 

The dominionist approach was coated in the language of cooperation 
with other nations in the areas of the world that were of vital importance for the 
accomplishment of America’s geostrategic interests. Eisenhower maintained 
that American freedom was “interlocked with the freedom of other people 
[and that] in the unity of the free world [lay America’s] best chance to reduce 
the Communist threat without war.” Achieving dominion over a particular 
sphere of influence also entailed deterring allies from pursuing an independent 
geopolitical strategy. For instance, the American government expressed 
concerns about the participation of the state Italian company ENI, on energy 
projects in Eastern Europe and the country’s independence in energy matters.** 
Additionally, retaining hegemony in the Western Hemisphere was also an 
important component in the dominionist attitude that informed the Cold War. 
The United States aimed to promote “sturdy, self-reliant economies based on 
free enterprise” in Latin America.” ‘This language denotes concern about 
ensuring that raw materials could not be used to foment autarkic tendencies. 
For example, Ambassador Spruille Braden pointed out that Argentina had 
the intention of building an indigenous brand of Fascism and expanding 
militarily, which aroused “suspicions” among its neighbors. In this case, 
“Fascism” was a moniker used to denote the willingness to exert independence 
of the prominent nations of the Third World. Policymakers pointed out 
the need to ensure the supply of raw materials from the Western Hemisphere 
in order to keep pace with Moscow’s increased military expenditure.” 
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The United States deployed tactics that were aimed at isolating countries such 
as Argentina, which espoused an independent stance in geopolitical matters 
until Juan Perón’s demise in 1955.° There was also an interest in preventing 
that the Latin American republics would establish an independent stance 
vis-a-vis the United States. 

The domino theory was fundamental to establish American hegemony over 
the international system, as it claimed that if a country in a given geographic 
region fell under the influence of communism, the surrounding countries 
would also fall under Soviet domination. In the coming years, this theory 
would serve to justify military intervention in various geographical areas of 
the Third World. Eisenhower referred to the nuances involved in the “domino 
theory” by pointing out its economic and political components. Defending 
Asia (and other areas rich in natural and mineral resources) from Communist 
insurgency responded to the need to avoid a situation in which the Soviet 
Union and China would appropriate vital economic resources needed for 
the functioning of the capitalist economies. It was thought that the loss of 
access to these resources would create “incalculable” damage to the “free 
world.”°’ In regard to Asia, the main objectives were to impede “the growth ... 
[and] power of [Communist] regimes, improving the conditions of life of free 
Asian nations and peoples and of assisting them to preserve their national 
independence; and ... obtaining recognition of the fact that these goals [could] 
only be realized within the Free World.” Great importance was also given 
to maintaining “the freedom of the seas.”°! For the United States, “freedom 
of the seas” included “(1) freedom of navigation; (2) freedom of fishing; (3) 
freedom to lay submarine cables and pipelines; and (4) freedom to fly over 
the high seas.” At the same time, the US military was not prepared to “accept 
any extension of the territorial sea beyond three miles in view of their heavy, 
world-wide responsibilities for the defense of the free world [as this would 
have afforded] Soviet submarines, in time of war, an important covered 
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way through neutral waters that they do not now possess.” Moreover, the 
Eisenhower administration placed great emphasis on “collective security,” 
as seen in the incorporation of Germany into NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) and the creation of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) in 1954.°! 

Collective security also entailed the rehabilitation of West Germany 
as amember of the international community. During the London Conference 
of 1954, it was decided that the “occupation regime” in Germany should end 
and that “the German Federal Republic and Italy should join the Brussels 
Treaty,” facilitating European integration as well as German entry into 
NATO.® Eisenhower declared that “mutual security” meant “effective 
mutual cooperation” and that the United States would “give help to other 
nations in the measure that they strive earnestly to do their full share of 
the common task.” In practical terms, this geopolitical stance included 
the signing of security treaties with several countries, such as Denmark/ 
Greenland, Iceland, the Philippines, Australia/New Zealand (ANZUS), 
Portugal, and Japan in 1951; and Yugoslavia, Spain, and the Republic of 
Korea in 1953. Republic of China in 1954 and the signing of the Manila Pact 
and the Pacific Charter in 1954. The creation of an extensive network of 
military alliances consolidated the dominionist stance in geopolitical matters. 
A high level of economic growth was needed in order to keep raising defense 
budgets.” Government intervention in the economic process was pivotal 
in securing America’s dominion and increasing the prosperity of the citizens. 
Additionally, since the end of World War II, there was a growing appreciation 
of the acquisition of material wealth as the “virtual meaning of life.?98 

The expansion of the dominion of the United States into the wider world 
was an important component of the prosperity of the American people. This 
is one of the reasons why the Eisenhower administration institutionalized 
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America’s permanent state of war. The responsibilities accrued as a result of 
the outcome of World War II entailed the creation of a system of vigilance 
that permeated all aspects of American social life. Public Law 601 established 
a standing US Senate Committee on Un-American Activities investigating 
“the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American 
propaganda ... instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin.” 
Nevertheless, Eisenhower pointed out the threat posed by the untrammeled 
growth ofthe federal bureaucracy. The Eisenhower administration did manage 
to lower the financial commitments made by the Truman administration to 
military expenditure. Eisenhower perceived need for vigilance toward internal 
and external threats made him anxious about the increasing materialist 
tendencies of the American people.” Achieving dominion abroad entailed 
disciplining the population and restricting the flow of sensitive information. 
In 1953, Eisenhower signed Executive Order 10501, designed to protect 
information related to defense matters. One of the most significant aspects of 
Executive Order 10501 was to give power to government “departments and 
agencies” to “ensure that no information is withheld hereunder which the 
people of the United States have a right to know, and to ensure that classified 
defense information is properly safeguarded in conformity herewith.””’ The 
conflictual environment that characterized the 1950s put America on a sound 
war footing. The NSC envisaged that America’s “military war plans must 
become national war plans, not professional or institutional or departmental 
war plans” in order to establish civilian control over the armed forces.” This 
also meant the militarization of certain aspects of American public life. 

The evolution of the strategic situation in Asia entailed the possibility of 
using nuclear weapons in case of having to fight a limited war. NSC 5501 
provided that “the United States cannot afford to preclude itself from using 
nuclear weapons even in a local situation, if such use will bring the aggression 
to a swift and positive cessation, and if, on a balance of political and military 
consideration, such use will best advance US security interests.”’? The 
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“New Look” approach purported to maintain a vigorous defense of the United 
States while balancing the federal budget and reducing the amount of money 
directed to defense. In October 1953, the NSC stated that a large-scale limited 
war or a general war would likely be fought with nuclear weapons. Eisenhower 
formally presented the “New Look” policy in his State of the Union message 
in January 1954. Greater importance was given to nuclear weapons and 
their delivery mechanisms as well as strategic air power, a reduction of 
conventional ground forces, and greater participation of US allies in their 
own defense. Eisenhower’s advisers included three options: “traditional 
containment; a foreign policy based on nuclear weapons; and increased covert 
efforts to turn back Communist aggression around the world.” Eisenhower 
was of the idea that a “global war” in order to “defend freedom” was a 
contradiction in terms.” Eisenhower detected a potential incompatibility 
between this marriage of convenience and the idea of democracy, which was 
particularly relevant at the time because the United States was fighting an 
ideological war against the Soviet Union. Eisenhower opted for “containment 
in Europe, more aggressive efforts against Communist forces in the Third 
World, and a military posture built primarily around nuclear forces.”” This 
preoccupation was assuaged with the idea of America as “the greatest force 
that God has ever allowed to exist on His footstool [and as] such it is up to us 
to lead this world to a peaceful and secure existence.”’° Project Solarium gave 
rise to the New Look policy. In any case, it was thought that the Soviet Union 
represented a long-term threat instead of one that would become operational 
imminently. It was believed that the threat posed by the Soviet Union would 
diminish over time if the United States behaved in a prudent manner. ‘The 
fact that the Soviet Union possessed an increasing number of nuclear weapons 
was a source of concern, which was to be halted by a system of military 
alliances capable of deterring Moscow from taking risks in strategic areas of 
the world such as Korea. The idea of rollback was discarded in favor of the 
continuation of the policy of containment. Concomitantly, it was claimed 
that the idea of launching a nuclear war would not be viable due to the costs 
attached to it. The “New Look” policy was implemented in the aftermath of 
the Korean War (1950-1953), after the approval of NSC document 162/2 
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(NSC 162/2) on October 30, 1953. The “New Look” policy succeeded in 
refocusing “America’s Cold War efforts, recalibrating Truman’s hurried 
defense buildup and containment policy to deal with the long, persistent 
struggle that Eisenhower foresaw.”’’ NSC 162/2 stated that the defense of 
the United States relied on the ability to collect and analyze “indications of 
hostile intentions” by the Soviet bloc as well as an accurate evaluation of “the 
capabilities of foreign countries, friendly and neutral as well as the enemy, 
to undertake military, political, economic, and subversive courses of action 
affecting US security.” 

The “New Look” policy relied on the increased use of atomic weapons 
as well as the establishment of military bases around the world for an 
“indefinite” period, as they would serve to prop up America’s strategic air 
power, particularly in the Eurasian continent. The “New Look” policy 
had, therefore, a long-term perspective attached to it. It was envisaged 
that the confrontation against the Soviet Union would remain a feature 
of the post-World War II international order for the foreseeable future. 
Eisenhower’s approach differed from Truman’s in the sense that he did 
not believe that Soviet power would diminish over time. Eisenhower’s 
concern, stemming from the lessons of the Korean War, was that the United 
States would suffer economically from having to intervene in local wars 
inspired by Communist insurgency. Eisenhower was motivated by the need 
to keep America’s growing military—industrial complex under control. 
Much more attention was paid to the use of espionage and covert operations 
in order to deter potential threats to America and its allies. The United States 
began to make use of propaganda to stir anti-Soviet sentiment in Eastern 
Europe. There was a reliance on the possibility of exerting massive retaliation 
against the Soviet Union in the case of an attack on the United States using 
strategic air power. Eisenhower and his policy advisers were “under no 
illusions about the difficulties of getting rid of the nuclear element in the Cold 
War.” The emphasis placed on massive retaliation responded to the focus 
given to deterrence as well as the reduction in the economic costs associated 
with maintaining a large network of military capabilities. The notion of 
massive retaliation served as a backup for the potential failure of deterrence. 
The implementation of massive retaliation also entailed that the members of 
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the Western alliance would be willing to defend themselves in case of being 
attacked by the Soviet Union or its allies. Greater importance was given to 
nuclear weapons and their delivery mechanisms as well as strategic air power, 
a reduction of conventional ground forces, and greater participation of US 
allies in their own defense. 

The “New Look” policy had significant implications for America’s 
geostrategic position. The “New Look” policy was rooted in the idea that 
America would be in a permanent state of war against the Soviet Union. The 
expansion of the dominion of the United States in the wider world was an 
important component of the prosperity of the American people. This is one 
of the reasons why the Eisenhower administration institutionalized America’s 
permanent state of war. The responsibilities accrued as a result of the outcome 
of World War II entailed the creation of a system of vigilance that permeated 
all aspects of American social life. Public Law 601, established by the 79th 
Congress, investigated “the diffusion within the United States of subversive 
and un-American propaganda ... instigated from foreign countries or of a 
domestic origin.”®’ The “New Look” policy had attached to it the possibility 
of a wider spectrum of surveillance. Nevertheless, Eisenhower pointed out 
the threat posed by the untrammeled growth of the federal bureaucracy. The 
Eisenhower administration managed to lower the financial commitments 
to military expenditure made by the Truman administration. Eisenhower 
perceived need for vigilance toward internal and external threats made him 
anxious about the materialistic tendencies of the American people. 

The “New Look” approach endorsed by Eisenhower entailed a reorientation 
of the geostrategic approach implemented by Truman. John Foster Dulles, 
the US Secretary of State, stated that “local defenses must be reinforced by 
the further deterrent of massive retaliatory power.” President Eisenhower 
was satisfied about the fact that “he had located a middle way on national 
security,” which fulfilled America’s strategic needs without causing long- 
term damage to the economy.” There was some controversy regarding the 
implementation of the New Look doctrine. The different branches of the 
military felt that their individual service programs would not be balanced 
against the overall requirements. The Eisenhower administration did not 
envisage a situation in which the United States would have to fight an overt 
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war against the Soviet Union. The “New Look” policy was based on the idea 
that the United States was not in a position to fight several limited wars against 
the Soviet Union but only a decisive nuclear confrontation. In spite of this, 
the Army and the Navy set in motion preparations for the potential need to 
fight limited wars in several geographical locales. This received the support 
of Henry Kissinger, who argued that nuclear weapons would not be used in 
case of limited war, eventually prompting the Eisenhower administration to 
change its position on this issue. Here we see how the intersection between the 
interests of the military and the civilian branches of government intersected in 
matters related to the building of the military—industrial complex. Economic 
considerations did not supersede the concerns about keeping America safe from 
a Soviet attack. Moreover, there was a realization among the members of the 
Eisenhower administration about the need to maintain the dominion of the 
United States in the geographical areas that were part of the US sphere of 
influence. There was an inevitability about the creation of a military-industrial 
complex, since the foreign policy establishment labored under the assumption 
that militarization would prop up America’s geostrategic interests in the 1950s. 


A Managerial Approach to the Management 
of the International Political System 


The dominionist approach in geopolitical matters entailed that the United 
States was compelled to adopt a managerial approach to defend its area of 
influence. The mixture of individualist and collectivist perspectives served 
to prop up the position of big corporate interests and, as such, the American 
economy and its interests in the wider world. One of the instruments used 
by the United States in the first stage of the Cold War to manage its affairs 
domestically and globally was the confluence of the interests of the private 
and public sectors. The formulation of American Exceptionalism that 
emerged as a result of World War II was based on asserting the importance 
of liberal values as tools that would recreate the system of states (or at least 
the emerging “geopolitical core”) according to the principles of freedom and 
justice. The entry of the United States into World War II reinforced the 
idea of the exceptional nature of the United States, not only from a moral 
perspective but also because of the great rise in living standards generated as 
a result of the conflagration.™ 
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The projection of liberal values would facilitate the advancement of the 
geopolitical interests of the United States. The pursuit of these interests 
required sacrificing the spiritual and intellectual legacies of Europe to the 
area beyond the Iron Curtain. This approach facilitated the task of managing 
the international order in the postwar scenario. This meant, in practical 
terms, that the management of the international order would be restricted 
to the areas of influence with cultural similarities to the United States. One 
of the instruments used to manage the area of influence of the United States 
was the element of economic aid, which was regarded by successive presidential 
administrations “as a weapon in the fight against world communism as well 
as an expression of essential United States humanitarianism.”* The objective 
of the Eisenhower administration was to prevent that underdeveloped 
countries would be tempted to introduce communist practices. Furthermore, 
the United States would not permit a return to the autarkic tendencies of the 
1930s in Europe or toward fomenting the self-sufficiency of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. The idea of managing America’s sphere of influence 
relied on the possibility of deterring any potential challenge to its geopolitical 
superiority. 

The managerialism that impacted on the United States and the free 
trade area established after the end of World War II manifested itself in the 
expansion of the scope of activities of multinational corporations, which gave 
industrialists the chance to exercise “international cooperation” by adapting 
to the conditions that prevailed in each country. The rise of multinational 
corporations facilitated the expansion of investment across the globe and 
the rise of living standards through mechanisms such as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The collusion between state 
and corporate interests was criticized by libertarians such as Ayn Rand, who 
argued that under the provisions that prevailed in the “mixed economy,” 
the “genuine producers” were compelled to enter into arrangements with the 
political establishment that were detrimental to their aims. According to the 
libertarian criterion, the mixing of socialist and capitalist elements meant 
that at some point only one would prevail.!” 
the intention to preserve the liberty of the United States, did not bear in mind 
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that this arrangement was rather voluntary in nature and that it allowed 
corporations to ensure profitability over a long period of time. In fact, any 
libertarian inclinations were necessarily framed against the interests of the 
big corporations. 

Managing the international political system meant that the United States 
would have to be on a state of permanent alert. The search for the legitimacy 
of dominion also served to regiment the international environment. 
The managerial perspective led to the growing conflation ofinterests between 
the private and public sectors as the Cold War progressed. The changed 
nature of capitalism entailed a significant level of aggregation of economic 
and political powers in the hands of the big corporations, propped up by their 
assiduous relationship with the US government. The managerial attitude 
espoused by the Roosevelt administration had been intellectually configured 
in the period that immediately preceded the outbreak of World War I. The 
espousal of a managerial attitude on the part of the government would 
have been influential in fixing the social problems that affected the United 
States. There was a belief that market forces needed to be managed 
by big corporations in order to inject predictability in the international 
order. It was thought that “free enterprise” needed to be protected from 
“the nineteenth century implications of anarchy.” Since the start of the Cold 
War, there was a realization that “competition” should not take place 
“between individuals but between organized aggregations of power which 
are both economic and political.”® The element of planning at all levels 
of the administrative system was used to deal with the expediencies of the 
postwar period. The careful monitoring of the political system, fomented 
by the enlargement of the administrative class and the collusion between 
private and public interests, would be an element of paramount importance 
for ensuring the management of the public sphere and America’s dominion 
over its sphere of influence. The notion of rugged individualism coexisted 
with the centralization of power by the federal government. This is reflected 
in the high levels of taxation and the growth of the federal bureaucracy. 
The managerial attitude adopted by the Truman administration continued 
during the Eisenhower administration, notwithstanding the apprehensions 
expressed by the latter regarding the expansion of the duties undertaken 
by the United States in the international order. The Mutual Security Act of 
1951 authorized the granting of “military, economic, and technical assistance 
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to friendly countries to strengthen the mutual security and individual and 
collective defenses of the free world.?® The Mutual Security Act of 1951 
provided the legislative mechanisms to expand the military presence of 
the United States through the element of developmental and military aid and 
technical assistance to several countries, in which the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) was involved. The role of the corporate world was of crucial 
importance for accomplishing this goal. The funds provided by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 concerned every area of the world that was threatened 
by Communism. The Mutual Security Agency would have the “responsibility 
for the programs of economic and technical assistance, and for the continuous 
supervision and general direction of assistance programs, including military 
assistance programs.”*' Since its creation in 1950, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization (later to become the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization) 
acted in an independent manner in order to coordinate and control the wartime 
mobilization activities of the federal government. The administrative 
class acted in quite an independent manner for the purposes of managing 
the areas of the world over which the United States had vested interests. 
There was an assiduous link between the public and the private sectors 
in all areas related to the defense of the United States and the promotion 
of its commercial and geostrategic interests. The passage of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 gave the US government priority for economic 
production in times of national emergency. These provisions allowed 
the United States to ramp up its economy at a time when the country 
was busy fighting the Korean War. The enormous growth of the American 
government benefited the corporate world and created a revolving 
door between the public and the private sectors. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization was headed by Charles E. Wilson, president of General Electric 
and a government mobilization chief in World War II. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization rationed goods for the civilian economy and set up production 
quotas. There was also a high level of supervision on the economic process 
to guarantee the needs of the military economy, including the imposition of 
fines, price controls, and the potential withdrawal of government contracts. 
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Moreover, there was a dispersion of manufacturing centers to the southern 
parts of the United States. The Office of Defense Mobilization invested 
great sums of money to bolster production. The controls introduced, which 
extended to the restriction of procuring certain raw materials like steel for 
civilian needs, by the Office of Defense Mobilization prevented an economic 
recession and fended off the threat of inflation. Here we see the way in which 
the element of planning and the confluence of interests between the public 
and private interests were aligned in order to accomplish America’s vital 
strategic interests.” Notwithstanding the cooperative attitude promoted by 
the United States in the 1950s, it was made clear that the primary interest 
of the United States was to absorb as much of the world market as possible.” 
Managing the international order required a rather high level of control over 
the global economy, as this provided the necessary resources to undertake 
the fight against the Soviet bloc. This comprised access to the raw materials 
of the Third World and the resources of the “industrial perimeter.” 

Another element that allowed the United States to manage its domestic 
space in the early stages of the Cold War was the maintenance of a push and 
pull between collective and individualistic tendencies. ‘There was a dichotomy 
between the rugged individualism exercised by the people and the collectivist 
attitudes that emanated from the Truman and Eisenhower administrations. 
Political expediency shaped the ideological framework that informed 
US policy in the 1950s. America is embodied as a sense of optimism and 
chosenness. This creates a sense of belonging to the ideology of the American 
Nation among all members of the public. In Sombart’s view, “the American 
worker is not opposed to the capitalist economic system as such, intellectually 
or emotionally.” Instead, true to the spirit of American capitalism, 
the American worker “wants to earn as much as his strength will allow, and 
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to be as unrestrained as possible.” Almost paradoxically, the preservation 
of economic prosperity entailed that the individualistic attitude espoused by 
the American public would have to be bolstered by the collectivist approach 
adopted by the Truman and Eisenhower administrations in many areas of 


public life. There was a great deal of bureaucratic infighting in the Eisenhower 
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administration about the implications of the expansion of the war-making 
capabilities of the United States. The Eisenhower administration was keen to 
reduce the level of expenditure in the area of defense. In order to accomplish 
that aim, his Secretary of Defense, Charles Erwin Wilson, who held large 
stockholdings in General Motors, reorganized the Department of State 
along the lines of an industrial corporation, decentralizing its functions and 
delegating more power to all employees across the board. 

The conservative ideology that permeated American thinking during 
the 1950s was critical of the efforts to mix individualistic and collectivist 
tendencies. Gill argues that as systems “grow they encroach,” which meant 
intervention in all areas of private and public life.*° For the conservative camp, 
the best way to keep the flame of American Exceptionalism alive was to curtail, 
to the fullest extent possible, the size of the state. Burnham observed that “one 
after another of the sovereign capitalist nations are being either wiped out 
altogether or stripped of the attributes of sovereignty” due to the growing 
collusion between public and corporate interests.” ‘The compromise was to 
create a modus vivendi between socialism and capitalism. The Truman 
and Eisenhower administrations worked to create a modus vivendi between 
individualism and collectivism in the 1950s. The United States selected some 
collectivist elements in order to manage social expectation and to deal with 
the responsibilities that it undertook for the purpose of managing its emerging 
“geopolitical core.” There were calls from the conservative camp to reduce 
government to a minimum.” Inevitably, the political expediencies created by 
the Cold War entailed a vigorous push and pull between individualism and 
collectivism. The growing influence of the state on the lives of the individual 
was decried by the conservative segment of the population, which regarded 
the mixture between individualism and collectivism merely as a product of 
political expediency but to a large extent inimical to the American experience. 
Frank Chodorov, a prominent Old Right libertarian thinker, stated, “in place 
of truth, the ideal is adjustment, that is, the acceptance of whatever happen 
to be the modes of thought and action established among us—not because 
it is purported that they are true, but just because they are.”° The discontent 
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with the collectivist influence that engulfed American public life in the 1950s 
was connected to the need to imprint an American signature on the notion 
of Western civilization, which implied endorsing individualistic tendencies 
aimed at preserving the scope of freedom. Chodorov stated that: 


since in the eyes of God every man is king, it was up to him to prove 
himself. Out of that tenet of faith came the philosophy of liberalism 
that is the mark of western civilization. In its political expression 
it lodged sovereignty in the individual and reduced government to 
the status of a maid-servant. In economics it gave rise to the doctrine of 
laissez faire. In social life it did away with the fictional castes.'° 


There was also a new brand of conservatives who were keen to emphasize 
the need to prevail in the confrontation against the Soviet Union, which 
entailed a high level of political and economic centralization. The political 
expediencies generated by the Cold War in the 1950s led to a switch 
toward the collectivization of certain parts of the economic process. 
While this generated a cultural backlash within the conservative camp, 
it also ensured that the United States would remain on a sound war footing 
in order to undertake the ideological fight against the Soviet Union. 
Another important element of the push toward the supremacy of the 
managerialist view is the prominent role of research corporations, which 
were put in charge of advising the US government on policy matters. This 
managerial approach was informed by the mythical aspect of American 
Exceptionalism, which traversed all the ideological views regarding 
the position of the United States in the early Cold War period in a vertical 
manner. The managerial approach was sustained by the idea that the US 
government should outsource policymaking according to a rational choice 
stance that would be useful to tackle issues without resorting to partisan 
politics. The democratic conception that prevailed in the United States 
during the 1950s was sustained by the view of the partial privatization of 
power. Rational choice theory occupied a central role in the manner in which 
policy was enacted, with the aim of solving “strategic, military problems and 
not problems of economic modeling, even though its potential usefulness 
in economics and other social sciences was later recognized.”!"! The rational 
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choice approach was conducive to preserving the stability of the internal 
order and, by extension, the international political system that emerged 
in the aftermath of World War II. There was also a push toward the adoption of 
a supranational perspective in regard to matters pertaining to the governance 
of the international order, which necessitated the rebuking of the nationalist 
tendencies that had an impact on the disorder that occurred during 
the first half of the century. The supranational perspective in governance 
matters was geared toward advancing liberalism through the creation 
of (1) policymaking groupings operating at a transnational level and (2) 
the expansion of regional blocs that had the purpose of creating a common 
approach regarding the resolution of problems that affected the international 
community. The managerialist perspective that informed the international 
order in the postwar era was entrenched by the high level of influence of 
corporate interests in the decision-making process in the United States and 
other rich countries in the Western world. There was an intricate relationship 
between the corporate world and think tanks that were put in charge of 
devising the policy enacted by Washington. 

The managerial approach had the consequence of generating a debate 
about the management of the resources of the United States, as it was shown 
by the Paley Commission Report in 1951, which advocated the creation of 
a national energy policy and investment in renewable sources. Eisenhower 
made efforts to stabilize the number of people working for the federal 
government. The Kestnbaum Commission also advocated that “good 
management” entailed the “nationalization of some state administered 
activity.”'! Conservatives in the Eisenhower administration soon found 
out that there would be no reversal of the massive intervention of the state 
in the economic process. The second Hoover Commission also warned 
of the bureaucratic waste in Washington. The control of the Senate and 
the House by the Democrats also prevented any possible reversal of the 
New Deal policies. The creation of a bureaucratic apparatus capable of 
sustaining the responsibilities undertaken by the United States attests to 
the triumph of a power elite, which labored under the assumption that 
“democracy” was effectively “an impediment to the smooth functioning 
of the corporate state.”!° The centrality of the war economy entailed the 
formation of a “power elite” that was “composed of men whose positions 
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enable them to transcend the ordinary environments of ordinary men and 
women.” According to Wright Mills, this power elite were “in command 
of the major hierarchies and organizations of modern society,” ruling 
“big corporations ... the machinery of the state ... [and] the military 
establishment, [occupying] the strategic command posts of the social 
structure, in which are now centered the effective means of the power 
and the wealth and the celebrity which they enjoy.”'’* The managerial 
approach entailed discarding isolationism as a viable alternative to US 
foreign policy." It is in this period where the “tyranny of the status” quo 
began to be entrenched in American politics. The expansion of the size 
of government during the Eisenhower period only slowed down. The 
arrangement inherited from the New Deal period entailed that “every 
special interest” in government funds would fight tooth and nail in order to 
protect it.'°° Reversing that situation was not going to be easy in a country 
with a system of government based on checks and balances, which made it 
difficult to create changes in economic management other than in times of 
national emergency, such as the Great Depression. 


Conclusion 


The cultural particularities of US society are of fundamental importance 
in understanding the elements that guided US foreign policy during 
the 1950s. The three components cited above—faith, dominance, and 
managerialism—were of ultimate significance in driving policies aimed at 
ensuring US geopolitical preponderance during the early Cold War period. 
This modus operandi had long lasting implications for the role of the United 
States as a hegemonic power. The influence of managerialism explains wider 
trends that have been taking place in the international order after the end of 
the Cold War, particularly as it relates to the symbiotic relationship between 
the corporate and public spheres in the management of conflict. The element 
of faith would set the trend for the legitimization of American geopolitical 
power. The sense of American Exceptionalism that unfolded in the 1950s 
was based on the idea of the country’s moral superiority and the legitimization 
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of the dominance exercised over vast areas of the world as well as the creation 
of an emerging “geopolitical core.” Another of the particularities observed 
during the 1950s was the sense of political expediency in shaping policies 
based on a mixture of individualism and collectivism and a confluence of 
interests between the public and private sectors. These particularistic markers 
would have a significant impact on US policy as well as the geopolitical 
scenario that emerged in the initial stages of the Cold War. 
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Chapter 3 


COMMUNISM, EURASIANISM, 
AND DESPOTISM: THE MARKERS 
OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
IN THE 1950s 


Introduction 


This chapter examines the markers of foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
in the 1950s. The Soviet intellectual class contributed to maintaining 
social control of the citizenry through the projection of a narrative that 
served to legitimize the power of the ruling elite. Eurasianism was also 
an instrument that entrenched the geopolitical influence of the Soviet 
Union in Eastern Europe. The cultural rapprochement between the 
Soviet Union and the countries of the Intermarium was propelled by 
the need to secure that area of Europe from interference by the Western 
powers. Eurasianism became an important instrument for harmonizing 
the political and economic principles that would guide relations among 
the countries that made up the Soviet bloc. The bureaucratic class 
also played a role as a bulwark of the managerial system that prevailed 
in the Soviet Union during the 1950s. The despotic tendencies that emerged 
from the bureaucratic class were of paramount importance for deploying 
a scheme of foreign policy that would enable the Soviet Union to keep 
control over its sphere of influence. 


The Intellectual Construction of Communism in the 1950s 


The Soviet intellectual class disseminated the articles of faith that guided the 
construction of Soviet society and Moscow” foreign policy in the 1950s. 
The intellectual class was put in charge of constructing a narrative aimed 
at legitimizing the Communist system. The task of Soviet intellectuals was 
informed by the international environment, which was still perceived as 
being hostile toward the Soviet Union. The Soviet intelligentsia was in charge 
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of projecting a legitimizing narrative in exchange for a living standard 
that was higher than the rest of the population.' Their role was to “perfect” 
social relations and to create a “new man,” even when this implied the 
existence of a certain level of dissonance between reality and ideology. The 
intellectual class was in charge of paying attention “to the ideological and 
political education of all the people,” which included the members of its own 
social stratum.’ This meant that the leading class of the Soviet Union was 
not the “proletariat” but a small group of people in charge of disciplining 
society through the projection of narratives that legitimized the power 
of the Communist Party.? The intellectual construction of Communism 
by the bureaucratic class was centered around the idea of bringing about 
egalitarianism to Soviet society. However, in practical terms, it “led not only 
to inequality of wealth but also to inequality before the law.”* In other 
words, the Soviet leadership was able to employ the mechanisms needed 
to create economic meliorism, but not to the same degree as it unfolded 
in the Western world. This meant that resources were rationed according to 
the position that each individual occupied in the system, which often meant 
restrictions as to the availability of goods and services. The intellectual class 
ensured that the Communist ideology would respond to the social conditions 
that prevailed in the Soviet Union in the 1950s. The intellectual construction of 
Communism gyrated around the narrative of the improvement of conditions 
for Soviet citizens. The 1950s was a momentous period for the evolution of 
Communist thinking. There was a realization, emanating from the changes 
generated by Nikita Khrushchev’s coming to power in 1953 as First Secretary 
ofthe Communist Party ofthe Soviet Union, that emphasis needed to be placed 
on creating an economic system that would attempt to surpass American 
capitalism. Competition against the United States was an important driver 
in the scheme of foreign policy put together by the Soviet Union in the 1950s. 
There were significant improvements made in industry, agriculture, transport, 
and communications as well as the “material and cultural standards of 


the people.” Khrushchev’s visit to the United States in 1959 paved the way 
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for the idea that economic competition should be the main informative aspect 
of United States-Soviet Union relations.® In the 1950s, Soviet Communism 
recovered some of the optimistic philosophical elements of Communism, 
as they related to the improvement of economic conditions for ordinary 
citizens. The shift to economic matters constituted, in some regards, a return 
to classical Marxism. Marx regarded Communism in “universal” terms 
and as a “civilizing” ideology of meliorist orientation, both in political and 
economic terms. During the 1950s, the legitimacy of the Soviet Union 
depended, to a significant extent, on the capacity to match the United States 
in providing its citizenry with rising living standards. This was an aspect 
of the Soviet economy that was noticeable to Western observers. Averrell 
Harriman, United States Ambassador to the Soviet Union between 1943 and 
1946, stated that “the Soviets have done great things in expanding heavy 
industry but only a mediocre job in meeting the consumer needs of their 
people.” There was a realization that “if Communism is to be accepted 
in the world, they [would] have to show more progress in improved standards 
of living for the people than they have after half a century of rule in Russia.”’ 
The intellectual orientation of Soviet Communism after the death of 
Stalin veered toward economic concerns. There was a top-down approach 
in regard to governance matters, placing the Communist Party as the entity 
capable of expanding social welfare in a country that had experienced 
a great deal of economic transformation since the 1930s. The 1950s gave 
new impetus to the improvement of economic conditions. Khanin states 
that “a fundamentally new feature of this period in the evolution of the Soviet 
economy was the fact that, in contrast to the previous period, intensive 
factors became the basis of development of the economy.”* The wage 
differentials that were introduced as incentive mechanisms for production 
created a bourgeoisie (that means, the members of the administrative class) 
that was quite similar to the one that existed in Western Europe. The Soviet 
system did not create social relations between “equals” but a system based 
on conformity and a state that had a concern for those who are seen 
as “inferior.”’ The Communist Party was seen as a tool for the improvement 
of socioeconomic conditions for the Soviet population. The process of 
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De-Stalinization envisaged a partial withering away of the state, in alignment 
with Marxist theory. However, provisions were made to have the Communist 
Party have a prominent role, even under conditions of full communism.” 

The Soviet leadership believed that communism could be a tool for 
the construction of a better society. Khrushchev stated that “the fact 
that it has been impossible to prevent war and that the Soviet people and 
peoples of other countries have been able to enjoy the benefits of peaceful 
live must be regarded as the chief result of the activities of our party at its 
central committee increasing the might of the Soviet state.”!! The intellectual 
approach that underscored the legitimacy of Communism relied on 
strengthening the scientific-oriented approach in public life. Khrushchev 
continued with the efforts to extend “scientific” material to the masses 
in order to “liberate” them from prejudice.’ This state of affairs marks 
a significant departure from the United States, since the Soviet Union 
placed a significant emphasis on economic rather than spiritual matters. 
Nonetheless, there was a metaphysical perspective that informed the manner 
in which communism unfolded in the 1950s. 

The cultural history of the Soviet Union since the 1950s was marked by 
waves of relaxation followed by repression. Critics argued that socialism, 
as experienced in the Soviet Union, had not produced an emancipation of 
the individual but a “new kind of tyrant,” in the sense that improvements 
made in living standards were made under an undemocratic form of 
government. During the 1950s, there were some ethnic skirmishes in 
the Virgin Lands area between Russians, Chechens, and Ingush as well as 
some soldier riots mobilized in the construction sector.'* The need to provide 
justification for the ways and means used to manage the Soviet system 
necessitated the input of the intellectual class. In the 1950s, the Soviet 
Union had responsibilities that entailed a subjection of ideology to political 
necessity. Marxist theory advocates the idea that the “economic basis” 
of society is used to “control history to the fullest possible extent,” but not 
so much to describe its unfoldment. In this sense, there was an optimistic 
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view of history that mirrored American Exceptionalism.® The ethical 
framework that underpinned Soviet Communism was informed by the state 
of backwardness that had historically affected Russia vis-à-vis the West. 
This is why Soviet ethics “feels that reference to any supernatural or mystical 
factor is scientifically unjustified, clouds the issues, and leaves an opening for 
anti-social forces to take advantage of the credulity of uneducated people." 
There was little room for metaphysics in an environment that needed to 
be quickly improved in the material sense. In the 1950s, Soviet philosophy 
was guided by the belief that materialism and a complete detachment 
from traditionalist interpretations of reality were the only ways to advance 
the material condition of the citizenry. During the 1950s, there was a push for 
deepening the vitalist approach to Communism, which had been of paramount 
importance for industrializing the country in the 1930s. During the 1950s, 
the concept of freedom intersected with the notion of rational “activity,” 
understood as “activeness which is always directed towards achieving 
a consciously defined end” and “consummated in a result,” aimed at attaining 
material progress.” In the context of the 1950s, the legitimacy of the Soviet 
system in the international order could only be attained by providing a viable 
socioeconomic alternative to the capitalist system, which required a strong 
vitalist philosophical input. This is the reason why Communism began to 
make inroads into Africa, Latin America, and parts of Asia. The intellectual 
orientation of Soviet Gommunism in the 1950s was directed toward serving 
the “interests of all the peace-loving peoples, [restraining] the aggressive 
strivings of the bellicose imperialist circles and [supporting and encouraging] 
the growing forces of peace,” notwithstanding the need to maintain a defensive 
posture through the Warsaw Pact arrangement.'* The legitimacy of the 
Soviet system depended on protecting the safety of the population, as seen 
“during the Civil War and the Great Patriotic War,’ when it was claimed 
that “Communists came out bravely and resolutely in defence of the workers 
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and peasants and fought ruthlessly against the enemies of the people of every 


9919 


hue.” The pervasive belief was that the victory of Communism depended 
on maintaining a strong level of differentiation between friend and enemy. 
Paradoxically, this was a concern voiced out by Mao Zedong, who was wary 
about the repercussions of the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party, in spite of being confident about the ability of Communism to overcome 


some of its errors. Mao stated that, 


taken as a whole the international communist movement is only a little 
over hundred years old [and] experience in many fields of revolutionary 
work is still inadequate. Great achievements have been made, but there 
are still shortcomings and mistakes.... Reactionary forces the world 
over are pouring ridicule on this event: they jeer at the fact that we are 


overcoming mistakes in our camp.” 


The Communist movement was acquiring a “polycentric” orientation.”! 
The experience of other Soviet bloc countries contributed to augment the 
intellectual patrimony of Communists. The attraction of Communism in 
certain parts of the Third World responded to its emancipatory framework 
of reference, as it discarded traditionalist thinking.” The possibility of 
changing the world motivated a great deal of political activism in the Third 
World.” In the 1950s, Soviet Communism had a redemptionist perspective 
attached to it. It envisaged that under the conditions of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat,” there would be a “merciless” conflict in order to rid 
the proletariat of their bourgeois habits, which was to be carried out by 
the rule of the “vanguard,” which thinks and acts on behalf of the masses, 
unable and unwilling to have ontological independence without the ruling 
elite. Morality was subordinated to the needs of “class struggle.”** In order 
to accomplish this goal, notions such as “democracy” were semantically 
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subverted for the purpose of achieving certain political goals. The Third 
World was fertile ground for the expansion of a materialist approach to 
the resolution of the problems that emerged from their subservience to 
the United States and the social problems that it faced. At the same time, there 
was also room allowed for the “contradictions” that informed the evolution 
of the Communist system as it developed intellectually in accordance with 
conditions that prevailed in the international order.” 

The intellectual construction of Communism during the 1950s was 
inextricably connected to the need to prop up the idea of building Soviet 
patriotism, which included “three distinct notions: Russian nationalism, 
loyalty of non-Russian citizens to the Soviet State, and complete devotion to 
the same State on the part of all ‘progressive’ foreigners (Gommunists).”*° The 
idea of patriotism in the Soviet Union had a Russian nationalist nucleus that 
enabled the geopolitical projection of the country into the wider world and 
the consolidation of Russia as the core element of the Soviet state. The Soviet 
Union was a distinct geographical space, not just an idealistic place. Kulski adds 
that in the 1950s, “a non-Russian Soviet citizen [was] not expected to indulge 
in bourgeois nationalism [as] this [was] the privilege of the Russian citizen. 
A non-Russian should cultivate Soviet State patriotism [and] as a state citizen, 
he should find a source of pride in the glory of the Soviet Union.” Soviet 
patriotism was fomented from the top down, and it included the glorification 
of prerevolutionary heroic themes. The appeal to Soviet patriotism was 
further enhanced by the appeal to collaboration between the intellectual 
and the working class. There was a new generation of intellectuals that had 
been brought up to think about the world from a dialectical-materialistic 
perspective. In the Khrushchev era, “the majority of the older intellectuals 
learnt to cooperate with the other sections of the working people, became 
as one with the working class and the peasantry in respect to their relation 
toward the means of production, and became enthusiastic over the socialist 
ideals and the far-reaching plans for building a new society.”** The overriding 
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importance of Russian nationalism in the Soviet credo was reflected in the 
use of the Russian language. Interestingly, Stalin’s views on the matter were 
quite conservative. He stated that, 


however fierce the class struggle might become, it must never be 
allowed to lead to the disintegration of society. Language should be seen 
in this context. Society needs it as a stable instrument of communication 
to regulate production. It cannot after a revolution be changed at will 
without endangering the survival of society. And as language is not 
fundamentally influenced by changes in the socio-economic system, it is 
no part of the superstructure. Language, the “form of national culture,” 


2929 


shows a “kind of indifference to classes. 


There was an element of continuity provided by the Russian language, which 
gave stability to the Soviet Union, a multinational construct. Nevertheless, 
the rapid process of industrialization and the level of political repression 
that was needed to maintain a grip on power entailed a new way of speaking 
the language. The ethical framework that guided life in the Soviet Union 
was cased in a language that propped up the interests of the Communist 
regime. The use of language promoted by the Communist regime provided 
“an inexhaustible source of metaphors and common places,” introducing 
“a basic dualism ... taken from the military glossary.” Different expressions 
were used to describe similar situations. However, their semantic context 
changed according to the ideological perspective attached to it. For example, 
“the phrase zavoyevanie kosmosa (the conquest of space), used in connection to 
the Americans [was] replaced by osvoyente kosmosa (the benign development 
of space) when the Soviet Union is referred to.”*! Subordinating language to 
ideology was an aspect of paramount importance for replacing the old system 
of thought with a new one, firmly entrenched in the Communist values 
promoted by the Soviet Union. 

The intellectual evolution of Communism was guided by the collaboration 
of socialist and Christian Democrat leaders with Communists in Western 
Europe. There was also an overall assumption that society could be 
made more “orderly and prosperous, by a state apparatus which takes charge 
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of the economy, and runs it according to plan.” However, the high level of 
centralization present in both the Western and Communist camps contributed 
to augment the level of economic prosperity, albeit in the context of increased 
militarization.” Former Communists also indicated, quite pertinently, how 
Communism neglected “the passion both men and women have for being 
led, for obeying, and conforming, and belonging-to.”*? Communists claimed 
that education would allow human beings to eliminate the possibility of 
developing an “authoritarian personality” theory. Chamberlin states that 
collective dictatorships like the Soviet Union worked “to twist the creative 
thinkers into propagandists for their pet theories.” There was a propagation 
of the idea that the Soviet state worked in order to bring forth the best qualities 
in the individual. The spread of terror during the Stalin years facilitated, 
“the entrenchment of this cognitive dissonance, as when words alone [did] 
not suffice, the language of the cheka [would supply] the deficiency.” One 
of the defining characteristics of Soviet Communism was the complete 
politicization of life. The intellectual construction of Communism in the 1950s 
had a defensive perspective attached to it. The Soviet Union maintained 
a cautious attitude when it came to guarding against ideological infiltration. 
This is something that was observed in the manner in which the Communist 
propaganda addressed its foreign interlocutors, inculcating hatred against 
their national governments, sympathy for the “socialist homeland and 
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The use of propaganda was based 


indoctrination in favor of communism. 
on the heavy repetition of slogans, which instilled a sense of obedience 
among the members of the public. The propaganda technique also relied 
on the use of comparative narrative as well as the use of an aggressive 
stance “as the best means of defense.”*’ In the words of Herbert Marcuse, 
in the Soviet Union, “man is to be in all his manifestations a social and 
political being.”** The high level of politicization that informed public life 
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in the Soviet Union was also aimed at dealing with the fact that class struggles 
had been neutralized in the “advanced industrial countries.”* The role of 
the media was to instill among the public what to “know, think and believe,” 
due to a complete ignorance about what went on abroad.!° 

The uprisings of the 1950s entrenched the idea that the Soviet Union should 
provide the impetus for the advancement of socialism throughout the world, 
albeit within the notion of respecting the specific path to be undertaken by 
each country. Khrushchev stated that “the winning of power by the working 
people will be achieved with due account taken of the existing conditions 
in each individual country, with due account taken of the correlation of 
class forces and of the revolutionary tradition of the world proletariat." 
In spite of highlighting that each socialist country needed to find its own 
path to socialism, there was also an indication that the achievements of 
the Soviet Union were of paramount importance in the advancement of 
socialism throughout the world. The idea of competition within the notion 
of peaceful coexistence also made the expansion of communism conditional 
on sound economic performance. In fact, the Khrushchev years could be 
seen as a relaunching of the Soviet project along economic-driven lines. 
The Khrushchev years created a significant break between Western 
Communists and the Soviet Union, especially in the context of the rise of 
Third World politics and the emergence of leaders that were more interested 
in focusing on “alienation” rather than “economic exploitation” as a decisive 
marker of Marxist politics.” Khrushchev entrenched the notion of a global 
order divided between two camps, which entailed the need to expand 
the scope of cooperation between socialist countries in order to prevent 
the onset of conflict at a global level. 

The 1950s also introduced some elements of conservatism into the political 
and economic systems. The existence ofa public and private sphere in the Soviet 
Union exemplified the transformation that took place in the country after 
the death of Stalin. During the Khrushchev years, there was also a de facto 
consolidation of “private” spaces, as seen in the construction of housing 
buildings that were respectful of family life. In addition to this, there was an 
increasing “generalized unregulated particularism” that contributed to 
the consolidation of private space, particularly due to the need to conceal 
the extensive practices that took place in the context of the “second economy,” 
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based on barter and the black market.’ This state of affairs attested to 
the maturation of the power of the Soviet Union and the narrowing down 
of the spectacular goals initially attached to the construction of socialism. 
The informal economic relations that took place within the Soviet Union were 
one of the main ways in which people were able to survive. The Khrushchev 
years produced a “softening of the war of the totalist state on its own people 
and the world, as the long-awaited ‘inevitable change’ or “fundamental 
transformation” in the inner dynamics of capitalist countries was nonetheless 
marred in “selfdeception.”** During the Khrushchev years, Communism 
ceased to be regarded as a utopia. The practical realities involved in 
creating material progress eroded the spectrum of idealism in the Soviet 
system, particularly in the context of the responsibilities that Moscow had 
in the management of the international order. 

The Stalinist period had been informed by a centralized way of 
managing economic policy and the “totalitarian principle of unstinting 
exploitation of workers for the impersonal profit of the corporate state 
employer,’ hence reducing the scope of utopia in the Soviet project. 
The need to deal with the political realities present in the domestic and 
international environments was also a feature of the Khrushchev years.” 
There was a continuation of the idea of revising the socialist principle 
according to the idea that the exploitation of workers was a necessary 
precondition in order to halt the system of exploitation promoted by 
the capitalist system. The system of class and wage differentiation inherited 
from the Stalinist period continued unabated, since this was seen as an element 
of vital importance in propping up the Soviet economy and the aspirations of 
surpassing the United States in terms of material well-being. The bolstering 
of the industrial resources of the Soviet Union necessitated the application of 
some capitalist elements. Indeed, Stalin had claimed that the Soviet Union 
had reached the lower stage of communism and the law of value did not only 
apply to capitalist exchange but also operated under a socialist economy, 
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After Stalin’s death, there was a preference for stability in the upper 
echelons of power. ‘The Khrushchev years marked a break with Stalinism: 
“Stalin’s relationship with his colleagues was such that while he was alive, 
there could not have been any hint of outright opposition to his leadership. 
To the end, his management of the security police and of the ideological 
apparatus remained complete and unchallenged.... Stalin had made a point 
of presiding over all meetings of the Politburo while he was in Moscow 
and of rejecting any reference to others ‘presiding over’ cabinet meetings 
in his absence.” The lack of uncollegiality in the manner in which the country 
was ran produced discord with allies such as Yugoslavia and China, which 
refused to acquiesce to the heavy-handed attitude of the Soviet Union. This is 
a legacy that would also inform the Khrushchev years in regard to relations 
with other socialist countries. 

Communism was legitimized by World War II, as it provided evidence 
as to the usefulness of central planning as a mechanism to ensure the survival 
of the Soviet Union. However, there was a realization about the limits of 
Communism as an ideology capable of (1) producing the degree of growth 
that was necessary to elevate the socioeconomic conditions of the population 
and (2) creating a real alternative to capitalism in the countries that were 
part of the Soviet sphere of influence. In order to bridge this gap, the Soviet 
Union began to entice the newly independent countries of the Third World, 
who were interested in producing endogenous economic growth and some 
level of industrialization. During the 1950s, Communism did not lose its 
messianic component. The disenchantment of Communist thinkers with 
what was perceived to be the state capitalism practiced by the Soviet Union 
led the Communist leaders of the Third World to experiment with the idea of 
an indigenous approach to Communism, as seen in the rise of leaders such 
as Tito and Kwame Nkrumah, who advocated different formulations of 
socialism that would suit the needs of their respective countries. The ideology 
propounded by the Soviet Union was informed by the state of competition 
with the United States. The emphasis on high levels of production reflected 
the somewhat delusional belief in “catching up” with the United States and 
in maintaining high levels of production in heavy industry. The intellectual 
class in the Soviet Union during the 1950s played an important role in Soviet 
society. Intellectuals, who included writers, artists, scientists, and other 
professionals, were considered an essential part of Soviet society and were 
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expected to contribute to the progress and development of the country. 
However, intellectuals were also expected to adhere to Communist Party 
ideology and support the Soviet government. This meant that they were 
often required to produce works that reflected Communist ideology and to 
refrain from questioning or criticizing the government or the Communist 
Party. Intellectuals who deviated from this line could face reprisals, such 
as censorship or expulsion from their work. Despite these restrictions, 
many intellectuals in the Soviet Union during the 1950s managed to have 
a significant impact on culture and society through their works, with 
some of them becoming important figures in Soviet popular culture and 
in the international world. 


The Role of Eurasianism in the Soviet Foreign Policy 


in the 1950s 


Eurasianism is an undercurrent of political and cultural thoughts that hold 
that Russia and the countries of Eastern Europe have a unique history 
and culture that distinguishes them from Western Europe and East Asia. 
The latent Eurasianism that informed Soviet domestic and foreign policy 
during the 1950s was one of the ways to differentiate communism from 
the liberal principles guiding the conduct of the United States and its allies 
during the early stage of the Cold War. There were elements of Eurasianism 
that were immersed in the way Soviet Communism unfolded in the 1950s. 
The Soviet Union could only expand its geostrategic reach toward the areas of 
the world that had some elements of cultural affinity and those were 
in its immediate neighborhood. This telluric approach was of paramount 
importance for fighting any cosmopolitan tendencies that might have arisen 
within the Communist leadership. The “cosmopolitanism” propounded 
by the capitalist system was considered to be a “reactionary, anti-patriotic, 
bourgeois outlook on things, hypocritically regarding the whole world 
as one’s fatherland, denying the value of national culture [and] rejecting 
the rights of nations to independent existence.”! The Eurasianist perspective 
was circumscribed to maintaining a grip over the immediate area of 
geopolitical influence of the Soviet Union. Indeed, prominent organizations 
in the United States argued that the geopolitical intentions of the Soviet Union 
were motivated by “feelings of inferiority and immediate insecurity [and] 
age-old imperialist designs running through several hundred years of Russian 
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history [as well as] a “Monroe Doctrine” of their own.” Eurasianism posits 
that the use of European ideas impeded Russia from developing its own 
social and economic paths. For Eurasianists, geographical factors usher 
in the phenomenon of Russian authoritarianism and force Eurasianists to 
see the need of Russia to preserve an empire in order to prop up its identity. 
Eurasianists accepted the Communist ideology propagated by the Soviet 
Union as a way of maintaining a Russo-centric cultural space encompassing 
the lands between Western Europe and East Asia. Lev Gumilev (1912-1992), 
one of the main exponents of Eurasianism, recognized the sense of prestige 
brought to Russia about by the Soviet Union, which managed to juxtapose 
itself to “European civilization,” based on a materialistic philosophy detached 
from the needs of the soul, and hence intrinsically opposed to Russian culture. 
For Eurasianists, emphasizing the difference between Russian and Western 
cultures was a way to preserve the conservative essence of Russian morality 
and geography. The thesis proposed by Eurasianists such as Nikolai Trubetskoi 
is that of a parallel development with the “West” and not in competition 
with Europe. For Trubetskoi, geographical proximity played a significant 
role in creating a close rapport between Russians and their neighbors. 
The Communist system took on some of the ideas propounded by Eurasianists 
in order to prop up a system that sought to develop the political personality of 
Russia and the states that were contiguous to it, albeit in the spirit of coexistence 
with the West. Despite upholding what was seen by Eurasianists as a vacuous 
ideology, the Soviet Union was credited with maintaining the geographical 
unity of the Eurasian entity. The Eurasianist principle constituted a strong 
civilizational vector in the confrontation between the Soviet Union and 
the West. As Feliks Koneczny, a famous Polish historian, put it: 


The West and Turan are absolute, contrary poles. The deepest root of 
this opposition is a fundamentally different attitude towards man and 
towards the position of an individual in the human group. Turan does 
not know man as a person; it docs not know any dignity of a person; 
the individual has value and importance only is his role of a component 
part of the State’s organisation. In the Turanian civilisation and in its 
descendant. Muscovy-Russia, there is, legally, no such a thing as a 


50 


“society” in existence: the State is everything. 
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The Soviet regime borrowed from the Eurasianist tradition the view 
that Russia was not a nation-state but an “empire.” The Eurasianist 
movement originally sympathized with the Bolshevik Revolution, as it created 
the possibility of establishing a national identity encompassing the Slavic 
and Turkic ethnic groups that inhabit Russia. However, the Eurasianists 
did not subscribe to the aims of establishing Communism in Russia. 
The Eurasianist movement borrowed ideas from conservative and Slavophile 
thinkers such as Konstantin Leontiev, who in the East, Russia, and Slavdom 
advocated that Russia should restrict the level of political and economic 
liberalizations promoted by the materialism from the West. Although 
the Khrushchev regime emphasized the need to achieve greater material 
prosperity, there was a communal orientation on these matters that created 
an important level of approximation with the aims of the Eurasianist camp. 

Eurasianists differed from Communists in the degree to which they supported 
nationalist tendencies. It is important to remember that Lenin was rather 
sympathetic to nationalism, arguing that in certain cases, the nationalist 
struggle is a just cause and also a prerequisite for liberating workers from 
oppression. However, Eurasianists claimed that Soviet Communism was 
ultimately interested in eroding national identities. Gumilev rejected the 
efforts made by the Stalin regime to overcome the differences that existed 
between the different ethnicities by proclaiming the primacy of Sovietism. 
Gumilev wanted to “revalorize the principle of ethnic individuality and 
to re-established the earlier positive synergy between it and polyethnic 
integration.” The Eurasianist perspective was also geared toward protecting 
the Soviet position as a prime geopolitical power with a strong territorial 
foothold in the “World Island.” Eurasianism was seen by intellectuals 
such as Lev Gumilev “as a philosophy [that could bridge] the gap between 
an exclusive ethnic Russian concept of Russia and the reality of the state’s 
multi-ethnicity.”°? Eurasianism served the purpose of keeping a strong 
territorial foothold in the European and Asian continents. Ideology functions 
according to a double-pronged perspective that includes a material and 
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spiritual component. The idea of the redemptionist power of Communism 
created a convenient rhetorical apparatus that enabled the Soviet Union 
to push for the accomplishment of its most vital geopolitical objective, 
namely, the consolidation of the Soviet Union as the preeminent power 
in the Eurasian continent.* Eurasianism, as adopted by the Soviet Union, 
had as one of its main premises the preservation of Russia as a European 
power. Eurasianism, which is basically rooted upon the differentiated path 
of development between Western Europe and East Asia, also informed 
the political guidelines adopted by other Communist leaders such as Tito, 
who emphasized the need to maintain unity among the different socialist 
countries, since this would allow them to make “it possible for all the elements 
which might hamper the strengthening of our mutual confidence to be 
eliminated from everyday practice.” The Eurasianist geopolitical approach 
was a vital component of the ideological apparatus that sustained Soviet 
foreign policy in the aftermath of World War II. The Eurasianist orientation 
demarcated the boundaries of the geopolitical actions of the Soviet Union; 
a factor that ultimately contributed to create a degree of coexistence between 
the superpowers. The ideological framework that supported the Soviet scheme 
of foreign policy was imbued by the experience of having resisted the Nazi and 
Fascist attempts to subjugate the Soviet Union. The Eurasianist perspective 
employed by the Soviet leadership had a well-demarcated sense of opposition 
toward the Western nations, whose geopolitical intentions were judged to 
be as ominous as those of the Axis powers during World War II.’ Russia’s 
foreign policy was traditionally informed by an Eurasianist perspective, 
which revolves around the consolidation of the country as an “inland” power 
capable of fending off the threat posed by the Western powers.” The inland 
mentality that informed Soviet foreign policy during the 1950s was informed 
by a strong Eurasianist component. The Soviet Union was prompted to secure 
a geopolitical foothold in the European and Asian continents in order to avoid 
the possibility ofencirclement by the Western powers.** The Khrushchev period 
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was keen on developing relations with the satellite nations that appeared to be 
more rooted in the commonalities shared by the nations of eastern Europe and 
Russia. This task was facilitated by the unwillingness of the United States and 
its allies to come to the rescue of the eastern European nations that formed 
part of the Soviet bloc. 

The Eurasianist orientation that informed Soviet foreign policy in the 
1950s was also used to deal with a well-entrenched “othering” of Russia 
that was constantly promoted in Western political circles. The promotion of 
“socialism in one country” and the abandonment (for all practical purposes) 
of the will to bring into fruition the “dictatorship of the proletariat” responded 
to the need to confront the hostile attitude engendered by the Western 
representation of Russia as an inferior civilization, prone to autocratic beliefs.” 
The acknowledgement of the inherent vulnerability of the Soviet Union, 
rather than a sense of mission aimed at overhauling the scheme of interstate 
relations in a systemic manner, was the most important factor that guided 
Soviet foreign policy in the 1950s. Soviet foreign policy was also dictated by 
the tenets established by the Civilizationist school of Russian foreign policy, 
which maintains that “Russian values [are] different from those of the West.” 
The Civilizationist school makes the case for the superiority of Russian 
cultural values, promoting “the identity of the Russian Empire,” to transcend 
the geopolitical constraints imposed upon Russia by the Westerns powers.®° 
The idea of encirclement and the sense ofestrangement from Western European 
cultural values remained powerful influencers in the way Moscow deployed 
its foreign policy in the 1950s. The Stalinist regime regarded the outcome 
of World War II as an opportunity to expand Soviet influence in an area of 
the European continent that had historically been part ofthe Russian cultural 
orbit before the onset of the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 

The “Asian Theory” is very important for gauging the nature of the 
political system that developed in the Soviet Union in the 1950s. Beck and 
Godin state that “Russia has never known political liberty [and] therefore 
modern Socialism, a product of the western European mind, did not lead 
to political freedom after its victory in Russia, but assumed violent and 
barbaric, i.e., Asiatic forms, which are not a peculiarity of the prevailing 
social system but of the Russian national character.” Communism shared 
with Eurasianism “the radical rejection of liberalism, capitalism and 
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individualism.”®! 


The despotic disposition of the Asiatic empires was 
mostly seen in the fact that, like the Communist Party, they controlled 
the means of production as well as the political immaturity of the Russian 
people.® The lack of revolutionary potential of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union enabled a “minority [the Bolsheviks] to impose itself on a teeming 
population. Relatively fresh from serfdom, the great mass of people [were] 
to accept obedience as their eternal lot; but is an obedience without loyalty 
to masters, always ready to explode in rebellion when the hand that holds 
the whip falters.”® The Eurasianist orientation allowed the Soviet Union to 
implant a despotic approach to the scheme of governance. As the Bolsheviks 
“sought to come to terms with the pressures which impinged on them,” 
the result was that the “party of revolution was transformed into the party of 
order.” The legacy of the Stalinist period was also pivotal for entrenching 
the Eurasianist characteristics of the Soviet system, which “assumed 
the character of a quasi-religious philosophy demanding from its adherents 
an unreserved allegiance and excluding the possibility of ideological 
65 The legacy of World War II entailed that communism injected 
upon the notion of Eurasianism “a new appreciation of the complexities of 


compromises. 


industrial management and administration, a new sensitivity to the values of 
technical skill and professional competence, a newly discovered understanding 
of the importance of production incentives, and a fresh realization of 


»66 The admixture of Communist and 


the indispensability of labor discipline. 
Eurasianist elements served to provide an element of order to a geopolitical 
area that was contiguous to the Western world and East Asia. At the same 
time, Eurasianist philosophy was inspirational for the countries that wanted to 
achieve a modicum of independence from the superpowers. Leaders such as Tito 
envisaged the construction of a Third Bloc composed of nations that would 
be able “to decide their own future for themselves, as far as this is possible,” 


albeit in cooperation with the countries of the Soviet bloc.” The importance 
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of local culture continued to dominate the ideological discourse in the Soviet 
bloc during the 1950s. 

Eurasianism in the 1950s went hand in hand with the belief in preserving 
the special role that the Soviet Union occupied in the Communist world. 
The rift that took place with other Communist parties reflected the belief 
that the Soviet Union was ultimately interested in preserving its dominant 
geopolitical position and not in attaining a state of collegiality with other 
political parties of Communist extraction. The Eurasianist approach 
also reflected the limitations regarding the potential for expansion of 
the Soviet Union. The main intention of the Soviet leadership was to 
maintain a grip on power, which, according to the Soviet leadership, had 
been threatened by the “intrigues” that “brought about a new and sharp 
aggravation of the international climate and heightened the danger of war” 
in the 1950s.°° In the aftermath of the uprisings in various parts of Central 
Europe, it was claimed that “the ruling circles of the Western powers stepped 
up their subversion against the European socialist countries, counting on 
diverting the Soviet Union from the developments in the East.”® This state of 
affairs contributed to entrench the influence of Eurasianism in Soviet policy, 
whose principles were legimitized by the need to “defend the Soviet people and 
the peoples of the great commonwealth socialist countries” and guaranteeing 
that they would be able to withstand “encroachment by imperialist 
reaction.” ” During the 1950s, the Eurasianist ideas within the framework of 
the Soviet system led to the promotion of a more diverse and less dogmatic 
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view of Marxist ideology, based on the idea that the history and culture of 
Russia and other Eastern European countries should be taken into account 
when applying Marxism. The members of the Soviet bloc were regarded 
by the Soviet Union as belonging to their cultural area because they never 
belonged to the “West” in any practical sense. For countries such as Poland, 
where Catholic and pro-Western sentiment was quite strong, this meant 
a sense of alienation that would continue to affect relations with the “West” 
until today. In any case, the “easterness” of countries such as Poland and 
Hungary came about as a result of the lack of willingness of the Western 
powers to act in their rescue, even when the uprisings took place. This situation 
was capitalized by the Soviet Union in order to entrench their grip on power 
over the Eastern European nations. Therefore, the application of Eurasianist 
principles was of significant importance to the maintenance of geopolitical 
power in the area of influence of the Soviet Union. 


The Role of Bureaucracy in Soviet Foreign Policy in the 1950s 


The bureaucratic apparatus in the Soviet Union during the 1950s played 
a central role in the administration and decision-making of the Soviet 
government. The bureaucratic apparatus was composed of government 
officials, including senior Communist Party officials and Soviet government 
officials, who were responsible for carrying out government policies and 
administering the country. The bureaucratic apparatus had great power and 
control over public and private life in the Soviet Union, and governmentofficials 
were expected to adhere strictly to Communist Party ideology and support 
government policies. The bureaucratic apparatus was also responsible for 
the implementation of government economic policy and the administration 
of the Soviet economy. Despite its power and influence on life in the Soviet 
Union, the bureaucratic apparatus was also subject to certain restrictions and 
limitations. For example, the bureaucratic apparatus was under the control of 
the Politburo, the decision-making body of the Communist Party, responding 
to the directives of the Politburo and the leadership of the Communist 
Party. The bureaucratic apparatus was also subject to periodic changes and 
restructuring, and there were often internal tensions and disputes between 
different groups and factions within the bureaucratic apparatus, which would 
later create the conditions for the demise of the Khrushchev regime. 

The 1950s prompted significant changes in the manner in which the Soviet 
Union was run. Stalin’s successors could not legitimize their rule through 
the use of terror. Since 1953, the Soviet leadership had to co-opt the support 
of the military, the Communist Party, and the state bureaucracy. This was an 
essential component of the rise of the managerial approach in the Soviet 
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Union, which created certain expectations regarding the behavior of 
its citizens. The Soviet bureaucracy was made up of “leading officials, 
generals, scientists, and professional bureaucrats” aware of the fact that their 
personal position depended on being on good standing with “the party and 
the government and that they would suffer ifthe regime were to be weakened.” 
Moreover, the acts of terror on the part of the government had more or less 
ceased, unless people were in direct opposition to the regime. The Soviet 
bureaucracy were “less sceptical about communist doctrine than they were 
in Stalin’s years [since] arrests among them [were] unusual and [took] place 
only if they participate[d] actively in opposition to the regime, they are in fact 
more loyal than before.”’! The Soviet bureaucracy understood that the party 
leadership could not be challenged. This phenomenon established unity 
between the party leadership and the bureaucratic class. The complexion 
of the Communist Party changed radically after the end of World War II 
because of the need to absorb the men who were hardened by battle from 
the Great Patriotic War. This situation reflected the rise ofa managerial class 
that was primarily interested in raising industrial output but not so interested 
in raising social consciousness. This required a heightened level of political 
agitation, designed to prevent a situation in which the Soviet Union would 
lose its warlike approach.” Local leaders began to exert more power over 
the decisions that affected the area under their control. The heightened 
tensions in the geopolitical field were influential in dealing with the problems 
affecting the Soviet system of production, particularly in the area of 
agriculture. This phenomenon went hand in hand with the greater degree of 
centralization that affected the Soviet Union in the aftermath of World War 
II, which emerged as a result of the need to reestablish political and social 
controls in order to fend off internal and external threats. 

The “thaw” period that came about during the leadership of 
Nikita Khrushchev instilled a great deal of optimism among the people of 
the Soviet Union. This sense of optimism was reflected in the economic, 
social, and cultural areas and was based on the idea that the Soviet Union 
could catch up with the Western world in terms of living standards. The rise 
of the managerial approach to the governance of the Soviet Union went 
hand in hand with the acknowledgement of the excesses of the Stalinist era. 
Upon the death of Josef Stalin in 1953, the political leadership of the Soviet 
Union began the process of denouncing the political excesses that took 
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place during the 1930s, including the great purges of government and army 
officials as well as the political dissidents who opposed the cult of personality 
instigated by the Soviet leader. In 1956, Nikita Khrushchev, the First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union between 1953 and 1964, made a speech during the Twentieth Party 
Congress, denouncing the excesses of the Stalinist regime.” Khrushchev 
highlighted the high level of repression that took root in the Soviet Union 
because of the “cult of personality” propagated by the Stalinist regime: 


After Stalin’s death, the Central Committee began to implement a 
policy of explaining concisely and consistently that it is impermissible 
and foreign to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism to elevate one person, to 
transform him into a superman possessing supernatural characteristics, 
akin to those of a god. Such a man supposedly knows everything, sees 
everything, thinks for everyone, can do anything, is infallible in his 
behavior.” 


The regime led by Nikita Khrushchev attempted to transcend the spirit of 
terror that characterized the Stalinist period and provide the average Soviet 
citizen with the opportunity to aspire to a better life. The managerial class 
responded to the need to re-legitimize the Soviet regime according to 
a meliorist perspective. The 1950s was a period of great economic affluence 
in the United States and other parts of the Western world. The legitimacy 
of the Soviet system relied, more than ever, on the possibility of attaining 
socioeconomic improvement for the majority of the population. In order 
to be able to level the field with the United States and the Western world, 
Khrushchev initiated a series of reforms in the fields of agriculture, education, 
and cultural policy. And, to meet the demands of the growing population 
of the Soviet Union, the leadership of the Soviet Union decided to increase 
agricultural production and expand opportunities in the fields of education 
and housing.” 

The “thaw” period also produced an environment that promoted 
a more realist look at the socialist experiment. The Soviet leadership took 
a great gamble in establishing a freer version of Communism. However, 
in order for this gamble to pay off, the development of a more productive 
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economic system took priority over all other concerns. Life in the Soviet Union 
during the “thaw” period was informed by a great sense of optimism regarding 
the possibility that Communism could be used to elevate the socioeconomic 
conditions of the public. The “continuity of personnel” appears to be one of 
the most important features of the Soviet bureaucratic system that emerged 
in the 1950s.” Legitimacy went hand in hand with the efforts to stabilize 
the political and administrative systems. The Khrushchev administration 
encouraged the propagation of a more realistic outlook on the general aspects 
of life in the Soviet Union. This can be seen in the emergence of the cultural 
exhibitions that sprawled across the Soviet Union and the advent of more 
critical literary works, as seen in the publication of books such as Aleksander 
Solzheinytsin’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich. Furthermore, the wider 
exposure of the Soviet public to the technological developments that were 
taking place in the Western world in the field of consumer goods was aimed 
at introducing changes that were necessary for creating socioeconomic 
improvement. The coming to power of Nikita Khrushchev coincided with 
the idea, espoused by Moscow, that “the armistice ended three years of 
bloodshed in Korea, removed a flashpoint of another world war, and helped 
to ease international tension.”’’ However, the Khrushchev administration 
failed to produce the level of improvement that was required to catch up 
with the Western world in terms of living standards. The Soviet Union had 
to resort to the sale of hard currency to buy foodstuffs from overseas sources 
after the government realized the failure involved in the plans for increasing 
in agricultural production.” Agriculture was a main area of concern 
in the 1950s. Volin states that, “the methods adopted by the Khrushchev and 
Stalin programs differed significantly. Stalin relied on improvement of yields; 
Khrushchev pinned his hopes primarily on the addition of many new acres 
to the sown area.” Davies states that “in 1954—1956 the central authorities 
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undertook ‘step-by-step’ decentralisation [seeking to reduce] the number of 
planning indicators set by the government [with] the intention was that each 
ministry responsible for a particular industry would devolve some of its 
authority to its departments and to the individual state firms. The reform 
was on the whole unsuccessful [as] ministries used their increased authority 
AQ 2] to bind their ‘empires’ more closely together.” Khrushchev also attempted 
to reorganize agricultural production by replacing industrial ministers with 


regional economic councils responsible for local production. Khrushchev 
used his control of the party apparatus and his experience in farming 
to launch his own takeover of the leadership. Khrushchev addressed 
the chronic grain harvest problem that affected the Soviet Union by farming 
the “virgin lands” that stretched from the Volga River into Central Asia. 
After some initial successes, there were some serious dust-bowl problems, 
which led to the eventual recalibration of the initiative at a more modest 
level. Khrushchev was aware of the need to breach the “disparity between 
the existing level of grain farming and the country’s increasing need for 
grain.” There was also a realization about the need to increase the material 
wealth of the Soviet people in order to make sympathizers around the world 
“appreciate still more the advantages of the socialist over the capitalist 
system.” ^! 

In spite of the efforts to liberate the social space, by the 1960s, there was a 
drive toward restoring centralization due to administrative complications. 
While there was a significant effort geared toward improving the socioeconomic 
conditions of the population, the promises of expanded aspirational 
opportunities began to dwindle toward the early 1960s. The failure to deliver 
on the promise of further improvements in the socioeconomic sphere prompted 
the reversal of the environment of cultural liberalization in the early 1960s. 

The “thaw”? period constituted a significant departure from the 
environment of heightened repression that characterized life in the Soviet 
Union under Stalin. There was a sense of optimism about the Soviet Union 
that replicated, to some degree, the eschatological aspects of Marxism. 
The “thaw” period that informed the Khrushchev regime epitomized the 
hope and wish that the socialist system of government, based on the idea of 
cooperation and the pooling of resources between the different economic 
actors, could deliver the “marvels” that were produced in the Western 
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world. Khrushchev was personally committed to the task of creating a more 
affluent Soviet society, especially in the context of the great sacrifices 
that the people of the Soviet Union undertook during World War IL.” 
To that effect, Khrushchev had traveled to the United States, where he had 
a first-hand experience in observing the manner through which technological 
advancement could produce socioeconomic improvement for the citizenry. 
Great optimism had come about in the Soviet Union as a result of the “thaw” 
period that characterized the Khrushchev period. Indeed, living standards 
had improved after the end of the Stalinist period, although not to 
the extent foreseen by the Soviet authorities.’ The bureaucratic approach 
that characterized the Soviet Union in the 1950s became the legacy of World 
War IT, when it was envisaged that there will be “battles for global supremacy” 
en route to the creation of a “God-state.”** The influence of the bureaucratic 
apparatus extended to the central role occupied by the Communist Party. 
Membership of the Communist Party began to be regarded as a form of 
social mobility, instead of a vehicle for pursuing “the ideas of liberty” and 
“equality,” that were to be found in the antitotalitarian movement that began 
to slowly emerge in the Eastern Bloc.” 

The Soviet leadership was aware of the fact that appeals to the defense 
of the homeland would not be enough to sustain the legitimacy of 
the Communist Party, particularly at a time when North America and 
Western Europe experienced high rises in the level of economic prosperity. 
The approach that was taken in military matters reflected the need to balance 
the requirements of the defense of the Soviet Union with the need to prop 
up the civilian economy. Khrushchev stated that the approach in military 
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matters was marked by a defensive perspective.” There was a push for 


curtailing the armaments race, with cuts related to “the size of the territory 
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of the country, [and/not?] the quantity of its population” among others.*’ 
The bureaucratic apparatus also managed expectations regarding the idea of 
Marxism as “a doctrine of deliverance, of the messianic vocation of 
the proletariat, of the future perfect society in which man will not be dependent 
on economics.”** There was a sense of optimism projected from the Kremlin, 
supported by the increase in consumer goods as well as the emergence of freer 
cultural expression. Furthermore, in spite of the fact that political dissidence 
was not tolerated by the Soviet authorities, there was an end to the gulag 
system and the system of authoritarian repression that had characterized 
the Stalinist period. The Soviet regime realized that in order to provide higher 
living standards, more attention needed to be paid to technical matters. 
There was a need to create a technical class that would be closer to the center 
of production and dispersed to other parts of the country.” There was an 
implicit trust in the command system that characterized the Soviet economy. 
Khrushchev stated that the Soviet Union had “correctly planned, and 
correctly established, the relationship between heavy industry and the public 
market industry.” However, there was a need to “pay more and more attention 
to the problem of the latter.” Khrushchev also stated that the Soviet Union 
would be able to retain “the same volume of heavy industry production; if [it] 
increase[d] the living standard of our peoples.?° The creation of a managerial 
class capable of sustaining the power of the Communist Party also entailed 
a more assiduous relationship with the Western world. At the Tenth Congress 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party in June 1954, Khrushchev told 
the delegates that the Soviet camp had “to change [its] relationships with 
the West [and that] the Socialist camp must have the chance of benefiting 
from the technical and industrial progress of capitalism if it wanted to aim 
for higher living standards and keep its legitimacy in the eyes of the public.”°! 
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However, the Soviet regime, under the leadership of Nikita Khrushchev, 
was compelled to abandon the liberalization of the cultural environment 
toward the carly 1960s. There are several reasons that can be adduced to 
explain this phenomenon. There was a realization on the part of the Soviet 
leadership that the Communist system of production would not be able 
to deliver the increase in living standards desired by the population, 
notwithstanding the efforts to introduce a system of incentives and wage 
differentials. The expansion of the range of consumer goods available 
to the public would have entailed further political liberalization and the 
introduction of capitalist elements of production, which would have led to 
the erosion of the power held by the Communist Party. In other words, 
in order to further increase living standards, the Soviet leadership would have 
had to establish a mixed economy, along the lines of the system of production 
that prevailed in Western Europe during the Cold War. This would have been 
tantamount to admit the failure of the Communist system of government. 
The industrial resources of the Soviet Union were used to prop the military 
apparatus and to protect the country from its enemies. Consequently, 
the projection of the feeling of optimism about the future was replaced by 
the need to preserve the Communist system, even if this required diminishing 
expectations in regard to living standards.” This is what explains the end of 
the cultural “thaw” in the early 1960s and a renewed state of confrontation 
with the Western world. 

The strategy deployed by Khrushchev relied on stabilizing relations with 
the wider world. The experience of World War II was very significant for 
the purpose of delineating the scope of political actions in the Soviet Union. 
The Eisenhower administration was also informed by the idea that war 
had to be avoided at all costs. To some extent, this intersection of interests 
was pivotal in the creation of a system of states that was underscored 
by managerialism. In a letter to Bertrand Russell in 1957, Khrushchev 
suggested that Moscow was aware of the need “to safeguard universal peace 
and prosperity ... on the basis of peaceful co-existence between states with 
different social systems and, above all, through the normalization of relations 
between the Soviet Union and the United States.”™ During the 1950s, 
the Soviet Union attempted to restore fraternal ideological relations with 
Yugoslavia. However, Tito did not want to concede the prominent role 
that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union had in the Communist world. 
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He was also interested in restoring good relations with Germany, particularly 
in the field of commerce. Khrushchev did not believe in the inevitability of 
war and was keen to engage in peaceful coexistence and competition with 
the West, even toying with the possibility of signing a “treaty of friendship 
and cooperation with the United States.” However, there were concerns 
about the way in which Khrushchev acted in matters related to the running 
of the Soviet Union. His speech at the Twentieth Congress was not received 
enthusiastically by Communist elements, and had people such as Kaganovich, 
Malenkov, and Bulganin known its context beforehand, they would have 
vetoed it. Mao Zedong was also shocked at the fact that he did not know 
the context beforehand.** 

One of the distinct features of the Soviet leadership until the 1960s 
was that setbacks were not a cause for ending their “adventure in idealism.” 
Overall, the Khrushchev years were marked by the will to create an 
ideological program that could be seen as a return to the Leninist tradition, 
bypassing the deviations of the Stalin years. The Khrushchev years 
were marked by the will to normalize Soviet Communism as a subject of 
international relations. Khrushchev remarked that communism was superior 
to capitalism and that one day it would triumph over it, but this would 
happen within the spirit of coexistence. This was anathema to the old guard 
of people who served under Stalin and regarded class struggle as a driver 
of foreign policy conduct.” There were two periods that informed the way 
in which the Soviet economy operated. To begin with, the 1953-1959 
period “was crowded with intense reformist activity and was alive with 
de-Stalinisation [and a] second, extending over the remaining years of 
Khrushchev’s government, was on the whole characterised by stagnation 
and even retrogression. The two chapters may overlap; yet their contrast 
is real and sharp.” During the first period, there was a focus on dismantling 
the system of terror that emerged during the Stalin years, including the gulags 
which were considered to be inefficient modes of production. Between 1953 
and 1958, agricultural output increased by fifty per cent, due to the extensive 
level of farming practices in virgin lands, which accounted for an increase 
in living standards. There was also a more proportionate balance between 
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agricultural and industrial growth. The growth of industry was responsible 
for a great deal of confidence in the Communist system. Still, the quality 
of light industrial goods for consumption was rather low, which made them 
unsaleable in a market where there were significant scarcities in that area. Half 
of national expenditure was devoted to the armament industry, which created 
significant dislocations in the economic system. Much of the growth that had 
occurred in the post-Stalin era took place before 1960. One of the problems 
generated by the rise ofnational income was the change in expectations among 
the Soviet people. In this context, even a partial decrease in living standards 
was bound to cause apprehension among the people. Corrupt bureaucratic 
practices exacerbated this problem since they prevented the entrenchment 
of a rational approach to the economy. Furthermore, Khrushchev’s 
penchant for grandiose projects and his insistence on agricultural production 
in virgin lands regardless of whether they would be suited to certain crops 
exacerbated the problems. The constant overhauling of the bureaucratic 
machinery in order to accomplish these goals also worsened the situation. 
This is a situation that indicates the difficulties inherent in dismantling 
the managerial system that emerged during the 1930s, which was quite 
significant in continuing to expand the military capabilities but incapable 
of providing ever-increasing living standards to the Soviet population. 
Declining levels of productivity and production resulted in stalling living 
standards. In fact, in the early 1960s, the Soviet economy plateaued and then 
began to decline. Khrushchev understood that “the most basic question of 
any revolution is the question of power,” which entailed that ... the “workers” 
were able to grasp power there could not be any possibility that is should 
slip away from them.” This is a very important consideration in order to 
understand the intellectual departure from the Stalin years. The legitimacy 
of the Soviet Union and communism could only be entrenched through 
the notion that concerns for the material well-being of the Soviet people had 
to replace the obsession with the sinews of war for the purpose of defending 
the country from the encirclement of the Western powers. However, the onset 
of decline would cast serious doubts about the effectiveness of the managerial 
system put into motion in the Soviet Union in the 1950s. 

The legitimacy of the Communist Party was also entrenched by the fact 
that the cadres were willing to take up the sacrifices needed to improve 
the condition ofthe people. In his letter to Bertrand Russellin 1957, Khrushchev 
suggested that the strength of Communists lay in their “unbreakable ties 
with the people,” and that they “together with their people, had experienced 
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all the hardships and misfortunes and in every respect had set an example 
of loyal service to their country’s interests-naturally proved worthy of 
the great confidence of the people.””’ Pointing out to the Hungarian uprising, 
Khrushchev also highlighted that the troubles that beseeched Eastern Europe 
were the result of the fact that elements of the “old” order were not willing 
to relinquish power. The Soviet leader was also fond of comparing some of 
the flaws that existed in the Communist system with the pitfalls that were 
inherent to the capitalist system. The lack of free elections in the eastern bloc 
was contrasted to the fact that elections in the Western world were not really 
free, since the owners of the means of production had a big say in how they 
unfolded. Moral issues served to put into perspective the rather authoritarian 
system that prevailed in the United States in the 1950s. The flaws of 
the Communist system appeared to have a degree of meaningfulness 
that was justified by the need to bring economic elevation to the population 
of the Soviet Union. Khrushchev deemed that “it was necessary to think 
primarily about strengthening the country’s economy. If it was healthy, no 
imperialists would frighten” the Soviet Union. There was, therefore, a distinct 
defensive component that informed the propping up of the Soviet Union, 
which had to go hand in hand with the need to strike a sensible “balance 
in which neither the economy nor the army would suffer.”!° 

The survival of the period of reforms depended, to some extent, on displaying 
a new engagement looking toward the wider world. The overtures toward 
the United States engendered a spirit of understanding because of Nixon’s visit to 
the Soviet Union to open the American National Exhibition. The spirit ofgoodwill 
was further manifested in an invitation to Khrushchev to travel to the United 
States in July 1959. The trip to the United States reinforced the intellectual 
prejudices held vis-a-vis the United States and capitalism in general. However, 
Khrushchev also operated under the impression that it was possible to embark 
on the process of détente with the United States. The period that succeeded 
the death of Stalin was informed by the discarding of the idea of hostile 
encirclement by the West and belief in the possibility of rapprochement 
underpinned by the idea of peaceful coexistence. In the meantime, relations 
with China had soured in a significant manner, especially after Khrushchev 
suggested that Beijing should accept the de facto independence of Taiwan, while 


there was a certain rapprochement with Yugoslavia.'”' 
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Khrushchev adopted ideas that were meant to approximate the Soviet 
Union to the level of growth enjoyed by the Western nations, which would 
have necessitated a system of production much closer to capitalism. To some 
extent, these developments attest to the penetration of Western values when 
it comes to economic growth. The reason why this did not result in the overall 
crumbling of the Soviet system was due to the minimal penetration of Western 
propaganda. This meant that the regime had control over the parameters 
that were used to gauge the success of the Soviet system. This also meant 
that there was no chance of initiating a discussion over the emerging gap 
between the values held by the Soviet Union and the disenchantment with 
the deficiencies of the system. Khrushchev’s “hopes that his successors would 
continue to reform the country were not realized.” His successors preferred 
the old way of doing things, even though “they couldn’t bring themselves to 
turn back openly.” His dismissal responded to accusations of “voluntarism 
and subjectivism,” which denote their fears about the potential loss of power 
emanating from the efforts to disperse power.’ Khrushchev’s willingness to 
reform the Soviet system was largely informed by the suffering that took place 
as a result of the legacy of World War II. Khrushchev stated that since the Soviet 
people realized “what war is like and in particular a modern war with the use 
of rocket and nuclear weapons we have made and are making every effort 
to eliminate war from the life of human society, to achieve an agreement on 
general and complete disarmament,” without much help from the Western 
powers.!® One of the potential problems that was generated by Khrushchev’s 
attention to the elevation of living standards was that it made Communism 
attractive to countries that were looking to come out of their state of 
underdevelopment. This meant that his approach could have been construed 
as “peaceful conquest.” Khrushchev’s intention to exploit the weaknesses of 
the Third World in order to harm Western interests and therefore expand 
Soviet interests gave American observers the perception that, although 
he mustered a lot of power within the Soviet Politburo, Khrushchev could 
not have his wishes fulfilled at all times; a situation that created the possibility 
of a rather normal unfoldment of relations between Washington and 
Moscow. The role of the Soviet bureaucracy fluctuated in a significant 


102 Khrushchev, S. (2001) Nikita Khrushchev—Creation of a Superpower, Pennsylvania State 
University, Philadelphia, p. 737. 

103 Letter from Nikita Khrushchev to Linus Pauling. October 27, 1961. scarc.library. 
oregonstate.edu/coll/pauling/peace/corr/corrl198.8-khrushchev-lp-19611027- 
transcript.html. 

104 Hearst, W., Conniff, F. and Considine, B. (1960) Ask Me Anything —Our Adventures with 
Khrushchev, McGraw-Hill, New York, pp. 158-159. 
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manner during the 1950s. Khrushchev’s arrival into power gave a new 
impetus about the possibilities of economic meliorism that could arise from 
a marriage between the communist belief in the power of technique and 
science. However, as things ceased to improve, the emphasis shifted to matters 
pertaining to the preservation of power. Khrushchev tried to solve some of 
the problems inherent in the Soviet system of production by introducing 
a system of incentives aimed at improving performance. The decline reflected 
the notion that communism had served to industrialize the Soviet Union and 
furnish it with heavy industry, but not to living standards resembling those of 
the Western world. 


Conclusion 


The intellectual class served as a means to keep control over the Soviet 
citizenry. This was done by projecting narratives that contributed to 
provide legitimization to the ruling class. Eurasianism became an important 
instrument for entrenching the geopolitical influence of the Soviet Union 
in Eastern Europe; bolstered by the use of despotic elements that helped 
the Soviet leadership to maintain a sense of ideological cohesion domestically 
and externally. The cultural rapprochement between the Soviet Union 
and the countries of the Intermarium was propelled by the need to secure 
that area of Europe from interference by the Western powers. Eurasianism 
became an important instrument in order to legitimize the harmonization of 
political and economic principles within the Soviet bloc. The bureaucratic 
class became the bulwark of the managerial system that prevailed in the Soviet 
Union during the 1950s, succeeding to coalesce support for the regime 
at home and to propel the power of the Soviet Union in its immediate area of 
geopolitical influence. 
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Chapter 4 


THE UNIDIRECTIONALITY 
OF HISTORY AND IMPROVING 
THE WORLD: UNIVERSALISM 

IN THE NOTION OF AMERICAN 
EXCEPTIONALISM 


Introduction 


During the 1950s, the United States would begin to promote a unidirectionality 
of history, geared toward enabling the United States to prevail in the geopolitical 
confrontation against the Soviet Union. In order to project the geopolitical 
power of the United States, there was a need to ensure that the countries 
affected by the confrontation that emerged in the 1950s would be persuaded 
about the good intentions of the United States, particularly when it came to 
promoting the economic and social rehabilitation of vast areas of the world. 
The 1950s saw the beginning of the idea of a “global commonwealth” of 
nations, initially restricted to the areas of the world that had a cultural 
affinity with America, aligned with the geostrategic interests of the United 
States, and willing to accept the political and economic principles projected 
from Washington. 


Exerting Power and Shaping the Future—A Look 
at America’s Role in the 1950s 


The United States played a significant role in the world during the 1950s. After 
World War II, the United States emerged as one of the two superpowers, along 
with the Soviet Union. The United States played a leading role in establishing 
and leading the Western alliance, which was a military alliance between North 
American and European countries that was formed to counter the Soviet 
Union’s influence in Europe. The United States also played a major role 
in the Korean War, which took place from 1950 to 1953, and in the Vietnam 
War, which lasted from the 1950s to the 1970s. During the 1950s, the United 
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States experienced a time of economic prosperity and cultural conformity 
known as the “American Dream” or the “Affluent Society.” The 1950s 
also saw the beginning of the Civil Rights Movement, as African Americans 
and other minority groups in the US began to agitate for equal rights and 
treatment under the law. In addition to its role on the world stage and its 
domestic developments, the US also played a major role in shaping popular 
culture during the 1950s. The decade saw the emergence of rock and roll 
music, and many iconic cultural figures, such as Elvis Presley, emerged during 
this time. The 1950s also saw the beginning of the “space race,” as the US 
and the Soviet Union competed to advance their space programs. 
Managerialism put some restraints on the notion of “rugged 
individualism” that characterized the American way of life. Managerialism 
created, de facto, a “collectivist ethic” that was underpinned in the belief that 
organizations could make better decisions than individuals.' The progress 
made in technology led to the belief in the possibility of achieving better 
societal organization. The threat posed by the Soviet Union and the fresh 
memory of the destruction caused by two major wars provided the right 
intellectual background for thinking about a new directionality of history, 
guided by the idea of establishing order and progress under the tutelage 
of the United States. This idea presupposed a proactive approach to the 
management of the international order. The United States faced challenges 
that were broad in scope and that differed quite significantly from the type 
of management that other great powers exercised in the past. The loss of 
geopolitical autonomy of the European powers entailed that America had to 
use a geostrategic approach that was global in scope. The United States had 
no choice but to operate under a directional notion of history, geared toward 
ensuring the emergence of a “geopolitical core” that would be attentive to its 
needs and interests. In order to bring this task into fruition, there was a need 
to disseminate an idea of history rooted in the belief in the superiority of 
American values. The American political establishment equated the idea of 
promoting and protecting peace to managing the “affairs of the world,” hence 
aiming toward the same sense of historical unidirectionality as the Soviet 
Union.” This sense of unidirectionality also meant confronting ideological 
philosophies within the Western camp that would deter the pursuit of 
American political and economic powers, as seen in the differences that 


1 See Whyte, W. (1956/2002) The Organization Man, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia. 

2 The United States Delegation at the Berlin Conference to the Department of State, 
January 26, 1954—Foreign relations of the United States, 1952-1954. Germany and 
Austria (in two parts) Volume VII, Part 1 1952/1954, pp. 831-832. 
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arose with the Labour government in the United Kingdom in 1945-1951, 
which advocated “economic controls,” hence marring the “progress towards 
non-discriminatory multilateral expanding world trade.”* 

In the aftermath of World War II, the United States failed to take 
a tougher stance toward Moscow due to the inability of its political 
leadership to fully grasp the inherent weaknesses of the Soviet system. 
At the same time, the Soviet threat was an important propeller when 
it came to building up American strength. Rhetorical posture had replaced 
pragmatic action at a time when the United States had an overwhelming 
geostrategic advantage vis-a-vis the Soviet Union.* The confrontation 
between the superpowers gave rise to a situation in which for the first time 
since the configuration of the modern system of states, there was a quest 
for projecting a common point of ideological destination encompassing all 
peoples, at least in theory. Kagan states that what differentiates the Cold 
War period from other historical junctures is “the growing power and 
reach of the liberal world order” marshalled by the United States, which 
“transformed international relations among its members, as well as their 
domestic politics and society” and the “foreign and domestic behavior of 
those outside the order.”’ The “liberal order” that the United States helped 
to establish in the 1950s was not an anomaly, as it is usually described 
by some conservative authors and commentators. The fight against 
Soviet Communism and the influence of the values of social democracy 
in the Western world prompted the United States to advocate philosophical 
principles that were seen as superior, such as democracy and capitalism, 
hence extending the sense of directionality of history. 

The idea of blocking Soviet expansion was mostly geared toward 
facilitating the expansion of American power, under the banner of freedom 
and free trade and backed up by a significant expansion of propaganda efforts 
on the part of the information and cultural industries. ‘The Eisenhower 
administration set up the US Information Agency to ensure “the security of 


3 Paper Prepared in the Department of State, Washington, April 19, 1950, Essential 
Elements of US-UK Relations—Foreign relations of the United States, 1950. Western 
Europe Volume HI 1950, p. 876. 

4 Ulam, A. (1971) The Rivals—America and Russia since World War II and Expansion and 
Coexistence, Viking Press, New York, p. 384. 

5 Kagan, R. (2019) The Jungle Grows Back—America and Our Imperiled World, Dutton, 
New York, pp. 113-114. 

6 The Secretary of State to Certain Diplomatic and Consular Offices, Washington, 
February 15, 1952—Foreign relations of the United States, 1952-1954. National 
security affairs (in two parts) Volume II, Part 2 1952/1954, pp. 1616-1625. 
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the United States and of the other peoples in the community of free nations.” 
Indeed, during the 1950s, there was a push for using “the telecommunications 
resources and activities of the nation as a binding force within the free world” 
and providing for “the special requirements and needs of such activities 
and programs as military, diplomacy, intelligence, etc insofar as possible 
within the broad concern of a single, permanent, integrated and adequately 
finances U.S. international telecommunications system.”® The balance of 
power system restricted the civilizational influence of the United States to 
specific areas of influence, instead of having one particular civilizational 
structure trying to overwhelm the system and causing the threat ofa disruptive 
war. The teleological idea of history was the immediate consequence 
of the zenith of American hegemony. This is the most important factor 
that guided the foreign policy of the United States throughout the 1950s. 
Directionality in history entailed a permanent state of alert. The Department 
of State claimed that “external tensions between the Free World and the Soviet 
orbit can safely relax only when the internal tensions within the Soviet orbit are 
relaxed.”* The gradual dissolution of the monolithic Communist world as 
a result of the divergences with Yugoslavia and China and the greater level 
of autonomy given to the eastern European satellites entailed that the Soviet 
Union could not make a decisive impact in giving directionality to history. 
Nevertheless, the putative threat of Communism influenced actions 
undertaken by the United States in the field of foreign policy and maintained 
the social sphere in a permanent state of alert. The reactionary segments 
of the American public believed that the United States was subject to 
a “communist plot,” that had as its main objective the control of government 


E. 


in order to impose “social progressivism,” and the promotion of a scheme 


10 This narrative 


of foreign policy based on pacifism and internationalism. 
helped to consolidate the idea of a perpetual war against the forces of evil 


and the need to maintain a high level of preparedness in the military field. 


7 Statement by the President on Establishing the President’s Committee on International 
Information Activities. January 26, 1953—https://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ 
documents/statement-the-president-establishing-the-presidents-committee- 
international-information. 

8 Draft Report of the Cabinet Committee on Telecommunications Policy and 
Organization, 1954— Foreign relations of the United States, 1952-1954. General: 
economic and political matters (in two parts) Volume I, Part I, pp. 446-447. 


9 Department of State, Staff Memorandum, Washington, August 4, 1955-— Foreign 
relations of the United States, 1955-1957. Eastern Europe Volume XXV 1955/1957, 
p. 66. 

10 See Skousen, C. (1958/2014) The Naked Communist, Izzard Ink Publishing, Salt Lake 
City. 
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It was thought that the “strategy of protracted conflict postpones the decisive 
battle and calibrates its challenges to a calculus of risks—until the balance 
of power has shifted overwhelmingly to the side of the revolutionary forces. 
Indeed, this is—and always has been—the strategy of the Russian and 
Chinese Communists, who have been able not only to accept but even to 
thrive upon conflict as the normal condition of the twentieth century.?! 
Responding to the challenge posed by Communism entailed acquiescing to 
a permanent state of warfare. 

At the start of the 1950s, East-West relations were characterized by 
constant tensions and distrust between the superpowers. Eisenhower had 
to deal with the implications of a bloated military budget, propelled by the 
recommendations for the expansion of the military commitments by the 


National Security Council (NSC), which called for 


positive appeals superior to those of Communism [...] to clock further 
expansion of Soviet power event at grave risk of general war [...] [to] 
develop sufficient free world strength to contain Soviet power 
geographically of politically so that the internal conflicts of the Soviet 
totalitarian system will [...] .subsequently cause a retraction of Soviet 
power and influence and eventually cause that system gradually to 
weaken and decay [...] .[and] ultimately establish an international 


system based on freedom and justice as contemplated in the UN 
Charter." 


The initial impetus of the Eisenhower administration was to limit expenditure 
in military matters. In April 1953, Eisenhower proposed the limitation 
of “the sizes of the military and security forces of all nations,” as well 
as the curtailing of the “proportion of total production of certain strategic 
materials to be devoted to military purposes.” Eisenhower also suggested 
that nuclear energy should only be used for peaceful purposes and that other 
weapons of mass destruction should be discarded under the supervision 
of the United Nations. However, the idea of creating a streamlined and 
unified notion of history also led to an awareness about the possibility of 
the infiltration of Communist elements in the US government and the public 


11 Strausz-Hupé, R., Kintner, W., Dougherty, J. and Cottrell, A. (1959) Protracted Conflict, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, p. 2. 

12 FRUS 1952-1954, Volume II, Memorandum to the National Security Council by 
the Executive Secretary (Lay), Washington, February 6, 1953, pp. 223-224. 

13 “The Chance for Peace” speech by Dwight D. Eisenhower April 16, 1953, Washington, 
DC. www.edchange.org/multicultural/speeches/ike_chance_for_peace.html. 
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sphere. Segments of the federal government were aware that the Communist 
Party was attempting to “influence” the labor unions and the young generation 
of Americans. From the documents generated by the FBI, it appears 
that there was a great concern with policing the public space in order to keep 
the narrative of American Exceptionalism intact.!* The “Red Scare” was an 
instrument that was used for the purpose of creating a sense of social cohesion 
through the expansion of American values. Evans and Romerstein argue 
that “Communist and pro-Soviet penetration at the American government 
was extensive, involving many hundreds of suspects, and that by the era of 
World War Two and early stages of the Cold War reached up to significant 
levels ... [and that] the infiltrators in numerous instances were able to wield 
important leverage on U.S. policy overseas in the war years and the early 
Cold War era.” One of the main implications derived from this state of affairs 
is that “pro-Soviet operatives who variously controlled the flow of official 
information, propagandized their superiors in favor of pro-Red causes, or in some 
cases actually made or guided key decisions.” ‘The scholarship cites the cases 
of Lauchlin Currie, Harry Dexter White, and Solomon Adler as examples of 
officials that were able to steer policy in a manner that would be favorable to 
Soviet interests.” However, any attempts at assuaging the state of confrontation 
with the Soviet Union did not include a drive toward reversing the content 
of the unidirectional approach undertaken by the United States in regard to 
the principles that should inform the management of the international order. 
Paradoxically, the Western European communist parties accused 
the American Communist Party of espousing “exceptionalist” tendencies 
regarding the role of the party as the “vanguard” of the working class. 
American Communists were accused of abandoning Marxism-Leninism 
and about being too adaptive to the political circumstances that emerged 
in the aftermath of World War II in the United States. The idea of 
infiltration of communist tendencies served to deploy an oppositional rhetoric 
that contributed to the actualization of the aims set out by US foreign policy 


16 


in the postwar era.'® Important policymakers such as George Kennan began 


14 Current intelligence analysis of Communist Party USA from J. Edgar Hoover to 
Gordon Gray, June-September 1958 [WHO, Office of the Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs, FBI Series, Box 5, Current Intelligence Analysis 1958 
(1)| —https://www.eisenhowerlibrary.gov/sites/default/files/file/declass_fy17_35.pdf. 

15 Evans, M. and Romerstein, H. (2012) Stalin’s Secret Agents—The Subversion of Roosevelt’s 
Government, Threshold Editions, New York, p. 471. 

16 Possible resurrection of Communist International, Resumption of Extreme Leftist 
Activities, Possible Effect on the United States, Washington, June 2, 1945—FRUS, 
The Conference of Berlin (the Potsdam Conference), 1945, p. 269. 
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to realize that America was turning away from containment, focusing instead 
on a foreign policy rationale that was rooted on the need for “endless military 
confrontation.” Kennan labored under the concept of “disengagement,” 
which relied on the possibility of removing Soviet troops from central Europe. 
Kennan was also opposed on relying too much on the nuclear strategy, Kennan 
argued that the United States should reciprocate by launching a putative 
removal of Soviet troops from central Europe by withdrawing American 
troops from Germany, relying instead on “conventional weapons.” Kennan 
stated: “the older I got the more I approached the status of an isolationist,” 
as he distrusted the “the ability of the United States Government, so constituted 
and inspired as it is, to involve itself to any useful effect in most foreign 


situations.”!” 


This approach was criticized on the grounds that the strategy of 
“disengagement” would have led to a wider use of the nuclear strategy, at a time 
when the Soviet Union was known to have a significant preponderance over 
the United States in this area.'® 

The state of perpetual conflict generated by the need to marshal 
the international order did not entail that the United States would attempt 
to create a decisive outcome conducive to the elimination of the state 
of bipolarity. In this context, it is important to refer to George Orwell’s 
dystopian account of the totalitarian world of 1984, which was based on 
the idea of three main blocs permanently at war with each other, “Oceania,” 
“Eurasia,” and “Eastasia,” but unable to create the conditions for a decisive 
victory. Orwell’s account was prescient. ‘The main purpose of entrenching 
the idea of perpetual conflict was to exert control over the population and 
to justify the unrestricted use of power by the ruling class. The system of 
administrative control at the national and international level that emanated 
from Washington served to entrench the grip of a political class capable 
of dealing with the problems afflicting society and maintaining a high level 
of social control in accordance with the promotion of the country’s strategic 
needs. To this end, it was essential to highlight the possibility of an imminent 
conflict between the two superpowers. The Korean War and the incipient 
conflict in Southeast Asia were considered proof of the palpable threat posed by 
confronting the enemy. None of these conflicts led to a decisive outcome. However, 
they did serve to showcase the dangers of Communism and the need to consolidate 
the idea that American values (and the strategic concerns of the United States) 
were a prerequisite for the consolidation of a directional view of history. 


17 Costigliola, F. (ed.) The Kennan Diaries, W. W. Norton & Company, New York, p. 625. 
18 Kissinger, H. (1994) Diplomacy, Simon & Schuster, New York, pp. 1238-1240. 
19 See Orwell, G. (2013) 1984, Mariner Books, New York. 
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The sense of directionality in history implied an alignment between 
the domestic and international spheres. The disciplining of the public into 
the cause of sound world governance meant keeping a firm grip on the social 
and cultural mores ofsociety. One ofthe most interesting experiments carried 
out in order to obtain a relatively high degree of social control was Project 
MKU!tra, which was sanctioned by the deep levels of the American 
government in the early 1950s under the order of Allan Dulles, director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). Project MKUltra was a program 
of human experimentation carried out by the CIA in an illegal manner. 
This information transpired in the 1970s thanks to the findings of 
the Church Committee and the Rockefeller Commission, using evidence 
raised from witness testimony and some of the documents that were saved 
from the order to eliminate the evidence at the behest of CIA Director 
Richard Helms. Project MKUltra was a highly sensitive program, whose 
main purpose was to carry out “research in the manipulation of human 
20 The experiments carried out by the CIA included the use 
of drugs such as LSD (lysergic acid diethylamide) in order to see how 
individuals might react when brainwashing and psychological torture were 


behavior. 


applied to them, including the use of hypnosis, verbal abuse, and sensory 
deprivation. Project MKUltra had two predecessors: Project Bluebird 
(1949-1950) and Project Artichoke, which also included experimentation 
with drugs on individuals. The main aim of Project Bluebird was to 
induce the “operational control of individuals to perform specific tasks 
under post hypnotic suggestion and in addition would cover research 
in training fields and defensive conditioning against application by SI by 
unfriendly elements.” Project Artichoke, launched in 1951, was operated 
by the Office of Scientific Intelligence of the CIA, which also delved 
with research on human behavior, particularly as it related to compelling 
certain actions on the individual, such as attempted assassinations, as well 
as the effects of hypnosis and the effects of chemicals on memory.”! Project 
MKU!ltra was carried out in universities, prisons, and hospitals through 
the auspices of front organizations. Methods for controlling human behavior 
were also used in the Japanese and German internment and concentration 
camps, as seen in the use of mescaline in the Dachau concentration camp. 
Some of the Nazi officers and torturers involved in these experiments 


20 Final Report of the (Frank Church) Select Committee to Study Governmental 
Operations with Respect to Intelligence Activities, U.S. Senate, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1974, pp. 380-390. 

21 See Thomas, G. (1989) Journey Into Madness—The True Story of Secret CIA Mind Control 
and Medical Abuse, Bantam Press, New York. 
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were recruited to work in the United States after the end of the war.” 
Some of the most groundbreaking work that was to be undertaken 
included the manipulation of individuals hostile to America through 
mind control, effective methods of interrogation, and the erasure of 
memory. It also transpired that James Jesus Angleton, counterintelligence 
for the CIA, had a supporting role in Project MKUltra, working “with 
narcotics agent George White, his friend from OSS days, to establish two 
CIA safe houses in New York and San Francisco, where LSD experiments 
were conducted on unsuspecting subjects for two decades.”*? The research 
into all the elements involved into managing the social order was a pivotal 
aspect of the drive toward managing the social space. 

The 1950s entrenched the idea that the United States would have to get used to 
the idea ofperpetual conflict as a means of consolidating its power as a manager 
of the world order. The idea of perpetual conflict superseded the possibility 
of achieving a permanent settlement that could put an end to the Cold War. 
The United States had achieved an elevated standing in geopolitical matters 
because of its command of the resources needed for winning a war of attrition 
against any potential enemies. Liberal democracy and capitalism gave direction 
to the view of history propounded by the United States, which was weaponized 
as an instrument for the legitimacy of state action. The idea of an elusive enemy 
that was ready to attack at any moment and was infiltrating itself through 
the use of sympathizers was a powerful tool to prop up the legitimacy of 
the system of government that emerged in the United States in the aftermath 
of World War II. Eisenhower expanded the scope of covert activities initiated 
by Truman. During the 1950s, we began to see a close level of collaboration 
between the private and public sectors, with government officials serving on 
the board of major corporations. Eisenhower hence gave rise to the expansion 
of secrecy within the US sphere of government, which responded, at least 
officially, to the necessity to fight communism. The Bruce—Lovett Report stated 
that “the conception, planning and, even on occasion, the approval itself ... 
of covert operations, enormously significant to our military and foreign 
policies, are becoming more and more exclusively the business of the CIA— 
underwritten heavily by unvouchered CIA funds.” The Bruce-Lovett Report 
also highlighted that justification for the lack of oversight was derived from 
the “twin, well-worn purposes of ‘frustrating the Soviets’ and keeping others 


22 See Kinzer, S. (2019) Poisoner in Chief —Sidney Gottlieb and the CIA Search for Mind Control, 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 

23 Morley, J. (2017) The Ghost—The Secret Life of CIA Spymaster James Jesus Angleton, 
St. Martin’s Press, New York, p. 125. 
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‘pro-Western’ oriented.”™ The United States attended the Geneva Conference 
with the specific intention of studying the possibility of reducing the amount of 
weapons. However, the Eisenhower administration labored under the assumption 
that “disarmament agreements without adequate reciprocal inspection increase 
the dangers of war and do not brighten the prospects of peace.” The aim of 
the attendees was not to “reach final solutions,” but to “find the path that would 
lead to solutions and would brighten the prospects of world peace,” to reduce 


the chances of a great war.”° 


The possibility of reducing the spectrum of conflict 
was parried against the increase in military production and the implications 
that this had for America’s economic growth. After his retirement, Eisenhower 
continued to point out that “so many sectors of [the] nation-defense forces, 
industry and political officials-were all influenced towards greater and greater 
armament production in time of peace”? 

Eisenhower was able to use his military experience in order to “use 
positive intelligence techniques to further policy objectives,’ as seen 
in the somewhat disguised threats made to the North Koreans in regard to 
the potential use of the atomic bomb for ending the conflict. Eisenhower 
had to deal with an intelligence community that was interested in expanding 
“direct action” as much as possible.?* These developments entailed 
the potential interference of the US government in the private lives of its 
citizens. Eisenhower was aware of the need to retain an element of oversight 
over the activities related to security matters. To that effect, Executive Order 
10483 stated that the president would advise with the security agencies, 


in matters related to 


their detailed operational planning responsibilities respecting such 
policy, (b) the coordination of the interdepartmental aspects of the 


24 The Bruce—Lovett Report—59810216.weebly.com/the-bruce-lovett-report.html. 

25 Statement on Disarmament Presented at the Geneva Conference, July 21, 1955— 
https://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/documents/statement-disarmament-presented- 
the-geneva-conference. 

26 Closing Statement at the Final Meeting of the Heads of Government Conference 
at Geneva. July 23, 1955—https://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/documents/closing- 
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Papers, Box 5, BE (Business Economics) (6); NAID #16972246] —https://www. 
eisenhowerlibrary.gov/sites/default/files/research/online-documents/post- 
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The Dial Press, New York, pp. 331-332 and p. 345. 
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detailed operational plans developed by the agencies to carry out 
such policy, (c) the timely and coordinated execution of such policy 
and plans, and (d) the execution of cach security action or project 
so that it shall make Its full contribution to the attainment of national 
security objectives and to the particular climate of opinion the United 
States is seeking to achieve in the world.?° 


Covert means have an important place in the strategy deployed by the United 
States. NSC 5412/2 sought to “create and exploit troublesome problems 
for International Communism, impair relations between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China and between them and their satellites, complicate 
control within the Soviet Union, Communist China and their satellites, and 
retard the growth of the military and economic potential of the Soviet bloc.” 
The aim was to erode the prestige of the communist international movement 
and reduce its strength around the world. There was an interest in creating 
mutual interest between the United States and other countries in order to deter 
the influence of Communism. The United States also envisaged the creation 
of an “underground resistance and facilitate covert and guerrilla operations 
and ensure availability of those forces in the event of war” and “stay- 
behind assets and escape and evasion facilities.??° The Doolittle Report 
emphasized “the acquisition and proper evaluation of adequate intelligence 
on the capabilities and intentions of Soviet Eurasia is today’s most important 
military and political requirement” which required that “as long as it remains 
national policy, another important requirement is an aggressive covert 
psychological, political and paramilitary more effective, more unique and, 
if necessary, more ruthless than that employed by the enemy.” The report 
also recommended that the CIA be placed within the “overall organization 
of government” and that the laws within which it operated were “adequate” 
and that sufficient funds be made available to carry out the operations.* The 
Doolittle Report attempted to entrench the idea that the CIA was doing a 


creditable job and was “exercising care to insure the loyalty of its personnel.” 


29 Executive Order 10483—KEstablishing the Operations Coordinating Board 
September 2, 1953—https://www.presidency.ucsb.edu/documents/executive-order- 
10483-establishing-the-operations-coordinating-board. 

30 National Security Council Directive, NSC 5412/2, Covert Operations—https:// 
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The principle of noninterference in the affairs of the Communist countries 
was also an important component of the unidirectional view of history 
expounded by the United States. For instance, in regard to the Poznan riots 
in Poland in 1953, President Eisenhower argued that “whatever the outcome 
of the trials, whatever the immediate and long-term effects of the Poznan 
riots, [it has become clear that there could be] no permanent solution of 
the situation in Poland until the Polish people are given an opportunity to 
elect a Government of their own choosing.”*? However, the position of the 
United States was that “it was inappropriate for the Free World to try to 
tell the Polish people what they should or should not do, and that advice of 
that sort was likely to arouse resentment among them.”** The idea of forging 
a uniform view of history did not preclude the need to respect the unfoldment 
of developments in the Soviet sphere of influence. The language used 
by the United States in matters related to the uprisings that took place 
in the Soviet sphere of influence in the 1950s was quite cautious. In regard to 
the Hungarian Uprising of 1956, Washington affirmed that “the development 


in Hungary” was a: 


renewed expression of the intense desire for freedom long held by 
the Hungarian people [and that ] the demands reportedly made by 
the students and the working people clearly fall within the framework 
of those human rights to which all are entitled, which are affirmed 
in the Charter of the United Nations and which are specifically 
guaranteed to the Hungarian people by the Treaty of Peace to which 
the Governments of Hungary and of the allied and associated powers, 
including the Soviet Union and the United States, are parties.” 


There was a willingness to ensure that the United States would use tools 
to bring about the “withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary” and that 
Hungary would achieve “its own right of self-determination in the choice of 


33 Dwight D. Eisenhower, Statement by the President Regarding Trials Following 
the Poznan Riots in Poland. Online by Gerhard Peters and John T. Woolley, 
The American Presidency Project, September 26, 1956—https://www.presidency. 
ucsb.edu/node/233231. 

34 Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, Washington, July 20, 1956— 
Foreign relations of the United States, 1955-1957. Eastern Europe Volume X XV 
1955/1957, p. 228. 

35 Dwight D. Eisenhower, Statement by the President on the Developments in Hungary 
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its own government.” Nevertheless, this rhetoric was not matched up by 
assisting Hungary in breaking free from the Soviet yoke. The unfoldment 
of one view of history was restricted to intervention in the areas of the world 
that were vital to the strategic interests of the United States, as seen 
in the coup d’etat promoted against Jacobo Arbenz in Guatemala in 1954, 
known as “Operation PBSuccess.”*’ The reforms undertaken by Jacobo 
Arbenz in Guatemala were regarded by the United States as a “prototype 
area for testing means and methods of combating Communism,” leading to 
a CIA-sponsored coup one year after the toppling of Mohammed Mossadegh 
in Iran.” The emphasis was on ensuring that the areas that were not under 
the control of Communism would remain eligible for incorporation into 
the emerging geopolitical core being carved out by the United States, which 
required, most crucially, the elimination of alternative forms of economic and 
political organizations. 

McCarthysm fulfilled a role in creating uniformity in matters pertaining 
to bringing about a unidirectional view of history. McCarthysm emerged 
as a rhetorical tool for scaring off any viable alternatives to the official version 
of American Exceptionalism. However, the officials ofthe Department of State 
rebuked the inquisitorial approach undertaken by McCarthy and the bad 
publicity that it generated in Western Europe.” McCarthysm did not enjoy 
the full support of the foreign policy establishment, for it created a sense of 
disunity within the American political system. For instance, George Kennan 
stated that he hoped to see that “McCarthyism has burned itself out there 
and people are thoroughly ashamed of it.” In the words of Kennan, there 
was a “hysterical” component to McCarthysm, which marred the idea of 
the United States as a champion of free democratic expression. McCarthysm 
died in the late 1950s through a process of “inertia and revulsion,” with 
people shaking “their heads as if they had been sleepwalking through the 
underworld, amazed to discover where it had all led.” It has been argued 


36 Dwight D. Eisenhower, Statement by the President on the Use of Soviet Forces 
in Hungary Online by Gerhard Peters and John T. Woolley, The American Presidency 
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that the “slow, soporific, conservative tempo of the Eisenhower regime deflated 
anxiety, bringing reassurance” about the strength of the American system of 
government." McCarthy was considered to be an unpleasant anomaly among 
the Conservative intelligentsia. Buckley and Bozell argue that “the intended, 
victims of the oppression are those with Liberal ideas” and that McCarthysm 
promoted a “reactionary revolution that threatened independent thought.” 
McCarthysm constituted a kind of reaction to the idea of one view of history 
for all. Buckley and Bozell added that “whenever the anti-Communist 
conformity excludes well-meaning Liberals, we should, in other words, go 
to their rescue. But as long as McCarthyism fixes its goal with its present 
precision, it isa movement around which men of good will and stern morality 
can close ranks.”* Roy Cohn, who counseled Senator MacCarthy, would 
later on defend the legacy of MacCarthy, arguing that “few can deny 
that the Government of the United States had in it enough Communist 
sympathizers and pro-Soviet advisers to twist and pervert American foreign 
policy for close to two decades.””"* 

The removal of any influences that could have hindered this unidirectional 
view of history was undertaken through official channels. For example, 
the Communist Control Act of 1954 outlawed “the Communist Party, to 
prohibit members of Communist organizations from serving in certain 
representative capacities, and for other purposes.” The US Congress found 
that “the Communist Party of the United States, although purportedly 
a political party, is in fact an instrumentality of a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government of the United States [constituting] an authoritarian 
dictatorship within a republic, demanding for itself the rights and privileges 
accorded to political parties, but denying to all others the liberties guaranteed 
by the Constitution.’ The Communist Control Act of 1954 had the aim of 
protecting the country from “a conspiracy dedicated to the violent overthrow 


22946 


of our entire form of government.”'° At the same time, the McCarran Internal 
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45 Communist Control Act (1954)—tucnak.fsv.cuni.cz/~calda/Documents/1950s/ 
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46 Statement by the President Upon Signing the Communist Control Act of 1954— 
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Security Act (1950) required the registration of Communist organizations 
to protect the United States of a “world Communist movement which, in its 
origins, its development, and its present practice, is a world-wide revolutionary 
movement whose purpose itis, by treachery, deceit, infiltration into other groups 
(governmental and otherwise), espionage, sabotage, terrorism, and any other 
means deemed necessary, to establish a Communist totalitarian dictatorship” 
that would suppress the most fundamental rights of the individual.” The US 
political establishment regarded the American Communist Party as an 
instrument of foreign subversion that was incompatible with American 
democracy. The unfoldment of the directional sense of history had to follow 
a long institutional march that would be tied with the notion of American 
Exceptionalism. In 1953, Dulles stated the immanent nature of American 
Exceptionalism, highlighting that the American heritage 1s not “inexhaustible” 
and that America’s “institutions of freedom will not survive unless they are 
constantly replenished by the faith that gave them birth,’ which entailed 
the preservation of military strength."* Faith was an important element to carry 
out the actions that were necessary to preserve American power in the era of 
the Cold War. In 1946, Dulles also referred to Communism as a “faith,” which 
was different from Western democracies because of its “abstruse materialism,” 


relying instead on “dictatorship” and “state socialism.” 


However, the 
emphasis was not on juxtaposing American Exceptionalism to Soviet values 
but on setting the foundations for the unfoldment of a unidirectional sense 
of history. The United States was the “beginning of a new history” and 
American patriotism was “personal enfranchisement,” which manifested itself 
in the notion of “equality ofrights.”” The Turner myth about the “rejuvenating 
innocence of the West” described America as the “completion” of history and 
as a country that stood outside of it." In order to propound a view of history 
that would lead to the triumph of capitalism and democracy, there was a need 


to ensure that the United States would serve as an example to others. 
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The directional sense of history was entrenched by the confluence between 
the administrative state and the big economic powers in the perpetuation of 
conflict, which was justified due to the need to preserve the democratic system 
of government and the stability of the world order. This state of affairs marked 
a significant break from the way in which the international political system 
operated. The actions of the United States were geared toward centralizing 
power in its emerging “geopolitical core.” The entrenchment of perpetual 
war necessitated the configuration of an administrative apparatus capable 
of exercising the means of control at a domestic level and the establishment 
of a military complex capable of producing the sinews of war. This modus 
operandi aimed to create a situation in which any changes in leadership 
would not result in the dismantling of the economic and political linkages 
that bolstered the military industrial complex.” Moreover, the prospect of 
perpetual conflict gradually led to an effective privatization of power due 
to the significant role that private corporations played in the production of 
the means to maintain a high level of military capabilities. 

Nevertheless, American foreign policy was not devoid of idealistic notions, 
which served to legitimize the actions undertaken by its foreign policy 
apparatus. The unidirectional sense of history reflected the liberal stance 
adopted by the United States, which neutralized possible alternatives to 
its way of thinking about the world on the domestic front. This approach 
coincided with the ideologization of the international order according 
to a specific set of principles that responded to the national interest of 
the United States; something that was acknowledged by prominent American 
policymakers at that time. Indeed, Henry Stimson, former US Secretary 
of War and Secretary of State, and McGeorge Bundy, who would become 
US National Security Advisor during the Kennedy administration, stated, 
“in this disordered world, for decades to come, the success ofa programme for 
peace will depend upon the maintenance of sufficient strength by those who 
are responsible for that peace.” There was a permanent state of alert geared 
toward disciplining countries that attempted to break free from the influence 
of the United States and its allies, as seen in the cases of Iran in 1953 and 
Argentina in 1955. The exercise of American power was therefore geared 
toward ensuring that there would be a gradual adoption by an emerging 
geopolitical core of the unidirectional sense of history propagated as a result 
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of the confrontation with the Soviet Union. The practical connotations of 
this political orientation would be felt in the narrative that was centered 
around the idea of rehabilitating the world from the scourge of tyranny 
and poverty, even if the ultimate aim was the preservation of the American 
national interest and the entrenchment of a “geopolitical core.” 


American Leadership and Global Improvement 


The United States aimed to play a significant role in global leadership during 
the 1950s through its military and economic assistance to other countries 
and its efforts to contain the spread of communism. America also provided 
economic aid to developing countries through projects such as the Point Four 
Program, launched by President Harry S. Truman in 1949, aimed at providing 
technical assistance to developing countries. During the 1950s, the United 
States played a leading role in establishing and marshaling the Western 
alliance between North American and Western European countries to 
counter the Soviet influence in Europe. During the 1950s, the United States 
successfully sponsored the creation of the European Economic Community, 
which provided the basis for a common market for goods for the most 
industrial countries of Western Europe and their absorption into a free 
trade area marshaled by the United States. America also played a major role 
in the Korean War, which took place from 1950 to 1953. The Korean War 
was a conflict between the communist North Korea, which was supported 
by the Soviet Union and China, and the noncommunist South Korea, which 
was supported by America and other Western countries. The United States 
intervened in the Korean War to defend South Korea and to contain the spread 
of communism. The Korean War (1950-1953) was a significant milestone 
in the military intervention of the United States in Asia. The stalemate 
produced in the Korean Peninsula, consolidated by the establishment 
of South and North Korea, paved the way for the broader involvement of 
the United States in the Third World. Toward the end of the 1950s, there 
was a push by the policymaking establishment to switch from the mentality 
of containment toward the idea of a total war meant to defeat Communism 
throughout the world; something that explains escalation in Southeast Asia. 
US foreign policy, informed by the unidirectional idea of history, was geared 
toward the creation of a stable world in which the United States would be able 
to fulfill its most vital geostrategic interests. The main premise that informed the 
idea of improving the world was that any gains for the areas of the world that 
fell under the influence of the United States should not result in the loss of 
strategic preeminence for the United States. Fostering a scheme of economic 
integration in Western Europe was seen as a fulfillment of the vital interests 
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of the United States. The same rationale applied in the case of Japan, which 
was seen as part of the “industrial perimeter” of the world and as a vital ally 
in the containment of communism in Asia. In the case of Latin America, 
which by the 1950s began to be threatened by growing economic nationalism, 
the main strategic concern was to ensure its “attachment to the West.” 
These three poles constituted the emerging US geopolitical core, guided by 
the liberal values proclaimed by the United States. 

Since the onset of the Spanish-American War (1898), American foreign 
policy has been characterized by a mixture of self-interest and virtue. Until 
the beginning of the twentieth century, the United States has been a reluctant 
actor when it comes to intervening in international conflicts. The Founding 
Fathers have warned the political class about the dangers inherent 
in becoming “entangled” in foreign conflicts. There was a significant 
expansion of intelligence personnel as a result of the Korea War, as well 
as an orientation toward “covert operations” designed to influence 
foreign governments guided by a “cult of intelligence” that would become 
the hallmark of the work of the CIA in years to come.” The United States, 
as a continental power, had little choice but to ensure the stability of 
the Western Hemisphere and the establishment of an international system 
of commerce based on the principle of free trade. This is what ultimately 
justified the intervention of the United States in foreign conflicts. American 
foreign policy was also motivated by virtue, in the sense that the United 
States has traditionally been interested in expanding the democratic system 
of government, free trade, and the doctrine of human rights throughout 
the world. This is another way in which the idea of improving the world 
manifested itselfin the 1950s. 

The rehabilitation of the world also entailed juxtaposing the American credo 
to the putative influence of Communism. According to Burke, “Anticommunist 
internationalists ... drew strength [from] a growing conservative mobilization 
in United States ... through myriad local struggles about churches and 
schools, segregation and taxation, right-leaning Americans [that] ... laid 
the groundwork for Barry Goldwater’s 1964 presidential campaign, which 
unfolded as an assault against moderates within the Republican Party, 
and then against liberals and leftists on the national stage.” In spite of 
the antiglobalist calls that characterized the most extreme segments of 
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opinion in the United States in the 1950s, there was an interventionist prong 
that united internationalists and arch-conservatives. Improving the world 
required a modicum of cooperation with the Soviet Union. Indeed, one of 
the grievances that emerged in the domestic conservative scene in the United 
States was the supposed connivance of the United States government with 
the Soviet Union, to which it provided financial aid, and the lack of help given 


to “captive nations” of Eastern Europe. 


There was a push and pull between 
internationalists and anti-internationalists. Authors such as Clarence Manion 
and William Buckley began to call for the rollback of Communist power 
through support for national liberation movements in the areas of the world 
under Communist power. Anticommunist internationalists also engaged 
in an active propaganda to disseminate the ideas of freedom (as conceived 
by America) in Latin America. However, in spite of the protestations 
of the isolationists, the technocrat class remained firmly attached to an 
international outlook. 

The United States saw it as its responsibility to prevent a “domino effect,” 
potentially caused by the victory of the Communist forces in Vietnam, 
to be arrested by collective security arrangement.” Kissinger argues 
that in the 1950s, “in defending Asia, America proposed to proceed as it had 
in Western Europe. In accord with President Eisenhower’s “domino theory,” 
in which the fall of one country to Gommunism would cause others to fall, 
it applied the doctrine of containment to thwart the aggressor (on the model 
of NATO) and economic and political rehabilitations (as seen in the case of 
the Marshall Plan). Interventionism did not entail profligacy in regard to 
military expenditure. Instead, it relied on the unity among the European 
allies in order to maintain a defensive posture in the area of vital 
geostrategic importance.’ Paradoxically, the idea of improving the world 
entailed the discarding of certain traditional values, which led to tensions 
within the conservative camp. There was an attempt to marry the push for 
redemption to the Western tradition, particularly by conservative scholars 
such as Michael Oakeshott, who regarded the idea of progress in terms of 
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“a commitment to pluralist individualism,” marrying individual freedom to 
the carrying of a tradition in spite of the difficulties involved in doing so. 
The push and pull between individualism and tradition preoccupied Cold 
War scholars, who thought that it was possible to formulate institutional 
mechanisms aimed at respecting individual freedom, rebutting the argument 
that the “law could only ever reduce liberty and constrain the choices of 
individuals.” The development of conservatism in the 1950s and 1960s 
had a militant tendency that exceeded the boundaries of intellectual 
and academic discussions. There was a strand of conservative thinking 
that propounded the idea that “progress” was something that had negative 
unintended consequences, as it was not linked to the idea of virtue, which 
is hierarchically ordered and necessitated a “wedge” between the “material” 
and the “transcendental.”°° Frank Meyer pointed out the necessity to ensure 
that free market right-wing ideologues worked in tandem with traditionalists 
and that both camps understood the need to cooperate, recognizing 
the tensions that exist between “transcendence and the human condition with 
its freedom and imperfection.”®! 

Improving the world entailed the complete abandonment of isolationism. 
Figures such as Henry M. Jackson described the ideological fight against 
Communism in terms of an existential threat against the United States and 
the West. Jackson stated that “in relations with the Soviet Union the free 
world must pursue two consonant courses of action: to work with them where 
interests converge, and maintain the strength and resolve to discourage peace- 
upsetting moves by them.” The rejection of isolationism was tantamount 
to embracing of interventionism as a mechanism to ensure the supremacy 
of the United States in the military field. The rejection of isolationism 
was the natural consequence of the willingness to ensure the improvement of 
material conditions in the world at large. In spite of the bout of isolationism 
that had engulfed the United States in the 1930s, some prominent figures who 
had previously espoused the policy of detachment from European affairs 
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were beginning to see the situation emerging in the Old World. Wendell 
Wilkie, the Republican candidate in the 1940 presidential election, predicted 
that a German victory in the war would have forced the United States to 
adopt a style of government more akin to the Hitlerite regime in order to 
be able to carry out trade effectively with Germany, therefore causing an 
overhaul of the American way of life.’ The preservation of American power 
depended, during the 1950s, on the possibility of ensuring the rapprochement 
of the strategic parts of the world to the ideas predicated by Washington. 
World War II changed the perception of American power. There were 
protestations by the “America First” exponents about the “liberal” nature of the 
domestic and international order established by the Truman and Roosevelt 
administrations, which required a significant centralization of economic 
resources and, concomitantly, the extended power of the federal government. 
During the 1950s, “Americans became used to the idea that the world 
required their military presence.” The moral overtone that was inherent 
in the liberal configuration of American Exceptionalism was successfully 
deployed to legitimize the course of foreign policy established in the aftermath 
of World War II. The exceptionalist perception of the United States created 
the impression that World War II was a “good war.” Most importantly, 
the “twisted memory of it” encouraged Americans to believe in the necessity 
to “use military force anywhere in the world” in order to advance the cause 


65 


of freedom and democracy.” There was a willingness to protect the bounded 
geopolitical space carved out after the end of World War II and to expand 
liberal institutions in the international order. This was seen as a tool to prevent 
the expansion of ideas that were inimical to the interests of the United States 
and an important prerequisite of the will to improve the world. Domestic 
phenomena such as the “Red Scare” influenced the push to halt the wave 
of geopolitical revisionism in Latin America and to sponsor the process of 
integration in Western Europe. 

Improving the world meant resisting Soviet influence in different ways. 
Cultural resistance to the Soviet Union included “realpolitik diplomats or 
thinkers [who] feared the traditional Russian aggression lurking beneath 
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Soviet propaganda, they worried about nuclear war, and they cared about 
American influence around the world,” the fight for “political freedom and 
human rights,” and the belief “that America stood on the side of God.” 
The Eisenhower administration picked its battles carefully, which explains 
the reticence shown in matters related to meddling in the Suez Crisis. 
Anthony Eden, the British prime minister, manifested his discomfort about 
the attitude undertaken by Eisenhower in matters related to the Suez crisis. 
He also claimed that the Soviet Union was using Nasser’s Egypt as a foothold 
to expand its sway in Africa, in spite of the fact that Nasser did not give 
the Soviet Union any promises regarding Soviet bases and did not respond 
to the offer to send Soviet volunteers.” This statement indicated the British 
willingness to maintain some degree of influence over the decisions taken 
by Washington.” Eisenhower claimed that a protracted conflict in the Near 
East was likely to damage the Western European economies and that efforts 
to contain Nasser would have to be carried out by enabling smooth operations 
in the Suez Canal. The idea of improving the world was closely tied to 
maintaining the preponderance of the United States within the Western 
alliance. The United Kingdom was aware of the need to arrest its geopolitical 
demotion by maintaining close relations with the United States. Indeed, 
Churchill wanted to capitalize on the good relations forged during World 
War II in order to preserve Anglo-American unity. The British prime 
minister stated: “my hope for the future is founded on the increasing unity of 
the English-speaking world. if that holds all holds,” which entailed, according 
to Churchill, the preservation of Anglo-American unity.” 
of the United States were rooted in the democratic mystique that guided 
the domestic life of the nation and its scope of intervention in international 


The war aims 


conflicts. The Exceptionalist tendency that informed the notion of improving 
the world required first and foremost to “rely first upon our own armed power 


and national strength, then upon our natural allies, and then upon general 


world organization.”’”° 
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Toward the 1950s, there was a realization that the United States would 
have to approach the confrontation as a total war, fought in a protracted 
manner, regardless of its “cold nature.” NSC 5904/1 established that in case 
of a “general war,” the United States should be able to “prevail, and 
survive as a nation capable of controlling its own destiny” by preserving 
the alliances forged with other nations, by being able to curtail the military 
capabilities of China and the Soviet Union “to the point where they have 
lost their will and ability to wage war against the United States and its 
allies.” The document also included a passage about rendering “ineffective 
the control structure by which the enemy regimes have been able to exert 
ideological and disciplinary authority over their own peoples and over 
individual citizens or groups of citizens in other countries.”’! This approach 
was also linked to the possibility of creating improvement in the areas of 
the world that were threatened by communist infiltration. Inevitably, 
this is an approach that led to the further centralization of economic 
and political resources under the management of the United States. 
The intelligence establishment surmised that, “in the light of increased 
USSR capabilities for attack, the ability to rely upon domestic stocks, and 
domestic sources of production, has been sharply curtailed, and the need 
for emphasis on foreign sources, particularly accessible foreign sources 
in the Western Hemisphere, increased proportionately.””? Arrangements 
continued to be made in order to ensure the sufficient availability and 
stockpiling of materials needed to prop up the industries needed to secure 
the industrial standing of the United States.” Additionally, NSC 163/1 
dealt with the “security of strategically important industrial operations 
in foreign countries” which was deemed to be “important to the national 
security of the United States.” This meant that efforts were to be aimed 
toward “maintaining and where feasible improving, the security of its 
most important and vulnerable foreign sources of supply.” The document 
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emphasizes the need to employ protective measures for protecting vital 
US-owned and non-US-owned industries related to nickel, bauxite, and 
other minerals considered to be vital for industry.” 

Improving the world relied on the capacity to maintain a high level of 
military strength. The will to maintain a strong deterrence force originated 
in the late 1940s, when it was thought that the Soviet Union, which did 
not possess the same economic strength as the United States, would want 
to expand its zone of influence in indirect ways, since it could not afford 
direct military confrontation.” The United States also ensured that the 
areas within the “industrial perimeter” would be able to benefit from the 
prowess of the American public sector. For example, the Program for Mutual 
Security reflected the “greatly improved conditions in Europe and provides 
for the critical needs of Asia, [encouraging] private overseas investment and 
private enterprise abroad [emphasizing] loans rather than grants wherever 
possible.” The collusion of private and public interests was vital for propping 
up American dominance. 

Eisenhower was very clear about the requirements of government 
in modern circumstances, highlighting the need to outline “a more 
important role for Government than it played in earlier and quieter times,” 
with the view of promoting “an environment in which individual enterprise 
can work constructively to serve the ends of economic progress; to 
encourage thrift; and to extend and strengthen economic ties with the rest 
of the world.”’”’ 

The US government also addressed the problems created by 
the social injustices that were present in the country. Eisenhower stated 
that the American people “do not want to make differentiations among people 
based upon inconsequential matters of nature involving color and race.” 
To that effect, the American government pledged to actualize the values 
that were enshrined in the US Constitution, which underlined the idea of 
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equality for all.” The scholarship states that Eisenhower’s national security 
policies were in alignment with the will to maintain the social welfare 
legislation derived from the New Deal. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
is a good example of the continuation of the social welfare policies derived 
from the Roosevelt and Truman period.” There was also a willingness to use 
the element of social spending to avoid a repeat of the economic depression 
of the 1930s. Eisenhower supported legislation in order to expand social 
coverage for those who were left out by the system, expanding healthcare 
coverage, public housing, and the federal budget for education, as seen 
in the passage of the National Defense Education Act. 

Eisenhower also applied a “brinkmanship” policy that was designed to 
contain Communism in critical parts of the world by threatening Moscow with 
nuclear war regardless of the president’s commitment to sort out international 
conflict through the United Nations. Delton argues that “Eisenhower’s 
policies and rhetoric consistently supported and furthered the basic premise 
of New Deal liberalism, which was that a strong central democratic 
government, limited and informed by public opinion and Congress, can be 
used in positive ways to make citizens’ lives better, the economy healthier, and 
the nation stronger. To the extent that the threat of communism and the Cold 
War helped Americans accept this premise, the Cold War years were good 
for American liberalism.”*° Policymakers were aware of some of the most 
significant contradictions inherent in the American system of government, 
which entailed a great deal of wealth in the private sector but relatively scarcity 
in the public sector, as seen in the disparity of income and lack of physical 
and social infrastructure.’ In any case, the idea of improving the world 
was connected to the possibility of maintaining a defensive attitude enshrined 
in solid economic growth. Eisenhower claimed that the threat to the United 
States was “continuing and many-sided one—there is, so far as we can 
determine, no single critical ‘danger date’ and no single form of enemy 
action to which we could soundly gear all our defense preparations,” 
notwithstanding the overriding importance of a possible nuclear attack. 
Therefore, it was imperative that the country would maintain a “strong and 
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expanding economy” and make “maximum use of science and technology 
in order to minimize numbers in men.”®? 

The 1950s coincided with a significant increase in “integrative” conditions 
for the American population. In fact, the social progress that unfolded 
in the 1960s needs to be seen “in a continuum” derived from the 1950s, 
instead of the result of “some sudden generational cleavage.”® There would 
be no return to the laissez-fair system of the pre-Depression years. In 1954, 
President Eisenhower said that “should any political party attempt to 
abolish social security, unemployment insurance, and eliminate labor laws 
and farm programs, you would not hear of that party again in our political 
history.”*' There were calls for the abolition of the social legislation introduced 
during the Great Depression. However, that approach could not succeed 
in the context of the centralization of economic resources needed to fight 
communism. The expansion of capitalism brought about under the conditions 
of Managerialism engendered the eagerness to improve the socioeconomic 
conditions of large parts of the world. This was an important prerequisite of 
the effective pursuit ofthe national interest. The anchoring of the world economy 
to the US dollar and the high level of growth generated in the “industrial 
perimeter” of the world were important components in the legitimization of 
the actions undertaken by the United States in the sphere of foreign policy. 

The idea of improving the world required a high level of technical and 
logistical organization. In order to obtain that goal, there was a great reliance 
on relief organizations such as USAID and supranational institutions such 
as the United Nations, which legitimize the role of relief provider exerted 
by the United States. The series of military alliances created by the United 
States were also important for achieving a high degree of world organization 
in the 1950s. The putative threat posed by the Soviet Union created 
the necessary conditions for intervention in the internal affairs of countries 
that willingly or unwillingly entered the emerging “geopolitical core” created 
by the United States. 

For the United States, the unidirectional view of history that became 
entrenched in the 1950s entailed the creation of a “geopolitical core” capable 
of sustaining the interests of the United States over a long period of time. 
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The involvement in the internal affairs of nations of strategic concern for 
the United States was a way of ensuring that there would be no opposition 
to the formation of these “geopolitical cores.” The fight against Communism 
seems to fulfill his purpose, particularly in the areas of the world that could 
have been prompted to adopt an indigenous political system that could have 
been inimical to Washington’s interests. 

In the 1950s, the policies set in motion by the United States denoted 
a direction of travel toward the formation of a “Global Commonwealth” 
made up of liberal institutions. For the first few decades of the Cold War, 
the repression of multipolarity gave the United States the chance to create 
the ideals that would define the transition to multipolarity after the 1990s. 
American Exceptionalism was an instrument that was put in motion by 
the American foreign policy establishment in order to force a disjuncture with 
past practices in the areas that would fall under the aegis of the emerging US 


2285 


“geopolitical core.” The question is, therefore, whether cultural values can 
be generated and reproduced for the purpose of maintaining the vitality of 
the national state. In the 1950s, the United States would use the values derived 
from their culture to create an ideology of interests capable of marshaling 
the international order according to a common set of rules. The idea of 
a global commonwealth was sustained by the possibility of achieving some 
kind of modus vivendi with the Soviet Union, at least when it comes to avoiding 
systemic conflict. According to the State Department, the Kremlin intended 
to generate “as much turmoil as possible in the Free World but probably 
directing its troublemaking activities to the points and issues which entail 
the least risk of irrevocable commitment of the Soviet armed forces.”®° 
Survival, as defined by the Realist template that characterized the scheme of 
US foreign policy in the aftermath of World War II, meant refraining from 
adopting a proactive approach to the manner in which the state interacts with 


other states, particularly dominant ones.!” 


Conclusion 


The scheme of foreign policy employed by the United States during the 1950s 
was geared toward the promotion of a directional view of history that would 
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enable the United States to prevail in the geopolitical confrontation against 
the Soviet Union. The success of the geopolitical power of the United 
States relied on persuading allies about the good intentions of the United 
States when it came to promoting economic and social rehabilitation of 
vast areas of the world. To that effect, the United States would work toward 
the establishment of a “global commonwealth” of nations, initially restricted 
to the areas of the world that had a cultural affinity with America and aligned 
with the geostrategic interests of the United States. This modus operandi 
would legitimize the actions of the United States in the wider world and 
solidify support for the democratic system of government at home and abroad. 
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Chapter 5 


A NATIONAL VERSION OF 
MARXISM, REDEMPTIONISM, 
AND A NONUNIVERSALIST NOTION 
OF HISTORY 


Introduction 


The concept of “redemptionism” propagated by the Soviet Union during the 
1950s relied on a nonuniversalist notion of history, which allowed Moscow 
to achieve geopolitical preeminence in its sphere of influence and protect 
the stability of the regime. This approach allowed Moscow to extend its 
geopolitical influence and promote despotic principles to countries that were 
not within its immediate area of influence but that sought socioeconomic 
improvements and a detachment from the political guidelines drawn up by 
the United States. 


A National Version of Marxism 


By the time Nikita Khrushchev came into power, there was an idea that 
socialism could only be built according to the national characteristics 
of each society. This idea emerged as a result of the multinational nature 
of the Soviet Union. Additionally, the Soviet leadership was able to instill 
this idea due to the prestige that it gained as a result of victory in World 
War II, which was won with the collaboration of the different peoples of 
the Soviet Union. The endorsement of a national version of Marxism was a 
sign of the limitations to expanding Soviet ideology as well as the increasing 
difficulties experienced regarding the launch of a program of social and 
economic reforms at home. The Khrushchev period served to raise awareness 
about the possibility of using Communism in order to create an economic 
system that would surpass American capitalism. It was vital for the Soviet 
Union to ensure that it remained the beacon of socialism, which compelled 
Moscow to ameliorate socioeconomic conditions at home. This was the main 
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legacy of De-Stalinization. Indeed, during the Malenkov-Beria-Molotov 
interregnum, the ministries were endowed with further decision-making 
powers in an attempt to raise living standards. There were some successes 
in agricultural production due to a partial liberalization of production, 
further investment, and the lowering of taxes in private markets and plots. 
The emphasis on national Marxism went hand in hand with the efforts to 
improve the socioeconomic situation. In the 1950s, and as a consequence of 
victory in World War II, there was an entrenchment of a national version 
of Marxism. Moscow’s actions were seen by many as a renunciation of 
the possibility of replacing capitalism with a dictatorship of the proletariat at 
the world level. This situation caused some problems with socialist parties 
in the West. Lyons argued that “honest socialists’ could not accept “a 
one-party dictatorship, which outlaws personal freedoms, scorns economic 
equality, and countenances forced labor, as anything but a caricature of their 
hoped-for system, an insult to Marxism.” ‘There was a view that the socialist 
system implemented in the Soviet Union was not the one that had been 
envisaged by Marx. The Soviet leadership justified this situation by referring 
to the conditions that prevailed in the international order. The Soviet 
leadership used verbal sophistry, which involved the idea that “Communism 
is a word for original dream ... postponed to a far future.” Instead, 
Communism had become a byword for “political coercion, bureaucracy, wide 
inequalities [and] thought control.”! The Soviet regime was totalitarian, in 
sense that it sought to invade all elements of the public and private spheres, 
and that “no enterprise or organization ... [was] tolerated without state 
surveillance and dictation,” telling “its subjects what they can and cannot 
do, say, think, feel or believe.”* The Soviet Union continued in the Russian 
tradition of wanting “to be a Third Rome, this time not of the ‘true’ version of 
Christian faith, but a new materialistic religion,” which also entailed giving 
up on certain aspects of Marxist theory to ensure continuity with Russian 
nationalism, which was manifested in the prevalence of the use of the Russian 
language.’ The sense of Soviet patriotism enabled non-Russian people to 
feel a sense of pride in the Soviet Union and was open to all people around 
the world who identified with progressive causes, establishing a “moral debt” 
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between Communists around the world and the Soviet Union. In the 1950s, for 
the Soviet Union, “as long as an alternative political system exist, there [was a] 
continued need to be preoccupied with security issues.” The international 
order constituted a “hostile design.”* Therefore, it is possible to identify 
a strong correlation between ideology and the national interest as a dyad 
that sustained the edifice of Soviet foreign policy during the Cold War period. 
The idea of the national interest was closely tied to Russian nationalism, 
which gave Soviet foreign policy an important element of continuity to project 
the power of the Soviet Union in the wider world. The primacy of national 
interest concerns entailed a nonuniversalist view of history and, therefore, 
the idea of “peaceful coexistence,” albeit within the parameters of conflict 
that characterized Soviet foreign policy. 

The abandonment of the idea to expand the Soviet system responded to 
international and domestic circumstances and the effects of World War II. 
There was some reticence on the part of Khrushchev to accept the reality 
of national Marxism.’ Also, there was a danger that the end of the cult of 
personality would lead to a lack of discipline in the Eastern Bloc. Lazar 
Kaganovich told Khrushchev that the Soviet Union was not “liked” by 
the Eastern European nations and that, given the choice, they would go 
their own way. Molotov would later on claim that Khrushchev, threatened 
by the possession of a nuclear arsenal by the United States, renounced the 
possibility of international communism. Molotov believed that “socialism 
could be initiated in Russia but achieved only on an international scale.”® 
Khrushchev understood that it would not have been possible to maintain some 
level of ideological purity if the Soviet Union did not provide its population 
with basic goods. While the battle to convince Western intellectuals 
about the moral superiority of Communism was lost, it was possible to 
persuade the countries of the Third World about the ability of a formerly 
underdeveloped country to produce the goods and services that were needed 
to improve the socioeconomic standing of the population. There was an 
acknowledgement on the part of people in the West that were close to the ideas of 
socialism that Communism was wrong in promoting the belief that “freedom 
was a bourgeois illusion.” The situation eventually led to the severing of ties 
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with the Soviet Union.’ There was a belief that Communism had been a good 
idea that went wrong. The attention given to the Third World was an aspect 
of “prestige” and the very long-range objective of expanding Communism, 
in spite of the greater centrality of questions related to Europe.’ The Soviet 
Union promoted certain facets of socialism with a national character among 
the satellite countries as a contestation to capitalism, ensuring the obedience 
of the satellite countries or the friendship and the possibility of influencing 
the countries that had been recently colonized in Africa and Asia. In the West, 
there was a primacy of the individual over society. In the countries affected 
by the despotic tendencies of the Soviet Union, the emphasis was on the 
preservation and economic and social upliftment of national communities. 
Within this perspective, it was also very important to emphasize the need 
to break ties with what was understood as American imperialism. In other 
words, the idea of redemption was not only framed within an economic 
concept but also within a cultural concept. The despotic tendencies exported 
by the Soviet Union could be seen as a factor of great importance in recovering 
a sense of dignity in national communities of the Third World that had been 
adversely impacted by Western colonialism. Decisionism on the part of 
the Bolsheviks was one of the most significant factors in the reconstruction 
of the Soviet Union after the war, and this was an aspect of the national 


version of Marxism implemented in the Soviet Union recognized by Western 
observers such as H.G. Wells: 


From end to end of Russia, and in the Russian-speaking community 
throughout the world, there existed only one sort of people who had 
common general ideas upon which to work, a common faith and 
a common will, and that was the Communist party. While all the rest 
of Russia was either apathetic like the peasantry or garrulously at sixes 
and sevens or given over to violence or fear, the Communists believed 
and were prepared to act." 


There was a sense of continuation between the foreign policy aims of 
the Soviet Union during the 1950s and those of the Stalinist period. 
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It has been argued that “the trafficking of Russian national heroes, myths, 
imagery, and iconography between 1937 and 1953 set the stage for both 
the latent Russocentrism and full-blown nationalist sympathies present 
within contemporary Russian society” during the Khrushchev period." 
Stalin argued that before the Bolshevik Revolution, “Russians oppressed 
other nationalities and these other nationalities thereupon came to hate 
the Russians.” Stalin believed that the revolution “marked the end of the 
period of Russian domination within the subcontinent [with] all nations 
within the Soviet Union were equal in every respect and this had led to 
the solidarity and strength of the country. 
of the Communist Party was an important mechanism for enforcing 


”12 The repressive apparatus 


national Marxism. To some extent, the decisionism of the Bolsheviks 
was an inheritance of Tsarist repression, which also served to industrialize 
the country during the late Romanov period. Khrushchev’s power was 
circumscribed by the need to induce certain political outcomes beneficial 
for the Soviet Union. The ideological foundations of Marxism-Leninism 
were aligned to the ultimate aim of the Soviet political system, which 
was to propel an “extremely backward agrarian country into the middle 
of the industrial twentieth century.” In order to achieve its political 
aims, the Soviet Union needed to have a modicum of understanding with 
the United States. During his visit to the United States in 1959, Khrushchev 
conveyed in clear terms that he did not want to start a military conflict, 
in spite of the political machinations that usually accompany discussions 
on these matters and the policy of “brinkmanship” exercised by the United 
States.'* During his visit to the United States, Khrushchev was alerted by 
Nixon about the possibility of reaching a “comprehensive agreement for 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests.” Khrushchev argued that “competition 
as we Soviet people understand ... by no means excludes cooperation and 
mutual [assistance] [with] the United States.” The experience of World 
War II made this dictum quite believable. Khrushchev further pointed out 
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that American firms had also taken an interest in facilitating the process 
of industrialization of the Soviet Union during the 1930s, which enabled 
the Soviet Union to prevail in the Great Patriotic War.!° 

Implementing a version of national Marxism also put some restrictions 
on the capacity of the Soviet Union to export its ideology. The Soviet 
authorities regarded the concept of foreign aid as an instrument of 
domination, as the extraction of resources greatly exceeded the help given to 
these countries. The Soviet Union was not interested in exporting capital to 
the countries that stayed within its sphere of influence.” The political controls 
exercised over Eastern Europe entailed a massive spike in the amount of 
trade carried out between Moscow and the members of the Eastern Bloc. 
Trade between Moscow and the Eastern Bloc took place in rubles and 
it encompassed reparations, items that the Soviet Union claimed belonged 
to Nazi Germany as well as “levies” for the Soviet army.'® The emphasis on 
national Marxism meant that the problems arising in the satellite countries 
were seen from a geopolitical connotation rather than as a means to expand 
the Soviet version of Marxism into its satellite countries. The Soviet Union 
consulted with China in matters related to assuaging the problems that led to 
the uprisings in Hungary and Poland. The approach was invariably top-down. 
There was a certain willingness to overcome the problems generated by 
the geopolitical situation and entrench the idea of “fraternal relations in which 
one brother is subordinate to another.”'? Khrushchev was compelled to adopt 
a more nuanced position vis-a-vis the Soviet satellites; in clear contrast to 
Stalin, who even went as far as making plans to kill Tito.” Khrushchev stated 
that the uprisings in Hungary and Poland compelled the Soviet Union to 
forge better relations with the “fraternal” communist parties and to improve 
the political education of the masses, for the sake of preventing them from 
taking heed of the ideas disseminated by “counterrevolutionary” forces. 
Khrushchev also emphasized the need to improve the standing of the Soviet 
armed forces. For example, the uprising in Hungary resulted in the “relaxation 
of police supervision” and higher living standards for factory workers. 
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Indeed, the former leader of the (formerly illegal) Smallholders Party became 
the president of Hungary.” This episode indicates the flexible attitude of 
the Soviet leadership when it came to managing its sphere of influence. 

The practices implemented during the Stalin and Khrushchev periods 
appear to contradict some of the aspects of Marxist theory, which gives 
great preeminence to “social forces” in the creation of policy. According 
to this perspective, one could argue that the Stalin cult arose as a result 
of the economic backwardness of the Soviet Union and the “lag of social 
consciousness of the masses.”” The higher level of economic development 
achieved since the 1930s was a factor of significant importance in the changes 
that took place in the 1950s, for it gave credence to the ability of the Soviet 
Union to improve socioeconomic conditions. These practices justified the 
high level of political repression that unfolded since the 1930s, in which the 
“Stalinist pattern of life [in the Soviet Union] came continually closer to 
the Fascist pattern,” asseen in the increasing level of totalitarianism that affected 
the Soviet population. However, these repressive practices had to become 
much more aligned to the need to legitimize the Soviet system in the new 
geopolitical environment. The Khrushchev period was characterized by 
the abandonment of totalitarian methods in order to keep control over the 
population, as seen in the liberation of the gulags and the more open attitude 
in matters related to international cooperation.”* 

Stalin was not interested in supporting revolutionary change, as this would 
have hindered his plans to entrench “socialism in one country.” Instead, “what 
Stalin wanted to do ... in most of Middle Europe can be described ... as a 
process of forcibly bringing a foreign area under control and into conformity” 
as per the “two-camps” theory.” The distaste for “spontaneous” revolutionary 
episodes also reflected the dislike for intellectualism, as this clashed with the 
submission and loyalty that were required in the setting of a totalitarian state, 
where the Soviet Union held its citizens and the countries that were part of its 
sphere of influence captive.” What might have helped Stalin, with his appetite 
for power, to establish control over the Soviet Union was his ability to be an 
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“unscrupulous machine-politician” and “to fill old ‘revolutionary’ packages 
with his own brand of totalitarian goods.??° Khrushchev’s leadership style 
differed from Stalin who preferred to stay away from the people and make 
very few speeches. Khrushchev had to fend off the threat that was posed by 
his enemies in the Politburo. The problems experienced by the Soviet economy 
and the growing rift with other communist countries (like China) resulted 
in the ideological crisis experienced by communism in the late 1950s.” 
There is a tendency to underestimate “the influence of identities on practice 
and interests” on the way in which power is deployed.” The very concept of 
power is culturally laden, for it presupposes a particular way of understanding 
reality. National Marxism was an important mechanism for preventing 
a situation in which any of the satellites would acquire preponderance 
as a revisionist socialist power. To some extent, the National Marxist 
alternative was prompted by the idea that the Soviet Union was a modern 
successor to the Asiatic civilizations that operated according to “hydraulic 
despotism,” in which the ruling elite had developed a “monopolistic 
position.”*? One of the key elements of Asiatic despotism retained by 
the Soviet Union was the divorce between the ownership of property and 
political organization.*” Moscow’s major ideological export during the 1950s 
and even more so toward the middle stage of the Cold War was the despotic 
tendency promoted to revolutionaries in the Third World. The aim was not 
to export the Soviet system but to project a despotic orientation that could 
create a more effective form of political organization in the Third World 
countries (and among the Soviet satellites) rooted in a strong geopolitical 
relationship with the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union also wanted to “unite 
the Soviet and the Soviet-controlled population and also as much as possible 
of the non-Soviet world against the United States.”*' This policy went hand 
in hand with stamping out dissent in the Soviet Bloc. Brzezinski argues 
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that “between the founding of the COMINFORM and the expulsion 
of Tito, the Communist Party completed the elimination of articulate 
opposition and were ready to pass from the stage of consolidation to a stage of 
‘socialist construction.’”*? There was an emphasis on close collaboration and 
the “exchange of experience” between the different Communist regimes, with 
a gradual emphasis on the leadership role performed by the Soviet Union. 
The main approach taken by the Communist regimes was the replacement 
of the old state structures with new ones, modeled on the “people’s 
democracies” principle. This phenomenon did not presuppose that these 
countries could have taken an independent path. Indeed, the approach 
undertaken was centered on creating the basis for collectivization, industrial 
development, and central planning. The implementation of the “people’s 
democracies” was rooted in the need to exercise “proletarian vigilance” 
about the way in which the administrative system operated. The purges 
exercised toward hostile elements went some way toward resolving any 
discrepancies that might have arisen in regard to the implementation of 
policy directed by the central Communist authorities. An important element 
of “informal” control was the task carried out by the local Soviet ambassador 
when it came to evaluating the work undertaken by the local authorities 
and the penetration of Soviet influence in the “governmental institutional 
which were particularly important as instruments of power: usually the secret 
police and the armed forces.” This modus operand: had the ultimate effect of 
ensuring “absolute loyalty to the Soviet Union and to prevent their control 
by some local leaders who might then be tempted to oppose” Moscow’s 
influence.” The “Stalinist interstate system” was marked by “the worship 
of politics,’ which meant the “reliance on identical political ‘superstructures’ 
and attaching primary significance to political controls and bilateral political 
contacts as the most reliable means of ensuring unity” among the countries 
that made up the Soviet Bloc. It has also been argued that during this period, 
there was “no systematic ideological justification for Soviet supremacy ... 
developed. Rather, a series of didactic assertions related to a rejection of 
alternative ways to socialism were postulated with the ideology providing 


2334 


a means of identifying the enemy.” In any case, there were some important 


deviations regarding the implementation of a policy of uniformity, the pace 
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of collectivization did not proceed with the same speed in all parts of 
Eastern Europe, and political repression did not affect all countries in the 
same way. 

Managerialism required national Marxism. This rather reactionary 
attitude on the part of the Soviet Union had already been foreseen by Western 
observers who had participated in the Spanish Civil War. Communism, 
understood as a form of political organization, actually expanded in a way 
that would serve Moscow’s geopolitical interests and as a kind of political 
oligarchy that could be used to promote social order and stability. 
This state of affairs denotes the oligarchic tendencies shown by the Soviet 
leadership, which were a legacy of the Stalinist period. George Orwell stated 
that “Stalin, must be hostile to any country that is genuinely undergoing 
revolution.” Most importantly, Orwell observed that “a revolution starts off 
with wide diffusion of the ideas of liberty, equality, etc. [and then] comes 
the growth of an oligarchy which is as much interested in holding onto its 
privileges as any other governing class. Such an oligarchy must necessarily 
be hostile to revolutions elsewhere, which inevitably re-awaken the ideas of 
liberty and equality.”®? The influence of this oligarchic political system 
in the Third World countries friendly toward Moscow and in the satellite 
countries of the Soviet Union also responded to the fact that these 
nations were influenced by premodern values, prioritizing a sense of 
community much more than a sense of society. In any case, some authors 
refute the idea that there was a continuation between Tsarist Russia and 
the Communist regime. Barghoorn opines that 


Soviet totalitarianism [was] something different and vastly more 
dangerous, disguised as Russian nationalism. The Soviet rulers have 
revived and they now seek to utilize elements of the Russian heritage, but 
they place these elements within the framework of Soviet Marxism. To 
strengthen their ideology and to render their doctrine more acceptable 
they appropriated selected elements of traditional nationalism.*° 


In any case, the despotic tendencies exported by the Soviet Union had a rather 
important parallel with what was understood in the West as a managerialism 
that could raise the economic status of individuals and provide an important 
measure ofsocial organization. Managerialism required a modicum of political 
stability within the political class that was in charge of the Soviet Union. 
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The Soviet leaders “had all been under heavy strain in the reign of [Stalin], 
and wanted no such things to happen again.’ This situation led to 
the implementation of political and economic reforms. Khrushchev launched 
the process of reform against the backdrop of “his ability to use the revitalized 
party organization and his close relationship with the top leaders ofthe army.” 
As in the case of Eisenhower, Khrushchev’s ability to rule depended on 
the possibility of co-opting the military-industrial complex as well as the vital 
components of the administrative and political system.* Brzezinski states 
that in the aftermath of World War II, the Soviet leadership made “strenuous 
efforts to identify the successes [of Communist ideology] in launching 
Sputniks or achieving a higher rate of growth.” The restoration of party 
discipline was an important component in taming down the authoritarian 
control exerted by the security forces. The diminution of the reign of terror 
is also responding to the idea of competing against capitalism. The strategy 
deployed to do so relied on reverting to Communist Party control as well 
as an “increase in consumer goods and popular freedom, a stressing of 
ideology in the abstract combined with a pragmatic willingness to make 
ideology jump through the hoops if the situation required.”*° This manifested 
in the trimming down of Soviet army officers, a more studious approach 
to financial help to other communist parties and a sincere willingness to 
increase living standards. Coexistence with the Western Bloc was to feature 
a competitive streak designed to maintain the legitimacy of the Communist 
Party. During the Khrushchev era, there seemed to be a growing awareness 
among the major communist parties about the need to embark upon a course 
to the development of a national perspective on communism. Palmiro 
Togliatti, General Secretary of the Italian Communist Party, stated that 


to renew means to determine with the greatest clarity the foundations 
and content of the action we are conducting in Italy for democracy, for 
peace and for socialism; it means to emphasize once again the national 
and democratic character of our party; it means to eliminate any form 
of open or larval resistance to this action and character and their 
translation into daily practice."! 
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Western observers tend to minimize Soviet achievements during this period, 
emphasizing instead that “Soviet claims to scientific prowess, fantastic 
growth rates and other economic wonders, the alleged elimination of crime 
and mental illness, the supposed service of the USSR in bringing ‘democracy’ 
to conquered nations, were all absurdly bogus, but that nonetheless served 
the Kremlin’s interests and thus were incessantly repeated.”” In the 1950s, 
this rather disparaging view of the Soviet Union was contested by George 
Kennan, who complained about the lack of attention paid to western 
governments by the Soviet authorities since he had become Ambassador 
due to a sense of “over-confidence.”*? In many respects, the experience 
of the Great Patriotic War continued to be a powerful informant in 
the manner in which the Soviet Union conducted its affairs with other 
nations and in particular the United States. Stalin’s death brought with 
it a significant diminution of the camp system, although “the laws against 
opposition to the state remained draconic and the rehabilitations were 
notably incomplete.” National Marxism entailed that Marxism had to serve 
the needs of the Soviet Union rather than the other way around. These rather 
reactionary attitudes meant that other Communist organizations would 
lose faith in the Soviet Union as a country capable of expanding Marxist 
ideology throughout the world as a space of contestation vis-a-vis American 
capitalism. 

However, this vision of permanent conflict was based on the idea 
that the Soviet Union (the heir state of Tsarist Russia) was under siege by 
the Western powers and nations with which there was a historical conflict, 
such as China. Therefore, the notion of conflict emanating from Marxist 
theory only highlights the need to protect the geostrategic interests of 
the Soviet Union at all costs. Brzezinski adds that according to the Soviet 


3 


Union, the search for equilibrium did not preclude “change,” therefore 
bringing about the creation of “enduring conditions of stability” that would 


be favorable toward the Soviet Union.!* 
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The Redemptionist Elements of Soviet Communism 


Redemptionism is the idea of Communism (as propagated by the Soviet 
Union during the 1950s) as a political response to the emerging geopolitical 
core constituted by the United States. De-Stalinization entailed a strategy of 
cooperation with the satellite countries and the countries of the Third World 
that did not choose to become part of the American-led emerging geopolitical 
core. Redemptionism also entailed that only by purging Stalinism was the Soviet 
Union capable of entrenching a sense of legitimacy. There is a metapolitical 
perspective that underpinned the notion of redemptionism that unfolded 
in the Soviet Union during the 1950s. Khrushchev was well aware of the need 
to relaunch the legitimacy of the Communist system both at home and 
abroad. Under Stalin, the barbarous actions committed by the Soviet Union 
were justified by the need to protect the homeland against imaginary or real 
enemies. In the 1950s, there was a willingness to overcome the legacy of 
brutality, which had also involved Khrushchev on a personal level, especially 
in regard to the millions of deaths that took place in Ukraine as a result of 
the push for collectivization. This metapolitical reorientation had the ultimate 
purpose of shoring up the sphere of influence carved out after the end of World 
War II, which was given a higher degree of autonomy as a result of the revolt 
that unfolded in the early part of the decade. This reorientation sought to ensure 
the legitimization of communism as an instrument that could be exported to 
the Third World as a tool for creating a higher degree of prosperity. The “thaw” 
was an instrument that would create a closer degree of affinity between the Soviet 
citizenry and the state, which was significantly damaged as a result of the process 
of industrialization in the 1930s and the effort exerted during the Great Patriotic 
War. De-Stalinization also a prompted loss of support for the hardened 
position of Western European Communists, as seen in the results of the Italian 
elections.» During the 1950s, the Soviet Union adopted a redemptionist 
approach that would not clash with the fundamentals of its foreign policy aims. 
De-Stalinization and the unwillingness of the United States and the Western Bloc 
to aid the revolutionary events that unfolded within the Communist bloc during 
the 1950s provided the background for the redemptionist policies implemented 
by the Soviet Union. Khrushchev aimed to restore “socialist legality” in order 
to provide an environment of constructive criticism that would allow the Soviet 
Union to resolve its outstanding problems, rejecting the primacy of the “old 
certainties” that characterized the Stalinist regime. 
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In any case, the “oscillation between openness and discipline” entailed 
that the “thaw” did not generate the results that were expected by those 


46 The “thaw” was an “event” that 


who wanted to liberalize the system. 
was somewhat unexpected for the Soviet citizenry. It is since remembered 
as a “significant” episode that became a watershed in Soviet history.” The 
“thaw” embodied the idea that changes to the system needed to correspond 
with the Soviet paradigm. There was some commonality with the idea of 
glasnost propagated by Gorbachev during the 1980s, in the sense that there 
was a willingness to reform the system within the ideological parameters 
adopted by the Soviet Union. Redemptionism became an important tool for 
legitimizing the Communist system in the 1950s. Postwar reconstruction led to 
an increase in living standards and a measure of political liberalization. These 
phenomena were crucial for expanding the geopolitical reach of the Soviet 
Union, which became interested in sponsoring national liberation movements 
of left-wing orientation in the Third World. ‘The intervention of the Soviet 
Union in the Korean War also served to limit the expansion of the Western 
camp. The metapolitical and geopolitical elements of redemptionism moreover 
served to counterbalance the efforts instigated by the United States to expand 
its sphere of influence and “geopolitical core.” The narrative that underscored 
redemptionism was meant to point out the different motivations that guided 
the geopolitical actions of America and the Soviet Union. The element of 
redemptionism operationalized Marxism according to the idea that the state 
could not wither away, while the beacon of socialism was menaced by 
the expansion of the emerging American “geopolitical core.” 

The process of De-Stalinization unfolded in a subtle manner. It has been 
posited that 


when reforming state policies such as citizen welfare, the new authorities 
did not generally refer specifically to Stalin or the cult [of personality] 
as the reason for previous delays in such long-needed reforms. 
Nevertheless, the authorities strongly emphasized the novelty of those 
reforms, clearly indicating their eagerness to dissociate themselves and 
their policies from the past and to rejuvenate the Soviet system.” 
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Redemptionism went hand in hand with a meliorist perspective in the domestic 
and international arenas. The Soviet Union was able to reconstruct its 
economy in the aftermath of World War II. Malenkov noted in 1954 that by 
1953, the national income of the Soviet Union was double the prewar 
level. After the death of Stalin, there was much more emphasis placed on 
discussing more freely the shortcomings of the system and what was needed 
for the purpose of increasing living standards and improving the quality 
of what was manufactured in the Soviet Union.“ Meliorism was based on 
the possibility of increasing economic production in a significant manner. 
Khrushchev remained buoyant about the prospects for Soviet Communism, 
telling Richard Nixon, then US Vice President: “America has existed 150 
years and here is its level. We have existed almost 42 years and in another 
7 years we will be on the same level as America. And then we'll move on 
ahead. When we pass you along the way we’ll greet you amicably like this.??9 

Khrushchev’s ideas in the field of agriculture were based on depriving small 
plot holders of their land, preferring the collectivization of land and the exertion 
of political and economic controls over it.’ Nove argues that the problems 
that the Soviet Union faced in regard to agricultural production were 
not “Khrushchev’s creation.” The Soviet leader “interfered, reorganized 
and campaigned too much, but he had inherited a generation of neglect and 
impoverishment and a system in which change could come only by order from 
above, since it treated peasant or even farm-managerial initiative with instinctive 
suspicion.” The emphasis on industrialization impaired the possibility of 
reconstituting the agricultural system. It has been argued that “the politically 
significant consequence of this process of industrialization was the rapid increase 
in bringing the nonagricultural labor force into the organized, and hence more 
politically controllable, industrial process and urban life.” At the same time, 
there was a pervasive view of peasants as inherently conservative and, therefore, 
potentially hostile to the interests of the Soviet Union. 
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Khrushchev’s intentions were marred by administrative blockages and 
a lack of a clear strategy for increasing agricultural production, hence 
showing the limits of Gommunism as an ideology capable of marshalling 
economic growth. Redemptionism was also connected to the deployment 
of a Eurasianist strategy designed to entrench the geostrategic position 
of the Soviet Union in the Eurasian heartland. The accomplishment of 
this objective, via the consolidation of a buffer zone in Eastern Europe, 
effectively halted Soviet expansionism in the European continent. The Soviet 
leadership was not committed to a radical plan for the emancipation of 
the proletariat in the capitalist countries and was subject to the expediencies 
that came about from the interaction with the Western world in the geopolitical 
realm.” Under Stalin, the Soviet Union undertook an ideological path 
in the sphere of foreign policy that was marked by the idea of “Socialism 
in One Country” and a Eurasianist orientation. The purported goal of 
advancing the cause of socialism legitimized the geopolitical ambitions of 
the Soviet Union in the postwar era; for, notwithstanding the rather brutal 
methods employed by the Communist authorities, there was a consistent 
effort to improve the social and economic conditions of the countries of 
the Intermarium, which had suffered economically as a result of World 
War II. The Eurasianist perspective was manifested in the efforts instigated 
by the Stalinist regime to curtail the “influence of hostile ideology” among 
the Soviet people.” There was a tendency to blame the United States and 
its allies for keeping the division of Europe. Malenkov, the Premier of 
the Soviet Union between 1953 and 1955, also suggested that the Soviet 
Union should attempt to work for a “General European Treaty of Collective 
Security in Europe,” which was, according to him, opposed by the Western 
people who wanted to create a “little Europe” based on the incorporation of 
West Germany into the Western sphere, hence threatening the security of 


the Soviet Union.*® 


In 1954, Khrushchev maintained that there was a policy 
of “splitting Europe” and of “setting one grouping of European states of 


European states against another.” Khrushchev argued that the Soviet 
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Union had presented [at the Berlin Conference] proposals for the expansion 
of trade to all nations of Europe and the reduction of international tensions.” 
This approach had the ultimate purpose of prompting a response from 
Western sources rather than bringing about a genuine change in the manner 
in which international relations unfolded. ‘There was a tendency to reform 
the system to the extent that would allow the continuation of the Soviet 
system of government as it was. It was argued that “the comparative minor 
and isolated instances of ‘Americanization’ or ‘Europeanization’ in everyday 
life, industry, and agriculture were almost all successful and still prevail, 
but several major basic reforms, by which Khrushchev tried to adopt 
American/European principles of ‘free competition’ and ‘self-reliance’ to 
the centralized Soviet economy without altering the government monopoly 
or Party dictatorship, had adverse effects on a nationwide scale and 
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brought the country virtually to a standstill”? Redemptionism was framed 
within the necessity to maintain a strong grip on power and to revitalize the 
Soviet system to the extent that it would allow the relegitimization of the 
policies put in place by the Khrushchev regime. The meliorist stance was 
rooted in the idea that Communism could be an engine for the improvement 
of socioeconomic conditions for the Soviet people. 

Khrushchev argued that “the new forms of energy will go on playing an 
increasing role in developing the material and technical base of Communism. 
Machines will be produced on a gigantic scale so as to create the perfect 
conditions for the complex mechanization of labour and automation of 
production.” Khrushchev liked to highlight the industrial prowess of the 
Soviet Union, whose industrial output amounted to more “than sixty per cent 
of American output” by the late 1950s, with an increase of thirty percent 
from a decade or so before. Khrushchev had great confidence in the ability 
of socialism to match and even surpass the economic prowess of capitalism. 
However, there was a tendency to emphasize the prowess of the Soviet Union 
instead of its shortcomings. There was a romantic perspective that informed 
all the achievements of the Soviet Union, which was underpinned by the idea 
that “socialist democracy” ensured the “active participation of all working 
people in deciding all matters related to administering the state and running 
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the economy.” To some extent, the improvements made in the socioeconomic 
realm provided an important element of justification to the actions undertaken 
by the Soviet leadership. 

The Soviet system also had an element of modernism that made it quite 
attractive to Third World countries and countries in Moscow’s immediate 
area of influence. For many of these countries, the imposition of an oligarchic 
system implied the possibility of industrializing their economies and 
obtaining a greater degree of social discipline that could redeem these nations 
from abject poverty. During the Khrushchev years, Communism embodied 
the commitment to human empowerment through power and technology 
in order to redeem humanity from its state of backwardness. The prestige of 
the Communist system also relied on highlighting the contradictions that were 
present in the capitalist system. According to the ideology that informed 
the Soviet leadership in the 1950s, “the capitalists are necessarily obliged 
to talk of ‘crises’ and ‘attacks’ to divert attention because they are unable ... 
to find satisfactory solutions for the contradictions of their system.” It 
was after Malenkov’s fall that the Soviet Union began to woo the Third 
World. The Soviet Union’s actions in the field of foreign policy were aimed 
at highlighting among the countries in Moscow’s area of influence and 
in Third World countries that sought to adopt certain ideological guidelines 
close to the Soviet Union, that what the capitalist world was proposing was not 
useful for improving socioeconomic conditions. The rhetoric emanating from 
the United States during the 1950s was based on the ideas of freedom and 
economic development. However, for Third World countries, these factors 
could not achieve the purpose of redeeming nations since the manner in 
which Washington sought to implement them was necessarily aligned with 
maintaining the preponderance of the United States and stifling any attempt 
to establish alternative centers of economic power. Ultimately, the ideology 
propounded by Khrushchev was based on the idea that the “classless society 
without coercion promised for the far away future, justified ... the rise of 
the totalitarian Soviet state as the proper instrument for the millennium.” ® 
The reliance on the drive for socioeconomic improvement was a very 
important element for legitimizing the push for the implementation of a 
totalitarian approach. 
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In the early 1960s, Khrushchev introduced an element of democracy and 
egalitarianism by expanding the number of members of the Communist 
Party and increasing “the competitive turnover” by requiring “that central 
committees on the union republican and regional levels replace one-third 
of their members at each regular election, while a turnover of one-half is to 
occur at the lower levels.” Khrushchev’s attempts at liberalizing the political 
environment created some apprehension among international leaders. 
This situation caused Khrushchev to lose appeal among other communist 
leaders. Nevertheless, Khrushchev attempted to revive the international 
communist movement by summoning two meetings in 1957 and 1960, 
which grouped together parties that held power and those that did not. 
Khrushchev also worked for the “consolidation of the Communist bloc 
through the improvement of economic relations between the Soviet Union 
and the other Communist states, partly by dissolving the exploitive ‘joint’ 
Soviet-satellite companies that Stalin established and partly by increasing 
Soviet assistance.” COMECON was “actively activated” in 1957 and 
the Warsaw Pact in 1954. In any case, in the aftermath of the Polish and 
Hungarian crises, Khrushchev highlighted that there was “one general path” 
to socialism.°* COMECON initially started as an instrument to ensure greater 
coordination between socialist countries in regard to the implementation 
of economic plans, albeit without any coercive mechanisms emanating 
from the top down. Additionally, Stalin preferred the method of autarky 
in economic matters, which made more difficult the coordination of policy 
and the pooling of economic resources between the members of the Eastern 
Bloc. COMECON was mostly an instrument for the facilitation of trade. 
Nevertheless, the almost nonexistent protection of intellectual rights 
between 1949 and 1968 benefited the countries that lagged technologically. 
In the early 1950s, the emphasis was on setting in motion autarkic policies. 
During the Khrushchev years, measures were adopted in order to facilitate 
the implementation of complementary specialties and trade by means 
of the convertible ruble. These measures were somewhat hindered by 
the uprisings that took place in Hungary and Poland. At the same time, 
countries such as Romania refused to fulfill a role as agricultural nations. 
Overall, there was a trend among the countries of the Communist bloc 
to increase trade with Western nations instead of their counterparts. 
The creation of COMECON had as its main purpose the expansion of 
trade between the socialist countries and the preservation of high levels of 
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growth. It was thought that COMECON would be a “logical instrument 
for alleviating a number of problems that began to emerge following the 


2265 


rapid industrialization drive of the late 1940s and early 1950s. 


The Khrushchev Period and the Nonuniversalist 
Notion of History 


The difficulties related to the accomplishment of domestic goals entailed 
that the Soviet Union would labor under the assumption of a nonuniversal 
notion of history, based on entrenching the safety of the country and forging 
of links with countries with some degree of cultural affinity and a similar 
level of economic development. The ideological confrontation between the 
superpowers should not be exclusively seen in the context of a perpetual state 
of animosity. The ideological confrontation gave rise to the establishment 
of social norms of behavior in the postwar international order. Deutscher 
argues that in the aftermath of World War II, the Soviet Union pursued 
a “revolutionary” approach that entailed the establishment ofa political space 
with countries in need of economic reconstruction through the imposition of 
a Communist regime. The countries that were part of the Soviet Union’s 
immediate area of influence underwent a process of industrialization and 
sustained economic growth during the first three decades of the Cold War. 
Communist ideology became a method to identify the best way to entrench 
the interests of the Soviet Union in the postwar scenario. Communist 
ideology was not seen as an irredentist instrument geared toward launching 
an offensive drive for the purposes of eliminating all other ideological 
alternatives from the geopolitical space. Communist ideology was not used 
in an eschatological sense. Instead, Communist ideology was an instrument 
that allowed the Soviet leadership to interpret the best way to protect 
Soviet interests in the postwar scenario. This allowed the dissemination of 
a brand of Communism that was rather respectful of cultural differences and 
the circumstances that prevailed in each country. 

The very composition of the Soviet Union was inimical to creating 
a universalist notion of history. In the 1950s, the notion of history expanded 
from Moscow was not intended to apply in an exact way in every country. 
The concept of class did not matter as much as the position of the Soviet 
Union as the bulwark of the international working class. The nonuniversalist 
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notion of history was imbued with a central role for conflict. Brzezinski argues 
that “the preoccupation with change, the willingness to adjust to particular 
‘historical’ phase, and the quest for understanding inner dynamics of other 
societies has not ... prevented ideology from infusing Soviet foreign policy 
with a sense of continuity in purpose ... derived from the militant conception 
of relations, in which reality is viewed as continuing conflict.” Soviet 
foreign policy was based on the idea of a permanent conflict with the West. 
During the 1950s, this ideological vision was of fundamental importance to 
consolidate the extension of the Soviet space configured during the Stalinist 
period. However, there were limits to geopolitical expansion, which brought 
about the possibility of creating alternatives center of Communist power, 
notwithstanding the reticence of the Soviet Union to accept them. Soviet 
objectives were considered, “in descending order,” the “security of the regime 
and of the USSR, maintaining the Soviet hold on the European satellites, and 
keeping China within the Communist bloc, elimination of U.S. influence 
from Eurasia, and the isolation of the U.S., expansion of Soviet Communist 
power throughout Eurasia, elimination of the U.S. as a competing power 
center [and] the spread of Communism throughout the world.”® 

The need to counterbalance the expansion of the American emerging 
“geopolitical core” resulted in the practical recalibration of their unidirectional 
view of history propounded by Marxism. The Soviet Union found itself 
dealing with vast responsibilities pertaining to the management of the 
international order after the end of World War II. This meant getting into 
direct contact with peoples that espoused different cultural and political 
principles. There was a continuation with a policy of expansionism adopted by 
Stalin, which was underscored by the idea of “socialism in one country.” This 
did not mean renouncing expansionism or the notion of redemptionism to 
improve the socioeconomic conditions of Third World countries. But it did 
mean calibrating them to the interests of the Soviet Union. Furthermore, 
Marxist ideology was strongly circumscribed by political expediency and 
bureaucratic infighting, which led to the occasional bursts of adventurism 
as seen in Berlin and Cuba. However, the Soviet Union did not activate its 
threats, no matter how operationalizable they seemed at the time. Conflict 
cohabited with the search for an understanding with the United States. 
Khrushchev wanted to capitalize on the position of the Soviet Union 
as a recognized superpower in order to “undertake a further reduction of 
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armaments ... even without conditions of reciprocity on the part of other 
states.” Khrushchev did not believe that this move would end up undermining 
the capacity of the Soviet Union to defend itself. Additionally, Khrushchev 
claimed that this would increase the country’s prestige and constitute “an 
irresistible blow at the enemies of peace, and war-mongers, and advocates 
of the Cold War. During their visit to the United Kingdom in 1956, 
Khrushchev and Bulganin stated that “the two countries in their relations 
with each other and also in their relations with other countries, will be guided 
by the principles of the United Nations [and] do their utmost to put an end 
to the present armaments race and thus to free the peoples of the world from 
the threat of a new war.” There was also reference to maintaining friendly 
relations in the spirit of “peaceful co-existence of all countries, irrespective of 
their social systems” and “respect for national independence and sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, and non-interference in the internal affairs of others.”?99 
Khrushchev was interested in improving British-Soviet relations, which 
he deemed “essential for the promotion of peace in Europe and throughout 
the world.”’”” During the 1950s, the Soviet Union was aware of the need 
to prioritize the pursuit of geopolitical interests in vital areas of the world, 
notwithstanding its commitment to the “global vision” of the international 
order, as seen in Stalin’s support for some form of Latin American 
confederation, which he thought would enable the region to escape the state 
of submission toward the United States.’! 

Economic meliorism was at the forefront of the idea of Soviet socialism 
in the 1950s. Foreign policy in the 1950s was guided by an active concept of 
history, in the sense that it was not expected that there would be a workers’ 
revolution and the complete collapse of the capitalist system at the international 
level. In fact, the policy to be pursued by Nikita Khrushchev wasa continuation 
of Stalin’s idea of building a solid socialist system in the Soviet Union and 
expanding geopolitically in a very limited manner. There was a supremacy of 
the nation-state concept in the development of the Soviet communist system 
carried out in the Soviet Union during the 1950s. In a way this went against 
the radicalism proposed by the doctrine of history advocated by Marx. 
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The Soviet authorities did not contemplate the possibility of the collapse 
of the capitalist system in the 1950s. Instead, the Soviet authorities worked 
for an unprecedented triumph of the Soviet system as a form of social and 
political organizations. The Soviet political class was increasingly interested 
in promoting the interests of the Third World countries, which had recently 
undergone a process of decolonization from the European empires. The need 
to meet the responsibilities that the Soviet Union acquired at the geopolitical 
level after World War II led to the consolidation of a vision of history 
in which the Soviet Union fulfilled the function of providing an example for 
the liberation of countries that were under imperialist domination, although 
always according to the needs and interests of Moscow. In the 1950s, there 
was a pervasive idea of action and the man as a subject of history in Marxist 
thought.” The idea propagated by the Soviet Union was that this perspective 
allowed the individual to transcend their defenselessness vis-à-vis the system 
of oppression instigated by capitalist society. Another important point of 
intersection between positivism and Marxist theory is the attention paid to 
the perpetual flow of changes in material reality instead of concentrating on 
fixed metaphysical entities.’ 

In essence, Marxist theory was interpreted by the Khrushchev administration 
as an instrument designed to deal with the particular circumstances 
that affected the Soviet Union during the 1950s, instead of being a tool 
for geopolitical expansion beyond the countries with whom it had some 
cultural affinity. Khrushchev used Marxist theory in order to defend 
its meliorist approach in domestic matters. Khrushchev stated that 
“if we deny this connection between Marxism-Leninism, between ideology 
and the material basis, then we are not Marxist-Leninists, but merely 
loudmouths.””* Redemptionism was meant to be a soft power to be used in a 
judicious manner, due to the constraints inherent to Communist theory when 
it comes to its expansionist power. 

After the death of Stalin, the official communique released by the authorities 
emphasized the need to maintain unity among the people and reaffirm the task 
entrusted to the Communist Party. Stalin’s death put the Soviet Union in a state 
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of commotion, particularly if one considers the degree of power that he yielded. 
Lazar Kaganovich, one of the people in charge of overseeing the transition, 
observed that it would be “strange” to see a Soviet leader operating without 
Stalin, as “final decisions would now be theirs, and they would be solely 
responsible for them.”” There was a consensus that living standards would have 
to be raised to cater for the needs of the Soviet people. Khrushchev thought 
that agriculture was a vital component of the new strategy to be deployed to 
legitimize the power of the Communist Party. There was also an immediate 
effort exerted at dissociating the regime from Stalin, indicating the willingness 
to turn the page as far as the direction of the political system was concerned. 
The execution of Lavrenti Beria was the last symbolic act of the transition into 
a new era. At the same time, the removal of collective leadership went some 
way toward strengthening the legitimacy of the Communist system, which had 
been threatened by Beria’s overtures in regard to the possible reunification 
of Germany and the willingness to grant further autonomy to the different 
nationalities within the Soviet Union, acts which were deemed to be of 
a “capitulatory” nature by his enemies at the Politburo.” 

The threat of reformism and its potential role in the destabilization of 
the Soviet Union were aspects of paramount importance in the political 
maneuvering of the Soviet leadership after the death of Stalin. These are 
factors that explain why the Soviet Union operated with a nonuniversality 
of history. The search for a meliorist orientation went hand in hand with 
the need to keep a grip on power. One of the most significant elements related 
to the Soviet Union in the 1950s is that Khrushchev had no alternative but to 
fight for the rather restricted power that he enjoyed within the Politburo. 
He had to fend off an attempt at getting rid of him by the Molotov-Malenkov 
faction in 1957. In spite of the imputation that he had become a “new dictator” 
after 1957, there was an element of internal conflict that became part and 
parcel of the regime. This situation hindered the possibility of expanding the 
sway of the Soviet Union in the geopolitical realm. The absence of “terror” 
meant that there would be a push by the opposing side to emphasize the aspect 
of “dictatorship and oligarchy” as a means of stabilizing the Soviet system. 
The Kremlinologist perspective emphasized the centrality of the struggle 
for power behind the monolithic façade of the Soviet Union.” The power 
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enjoyed by Khrushchev is viewed by this school of thought not as “definitive 
quantum” but as a “rather unstable mixture of his native political skills, 
his accumulated prestige, his control over and influence in the political 
organizations he headed, the assets and liabilities his leadership acquired 
through policy successes and failures, and finally the balance of forces 
in the political environment in which he had to deal with.”” 

The emphasis on the concept of “peaceful coexistence” required giving 
up on the universalist notion of history. The United States did not use 
the language of “coexistence.” Khrushchev believed that there was no 
contradiction with Leninist philosophy as far as the search for “peaceful 
coexistence” with other systems was concerned and that this remained an 
attainable goal. Much of Khrushchev’s strategy depended on achieving 
some kind of rapprochement with the United States and the Western 
power. The “peaceful coexistence” strategy, in his mind, did not just mean 
“merely living side by side in the absence of war but with the constantly 
remaining threat of its breaking out in the future.” Khrushchev also claimed 
that “peaceful coexistence can and should develop into peaceful competition 
for the purpose of satisfying man’s needs in the best possible way.’ 
The “peaceful coexistence” strategy meant that “Khrushchev wanted the 
Soviet Union to be taken seriously as a global superpower, and he wanted 
to be recognized as a leader of historical significance.” Khrushchev’s visit to 
England in 1956 and the signing of cultural agreements with Norway and 
Belgium in 1956 and England and France in 1957 meant that the Soviet 
Union wanted to increase its soft power, especially at a time of relative strife 
on the domestic front. “Peaceful coexistence” also meant the diversion of 
funds allocated to military purposes to “the socialist economy and lifestyle 
at home.” The turn to Leninism was, at the end of the day, a gesture 
that had some political calculations attached to it but also a genuine will 
to exert a much-needed relaxation of tensions.® Khrushchev maintained 
that “every nation, whether small or large, should be given the chance to 
decide internal questions of its social and political structure as the people of 
that nation themselves decide.”*! Khrushchev claimed that an “equilibrium 
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in the basic strength of the two opposing sides [had] been achieved, which 
was a concept associated to the balance of fear” mentioned by John Foster 
Dulles. Khrushchev acknowledged that America’s brinkmanship policy 
was rooted in defining the “boundary line quite clearly, so as not to cross over 
the line and be destroyed,” allowing the Soviet Union to pursue a sober foreign 
policy.’ The Sino-Soviet split was not a fight to ascertain whether Moscow 
or Beijing had a monopoly over the interpretation of Communist doctrine. 
Instead, it was a fight that originated in the desire to entrench the geostrategic 
position of the Soviet Union in the international order toward the midpoint 
of the Cold War. The Sino-Soviet split also occurred as a result of the fact 
that the Soviet Union had little choice but to exert control over its nuclear 
capabilities and be acknowledged as an atomic power in its own right, without 
having to deal with the collegiality of its communist allies.** Additionally, 
China’s backwardness could only be reversed by turning its attention to 
the West, for which it could come to rely for help in order to industrialize. 
The fact that the Sino-Soviet dispute did not respond to ideological issues 
is a testimony to Eurasianism as a factor to bear in mind when examining 
the actions of the Soviet Union in the 1950s. Ideology provided a “medium 
for debate and an esoteric means of communications” in order to discuss 
issues that had to do with the pursuit of the most vital geopolitical interests 
of the Soviet Union. From a non-Communist perspective, it seemed as if 
“Communism on a world scale [lacked] the assurance which gained it many 
victories in the post-war period.”** The 1950s embodied a transition toward 
the tackling of the problems that affected the Soviet Union by focusing on 
political expediency rather than the expansion of communist ideology for 
the sake of it, which gives credence to the idea that Moscow operated under 
a nonuniversalist view of history. 

The acts of bravado that emanated from the Khrushchev administration 
in the 1950s responded to geopolitical concerns rather than the quest to 
remake the international order in its image. The failure of the Khrushchev 
government to carry forward with its plans for increased prosperity went 
hand in hand with an increase in the danger of nuclear war. In October 1957, 
the Soviet Union launched Sputnik, the first man-made satellite, which 
constituted a great achievement in the context of the confrontation with 
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the United States due to its military implications. Sputnik entailed the 
possibility of launching an inter-continental ballistic missile furnished with 
a nuclear warhead against the United States and/or its allies. This feat 
changed the strategic situation between the Western and Eastern camps. 
This situation emboldened the Soviet Union, which sought to detach the 
Western part of Germany from the Western camp. However, this state of 
affairs did not entail that there was a “missile gap,” as the United States 
continued to have strategic superiority during the 1950s, making an overt 
war quite an unlikely event. Khrushchev’s blunder on East Germany had 
some significant consequences for the unfoldment of his political survival. In 
a meeting with Walter Ulbricht, First Secretary of the Socialist Unity Party 
between 1950 and 1973, he promised him that he would compel the NATO 
countries to come up with some settlement regarding West Berlin and 
Germany. The East German leadership was afraid that they would end up 
in a situation analogous to Austria. Khrushchev initiated his “campaign for 
the restoration of Germany,” issuing an ultimatum to the NATO countries 
that he would sign a separate peace with the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) if they did not evacuate the city by May 21, 1959. Khrushchev did 
not expect to encounter the resolute decision of the NATO allies, who were 
prepared to drive through East Germany to supply West Berlin." Khrushchev’s 
actions were regarded by some recalcitrant elements, such as Enver Hoxha, 
as an act of “counter-revolutionary subversion.” The accusation level by 
Hoxha was that the intention of the revisionist approach undertaken by 
the Soviet Union under Khrushchev had the effect of creating some level of 
stability in a bipolar system in which Moscow would emerge as a “partner” 
of the United States.® The Albanian leader also claimed that the actions 
of communist leaders in countries such as Bulgaria, which went along 
with the designs of the “Russian social-imperialist,” were a direct threat to 
the country. This state of affairs attests to the latent situation that developed 
in the Eastern Bloc. The allegiance to Moscow was an instrument that hid 
away the geopolitical rivalries between the countries of the region. Being 
the bulwark of socialism had the potential to be an example to other countries, 
which were occasionally assisted by Moscow in their endeavors to promote 
socialism. However, this did not mean the creation of the Soviet geopolitical 
core, which had already been dented by the desertion of Yugoslavia and 
Albania, as well as tensions with China. 


85 Hastie, R. (1959) The Life and Times of Nikita Kruschev, Panther Books, New York, p. 137. 
86 Hoxha, E. (1980) The Ahrushchevites—Memoirs, The 8 Nentori Publishing House, 
Tirana, p. 206 and p. 208. 
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The resolution of the United States to protect its emerging geopolitical core 
as well as the fragile state of the Soviet economy and his own political position 
entailed that there was little chance of war breaking out. In this context, 
episodes such as the Berlin crisis in November 1958, in which Khrushchev 
demanded the Western powers to make Berlin into a “free city,” might have 
responded to these weaknesses. The aim of the Soviet government was the 
demilitarization of “West Berlin, a centre of conflict and provocations, 
into a city where more than two million Germans may lead a peaceful and 
independent life”; contributing to the “universal cause of peace in Europe.”®’ 
Khrushchev stated that the failure to sign a treaty with Moscow by May 1959 
would have resulted in Moscow concluding a separate agreement with the 
GDR, which would have given Moscow direct access to West Berlin. Although 
West Germany had a more vibrant economy, it was contiguous to a country 
that had amassed a large number of troops, hence having a strategic advantage 
over the Western camp. The Soviet Union conceded that an escalation of 
tensions was going to result in an unwinnable war, which was probably going 
to be nuclear. This episode marks the beginning of a period of deterioration 
in the strategic position of the Soviet Union in world affairs, particularly if 
one bears in mind the emerging split with China. The Soviet Union intended 
to remain a powerful actor in the international political system. Khrushchev 
let the Chinese leadership know that he was willing to put in motion 
the reduction of armaments. However, the Soviet leader also pointed out 


if countries that possess nuclear weapons do not wish to respond to this 
decision by the Soviet government, but would rather keep on doing 
as they have been doing, and continue to carry out atomic bomb and 
hydrogen bomb testing, then, in this situation, the Soviet government, 
to guarantee its own security, will naturally have no other means than 
to conclude that it can no longer be bound by its undertaking to halt 
nuclear testing.” 


The displays of bravura went hand in hand with a cautious approach 
designed to limit the possibility of geostrategic overstretch. For example, 
Soviet help to the Communist cause in North Korea was rather scant. 
Stalin told Mao that, 


87 Soviet Proposals—Germany and Berlin, November, 1958 Soviet News Booklet 
January, 1959 No. 46 6°, p. 57. 

88 Letter from Nikita Khrushchev to Zhou Enlai on the prohibition of nuclear testing, 
April 4, 1958. 
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with great difficulty we can deliver to you in 1953, besides the arms and 
ammunition for 20 divisions [already] earmarked, with equal shipments 
until the end of the year, approximately one-fourth of the quantity you 
stated in your telegram of 17 December, specifically: 600,000 pieces of 
ammunition, 332 pieces of artillery of various types, tractor artillery, 
detonating fuses and other goods; the amounts of the deliveries of each 
will be determined by our War Ministry.*” 


The nonuniversalist view of history propagated by the Soviet Union was 
the result of the need to deal with the practical consequences of managing 
a vast area of influence and the realization that Soviet ideology could not be 
exported to areas of the world where there were no cultural commonalities. 
Soviet expansion was only carried out in accordance with the evolution of 
the strategic situation. Stalin regarded the United States as a superpower 
that had many flaws, hence allowing the Soviet Union a window of 
opportunity to pursue its scheme of foreign policy in the areas where Moscow 
had vital geostrategic interests. In 1951, Stalin told eastern European delegates 
that he refuted the idea that the “United States [was] an invincible power 
and ... prepared to initiate a third world war,” as shown in Washington’s 
inability to force a successful outcome in the Korean War. Furthermore, 
Stalin regarded the Korean War as an event that would lead the United States 
to be “bogged down in Asia ... for several years,” giving the Soviet Union the 
opportunity to achieve a large degree of preparedness for the military forces 
of the Soviet satellites and for creating “a modem and powerful military 
force.”* In regard to the situation developing in Germany, the position 
of the Soviet Union during the 1950s fluctuated quite significantly, with 
overtures such as the Stalin Note of March 1953, in which Moscow proposed 
the reunification of the country on the condition that it would keep a neutral 
status, and the propping up of the East German state. In 1951, Stalin told 
East German politicians that 


to think that we would be able to achieve a compromise or that 
the Americans would accept the draft of peace treaty would be a 
mistake. ‘The Americans need an army in West Germany, so that they 
would be able to have all of Europe in their hands. They are saying 
that they keep the army there against us. In reality however, the mission 


89 Telegram from Joseph Stalin to Mao Zedong, December 27, 1952. 
90 Stalin’s Conference with East European delegates, January 9, 1951—https:// 
digitalarchive.wilsoncenter.org/document/134390. 
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of their army there is to control Europe. The Americans will pull 
West Germany into the Atlantic pact. They will create West German 
troops. Adenauer is in the Americans’ pocket. All the former fascists 
and generals are there as well. In reality, an independent state is being 
created in Germany. And you too need to organize an independent 
state. The demarcation line between East and West Germany should 
be considered a border—and not just any border, but a dangerous one. 
We need to strengthen the defense of this border. The Germans will 
guard the first line of defense, and we will put Russian troops on the 
second line.” 


The policy of the Soviet Union in regard to Germany remained firmly 
rooted in the willingness to avoid a repeat of the tragic events of World 
War II.” Furthermore, the rather pragmatic attitude of the Soviet Union 
was also reflected in the growing flow of trade with Western Europe. 
In the 1950s, “once economic recovery was completed, Western Europe 
(and Japan) depended far more on trade for economic well-being than 
did the United States, and sought to recapture traditional markets 
in the East. Exports between Western Europe and the European Soviet 
bloc expanded considerably between 1954 and 1963, from $750 million to 
$2 billion,” which denotes the willingness of the Soviet Union to deviate 
from ideological concerns according to the evolution of the strategic 
situation.” The United States claimed that the economic position of 
the Soviet Union at the end of the Stalin period was quite dire, in spite 
of the threats that it posed to the stability of the international order.®! In 
the end, geopolitical and domestic circumstances colluded to hinder the 
possibility of outlining and expanding a universalist notion of history 
that would underpin Soviet policy. The 1950s was a period of political 
transition in the Soviet Union and saw the acknowledgment of the 
limitations of Communism as an engine of economic growth capable of 
being exported to the wider world. 


91 Conversation between Joseph Stalin and SED leadership, April 7, 1952—https:// 
digitalarchive.wilsoncenter.org/document/111035. 

92 Soviet Proposals—Germany and Berlin, November, 1958 Soviet News Booklet 
January, 1959 No. 46 6°, p. 3. 

93 Funigiello, J. (1988) American-Soviet Trade in the Cold War, University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, p. 218. 

94 First Plenary—Tripartite Meeting of the Heads of Government, Mid Ocean Club, 
Bermuda, December 4, 1953—Foreign relations of the United States, 1952-1954. 
Western European Security (in two parts) Volume V, Part 2 1952/1954, pp. 1755-1756. 
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Conclusion 


The concept of redemptionism was disseminated by the Soviet Union 
during the 1950s. The Soviet Union labored under a nonuniversalist 
notion of history based on the concept of national Marxism. The scheme 
of foreign policy deployed by Moscow gave primacy to the notion of 
Eurasianism and the extension of a despotic template to countries that were 
not within the immediate area of influence of the Soviet Union but that sought 
to create social improvements and a detachment from the political guidelines 
drawn up in Washington. The redemptionist attitude espoused by the Soviet 
Union during the 1950s was another formulation of the survival mode that had 
characterized the Soviet Union since its inception and particularly since 
the start of the Stalinist period, when the country began to put itself on 
a sound war footing. The redemptionist attitude reinforced two fundamental 
aspects of the idea of “socialism in one country”: the notion that there was no 
universal view of history, as seen in the acknowledgement of the need to 
work for an international order based on peaceful coexistence. Although 
Khrushchev publicly announced the intention to surpass the United States, 
in reality the socioeconomic indicators showed that the Soviet Union would 
not be able to do so under the communist mode of production. The use of 
the National Marxist perspective was a crucial element to retain the control 
of the political system. De-Stalinization emerged as a result of the willingness 
of the Soviet leadership to entrench itself in power without the fear of being 
subject to a purge. The partial success in attaining socioeconomic meliorism 
served to legitimize the repressive elements of the regime. De-Stalinization 
also contributed to create dissent in the Communist world and confirm 
the “necessity for change”; a phenomenon that would eventually produce 
negative outcomes for the geopolitical position of the Soviet Union.” 


95 Telegram for the Embassy in Yugoslavia to the Department of State, Belgrade, 
August 9, 1957—Foreign Relations of the United States, 1955-1957. Central and 
Southeastern Europe Volume X XVI 1955/1957, p. 780. 
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Chapter 6 


CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 
AND THE MASTERY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


Introduction 


This chapter charts an interpretative path to the unfoldment of the 
international order in the 1950s. The role of ideology was crucial for 
centralizing power and achieving the mastery of the international order. In 
spite of the ideological differences that existed between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, both superpowers applied a managerial approach to the 
administration of domestic and international affairs, which was ultimately 
responsible for preventing the onset of disruptive conflict. Both superpowers 
labored under the assumption that the legacy of World War II demanded 
the type of management aimed at ensuring the creation of a new humanity, 
which could be devoid of the aggressive and militaristic instincts of the past. 
There are, therefore, three main elements that characterized the international 
order in the 1950s. First, the management of the international order took place 
as a result of the effective use of ideology as an instrument for order, which 
entailed limited geopolitical expansion informed by cultural commonality. 
Second, both superpowers deployed the means to centralize power through an 
effective bipolar alignment that was underpinned by a scheme of collective 
security within their respective spheres of influence. Third, the element of 
geopolitical legitimacy was entrenched by the notion that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union were working for the betterment of the human 
condition. This principle consolidated the notion of peaceful coexistence and 
a rather rigid adherence to the tenets endorsed by both superpowers. 


Managing the International Order 


The effective management of the international order required the use of 
ideology as a tool of order. American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism informed 
the ideological principles that propelled the geostrategic interests of the Soviet 
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Union and the United States in the 1950s. The liberal connotations of American 
Exceptionalism, and the Communist elements attached to the Eurasianist 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union, enabled the superpowers to justify political 
and economic interventions in their respective spheres of influence in the 
postwar era. Ideology gave shape to the cultural and material scaffolding that 
sustained the management of the international order in the postwar period. 
The specific ideological formulation that guided the scheme of foreign policy 
of the superpowers in the 1950s gave an important measure of predictability 
to their actions. The ideological projections that stemmed from American 
Exceptionalism and Eurasianism provided domestic support for the geopolitical 
orientation of the superpowers and prevented the onset of disrupting tendencies 
in the international political system. 

An ideology is a group of ideas that is patterned for the purposes of 
making sense of the way in which the social world influences the alignment 
of power relations. There is an important instrumental perspective 
inherent to the concept of ideology. First, ideology helps people to make 
sense of the complexities attached to the realm of the political. Second, 
this instrumental perspective enables people to proclaim certain political 
truths to be universalized to the fullest extent possible.' Ideology simplifies 
our understanding of the social world and the manner in which this 
impacts a specific geographical locale. Ideology has a strong metaphysical 
component, for it shows how a particular cultural collective sees reality. 
It enables a particular cultural group to espouse a worldview that remains 
immutable, regardless of the circumstances that may affect a specific 
historical juncture. The concept of ideology transcends the boundaries 
of reflection about the relations of power that exist in the social world. 
Political ideologies serve to create specific instruments to advance political 
objectives. Ideology is responsible for establishing a certain normative 
structure based on a specific set of values that remain more or less static 
over a long period of time. In this manner, ideology provides a logical 
structure to the political aspirations of a particular community. The social 
norms established through ideology also determine how that particular 
political community relates to other political communities and how its 
members interact among themselves. Ideology is a useful tool to project 
certain meanings about the nature of the social world. The more rigid 
and well-established the ideology is, the more the chances are that it will 
be able to influence the social norms that guide the international order. 


1 See James, P. and Steger, M. (2010) Globalization and Culture, Vol. 4: Ideologies of Globalism, 
Sage Publications, London. 
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Furthermore, an ideology has more chances of influencing the social 
world if it is restricted to a certain sphere of action, as seen in the case of 
the superpowers during the 1950s.? 

The actions of the United States in the 1950s era were informed by 
American Exceptionalism, which meant that the spectrum of political, 
military, and economic interventions was legitimized as a civilizing 
mission, aimed at projecting the needs and interests of the United States 
through the expansion of liberal values, such as free market economics 
and democracy, to its sphere of influence with which it shared elements of 
cultural commonality. The projection of liberal values within the Western 
Hemisphere, Western Europe, and parts of Asia served to actualize 
Washington’s geopolitical interests, a factor that explains the support given 
to authoritarian regimes in Southern Europe and Latin America during 
the Cold War. Support to authoritarian regimes was justified by the fact 
that they were fighting Communist influence in areas of the world that were 
deemed to be of vital importance for the United States. The idea of 
managing the international political system entailed the deployment of 
principles that were aimed at creating better organizational tools, both 
at the domestic and foreign levels. This is what fueled a sense of panic 
among certain segments of the American public. Among the grassroots 
conservative organizations of the Soviet Union, there was a belief 
that “Communists” operated under the idea of a “world revolutionary 
movement” that presupposed the deployment of “a carefully trained force 
of spies, revolutionaries, and conspirators.”* In both cases, we see how there 
was a “standardization of perception” to keep the legitimacy of the Cold 
War. There was also a realization among the political elite of both 
superpowers that ideology entailed a technocratic approach that served 
to maintain domestic and international orders. The traditionalist segment 
of American opinion decried this development. Some other segments 
overlooked the level of centralization because of the emphasis on defeating 
the Soviet enemy. In this context, centralization was seen as a necessary 
prerequisite in order to maintain economic freedom. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, the ideological edifice that provided 
support for its foreign policy apparatus was guided by the Eurasianist 
perspective that traditionally informed Russia’s foreign policy. The projection 


2 See Minar, D. (1961) Ideology and Political Behavior, Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
5(4), pp. 317-331. 

3 Committee on Un-American Activities, U.S. House of Representatives, 100 Things 
You Should Know About Communism, Washington, DC, 1949, p. 10. 

4 See Milosz, C. (1990) The Captive Mind, Vintage, London. 
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of Communist ideology as a redemptionist set of principles had the ulterior 
objective of legitimizing the scheme of intervention applied by Moscow 
within its sphere of influence during the Cold War. Eurasianism also entailed 
the propagation of a scheme of foreign policy that was limited in nature, 
especially if one takes into consideration the potential threat posed by China.’ 
The Eurasianist perspective that informed Soviet policy was designed to 
prevent the rise of any power that could threaten the dominance of the Soviet 
Union in Eastern Europe; an aspect that was present in the encirclement 
mentality that had characterized Moscow since the Bolshevik Revolution.® 
Both Moscow and Washington were aware of the fact that the countries 
of the Third World were not ready to fully bandwagon into their sphere of 
influence.’ The Soviet Union operated with a short-term, political expedient 
view of geopolitics, unable to export a ‘one history for all’ view of things, 
unlike the United States. During the 1950s, the Soviet intelligentsia worked 
to consolidate the stability of the system and stave off the possibility of an 
overhaul of Communism both at home and in its immediate area of influence.® 

Conflict did not preclude the willingness to cooperate in matters related 
to the management of the international order. Eisenhower understood 
the reticence of the Soviet Union to agree on “larger issues,’ but he did 
mention “the possible desirability at an appropriate time that the three 
Western Powers and the Soviets come together.”® Khrushchev mentioned 
that both superpowers had “no other alternative but to live peacefully side by 


5 Memorandum by the Second Secretary of Embassy in the Soviet Union (Davies), 
Moscow, July 10, 1945—Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic papers, 
1945. The Far East, China Volume VII 1945, p. 928. 

6 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union—Edited by a Commission of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 1939, International 
Publishers Co., Inc., Moscow, Chapter 8 Section 5, p. 243-—www.marx2mao.com/ 
Other/ HCPSU391.html#c8s5. 

7 Letter From the Representative at the United Nations (Lodge) to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs (Wilcox), New York, 
February 26, 1959—Foreign Relations of the United States, 1958-1960, Volume 
II, United Nations and General International Matters, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, U.S. Department of State, Office of the Historian, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, p. 423. 

8 Zinoviev, A. (1985) Homo Sovieticus, Victor Gollancz, London, p. 85. 

9 President Eisenhower to Prime Minister Churchill, Washington, April 25, 1953— 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1952-1954, Volume VIII, Eastern Europe; 
Soviet Union; Eastern Mediterranean, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, U.S. Department of State, Office of the Historian, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, p. 3820. 
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side, not to interfere in one another’s internal affairs, and respect the opinions 
of others.?!° Nevertheless, the ideological tools deployed by Moscow and 
Washington during the 1950s had some fundamental differences, which 
stemmed from the distinction between the visions espoused by the Soviet Union 
and the United States between “community” and “society.”"' The Soviet state 
attempted to reconcile the “fissure formed by the collision of ethni-national 
individualism and polyethnic collectivism,” emphasizing the “distinctiveness 
of the country’s non-Russian nationalities, whose ‘liberation’ from Russo- 
centric imperial oppression had been secured through guarantees of political 
and cultural autonomy.” According to this perspective, the Soviet state 
was responsible for preserving the cultural autonomy of the constituent 
states within a cohesive organizational structure that was responsible for 
the improvement of their material condition. It is important to remark 
the differences between Eurasianism as a movement and the Eurasianist 
tendencies that informed Soviet ideology. As a movement, Eurasianism 
attempted to mask its identity behind the veneer of Marxism.! The core 
intellectual foundations of Eurasianist philosophy endured in geopolitical 
terms, as the Soviet Union carved out a space that was protected from Western 
intervention and thinking. Another important element that approximates 
Eurasianism and Soviet Marxism was the idea, promulgated by thinkers such 
as Nikolai Danilevski, that “Russia and the West were absolutely different from 
each other” and that it was not possible for them to co-exist and that, inevitably, 
this situation would lead to war. The belief in the inherent antagonism between 
the two civilizations is reminiscent of Samuel Huntington’s idea of the conflict 
between the West and other cultures.'* The Eurasianist idea, “as a response to 
Russia’s destiny as a synthesis between East and West, [was] fully compatible 
with all versions of Russian nationalism whether they long for the Tsarist 
Empire or Stalinism.” The “West” is regarded by Eurasianists as “materialist, 
rational, technological, individualist” and disrespectful toward “the sense of 
community and the need for harmony in the world” through the recognition 


10 Khrushchev, N. (1959) For Victory in the Peaceful Competition with Capitalism, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, p. 27. 

11 See Tönnies, F. (2021) Community and Society, Mockingbird Press, Augusta. 

12 Bassin, M. (2016) The Gumilev Mystique- Biopolitics, Eurasianism, and the Construction of 
Community in Modern Russia, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, pp. 306-307. 

13 Glebov, S. (2017) From Empire to Eurasia—Politics, Scholarship and Ideology in Russian 
Eurasianism, 1920s-1930s, NIU Press, Dekalb, p. 188. 

14 Shlapenthokh, D. (2007) Introduction Eurasianism and Soviet/Post-Soviet Studies. 
In Shlapenthokh, D. (ed.) Russia between East and West-Scholarly Debates on Eurasianism, 
Brill, Leiden, pp. 4—5. 
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of other people’s “right to difference.” Marxism provided a viable alternative 
to the process of economic modernization that Tsarist Russia emulated from 
the West. Both American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism constituted 
strong conceptual frameworks that influenced the formation of a relatively 
stable international political system in the 1950s. American Exceptionalism 
was an ideological element that succeeded in creating a prosperous and stable 
Western bloc because the liberal values that it projected offered the Western 
European nations a better alternative to the political systems that had caused 
so much disruption and devastation. 

The Communist principles that underscored the Eurasianist orientation 
had an element of legitimacy as a result of the efforts made by the Red 
Army to liberate the Intermarium from the yoke of Nazism. The pressure 
arising from the need to reconstruct the European continent after World 
War II was also a relevant factor that precipitated the establishment of a 
political arrangement based on the ideological input provided by American 
Exceptionalism and Eurasianism. The level of devastation brought forth by 
World War II was responsible for eliminating the influence of alternative 
ideologies. American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism succeeded in 
allowing the superpowers to build a sphere of influence in Europe due to 
their potential as ordering principles that could reconstitute the economic 
and social life of the continent within a relatively short period of time. 
Ideologies such as Fascism, Nazism, and indigenous forms of “national 
democracy” were discredited. This situation enabled liberalism and 
Communism to fill the ideological gap left by the demise of right-wing 
ideologies and acquire a level of legitimacy rooted in the reconstitution of 
social and economic life in Western and Eastern Europe. The ideological 
arsenal of the United States and the Soviet Union had already been 
established and fortified as a result of the success experienced in the fight 
against the Axis during World War II. The liberalism that stemmed from 
American Exceptionalism, with its promise of freedom and prosperity, 
and Communism, proclaimed by the Soviet Union, with its appeal for 
social justice, had both won the ideological battle that took place during 
World War II. 

The effective deployment of ideological tools for management called 
for limited geopolitical expansion on the part of both superpowers. 
The ideological framework that informed the superpowers’ scheme of 


15 Laruelle, M. When Eurasia Looks East: Is Eurasinism Sinophile or Sinophone. 
In Bassin, M. and Pozo, G. (eds.) (2017) The Politics of Eurasianism, Lanham, MD: 
Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, pp. 151-152. 
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foreign policy dictated which geopolitical objectives should be pursued and 
which idealist and material means should be employed to attain them. The 
semantic implications of the rhetoric of American Exceptionalism meant 
that the deployment of liberal values could only be accomplished with a high 
degree of success in Western Europe. American policymakers recognized 
that these values could have been used to free the most advanced countries 
of the Intermarium, including Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary, from 
the yoke of Communism. However, this stance would not have been conducive 
toward implementing a workable system of states in the 1950s. Likewise, there 
were obvious limitations to the deployment of a Eurasianist foreign policy. 
In the case of the Soviet Union, there was a dichotomy between Marxist 
ideological principles and the enforcement of Moscow’s geopolitical interests. 
According to an internationalist perspective of Marxist ideology, the Soviet 
Union should have worked to bring about the overhaul of the capitalist system 
in the Western world. Instead, the Soviet Union only focused on exerting 
the level of intervention that was necessary for the purposes of catering for its 
security needs in the 1950s. 

This is a pivotal factor to understand why conflict did not lead to a future/ 
later level of disruption of the same magnitude as World War IT. It also meant 
that the scheme of political and economic interventions of the Soviet Union 
would be confined to the eastern zone of occupation in Germany and 
the nations of the European Intermarium. 

The ideological scaffolding provided by American Exceptionalism 
and Eurasianism enabled the superpowers to determine the best way to 
deploy their geopolitical power in the 1950s. The postwar international 
order was configured in accordance with the formation of spheres of 
influence that were established according to cultural affinity. Furthermore, 
the principle of mutual recognition that underpinned the institutionalization 
of the international order in the aftermath of World War I was to a large extent 
supported by the idea that the dominance exercised by the superpowers in their 
respective spheres of influence would not be contested. The de facto principle of 
mutual recognition implied the tacit acknowledgment that both superpowers 
had the right to quell any revisionist acts in their spheres of influence. During 
the Cold War, the United States would only offer a modicum of moral support 
to the Eastern European nations. There was no significant attempt on 
the part of the United States to risk an all-out confrontation with the Soviet 
Union by embarking on a crusade to free Eastern Europe from the yoke of 
Communism. The United States was not compelled to expand liberal values 
to the areas of the world that were part of the Soviet sphere of influence. 
Doing so would have led to a state of overt war between the two superpowers. 
Moreover, this stance would not have resulted in the furtherance of American 
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interests since the economies of Eastern Europe were not as materially rich 
as those of the Western part of the continent. 

The international political system created during the Cold War is often 
referred to as a “liberal order.” This way of understanding the Cold War, and 
especially its initial period, only partially explains the events of the 1950s. 
Mearsheimer does not hold the view that the international order that unfolded 
during the Cold War responded to a liberal criterion. Mearsheimer adds 
that “the Cold War order, which is sometimes mistakenly referred to 
as a ‘liberal international order, was neither liberal nor international [as it] 
was a bounded order that was limited mainly to the West and was realist 
in all its key dimensions. It had certain features that were also consistent with 
a liberal order, but those attributes were based on realist logic.”'® There are 
fundamental reasons to agree at least partially with this statement. Liberalism 
proposed by the United States was a fundamental instrument to operationalize 
certain vital strategic interests for its supremacy as the dominant power 
in the international political system. The strength of the West depended, 
according to Hannah Arendt, on freeing the individual from need in order to 
allow them to live with dignity and to configure a political agreement 
that would allow them to live in freedom.” Arendt stated the relevance of 
the marriage between liberty and justice in improving the conditions of the 
wider world. This is an aspect of fundamental importance when it comes 
to appraising the actions undertaken by the United States in the 1950s. 
Although the scheme of foreign policy implemented had a selfish orientation, 
Washington legitimized its actions by appealing to the need to reconstitute 
the Western European continent in the aftermath of World War II. 


Centralization of Power 


Bipolarity was a central instrument of the managerial approach used 
by the superpowers. Both in the case of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, there was a political elite who made decisions based on the fact 
that the country had nuclear weapons that could be deployed to annihilate 
the enemy. Therefore, they shared equal responsibility for the impending 
possibility of dangerous conflict. This state of affairs required a great deal 
of managerialism by an established political class. In the 1950s, sociologists 
understood the “political class” to be a concept that encompassed “a number 
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of groups that might be engaged in varying degrees of cooperation, or conflict 


331 


with each other.”'® C. Wright Mills argues that the concept of political elite 
emerges as a result of the intersection between the “corporate, the political, 
and the military” spheres, made of individuals who compose the top layers 
of each of the crucial institutional orders and whose relative strength varies 
according to historical circumstances. In the immediate post-World War II 
period, Mills detects the autonomous power of the military as, increasingly, 
the driving force in that alliance." For the Soviet Union, the transition into 
the global order of the 1950s signified the last stage of the passage from 
a “revolutionary model” to a “power model.”” The disruptive nature of 
the Hitlerite quest for domination in Europe would lead to the entrenchment 
of the managerial system in a manner that had no parallel in the history 
of the international political system. Ideological loyalties would begin to 
transcend national loyalties in matters regarding the management of 
the international order. This is something that moderates the idea of the Cold 
War as a state of permanent confrontation between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The managerial approach also meant that the decision 
made by the superpowers affected the position of the less dominant nations. 
In the 1950s, the internationalization of the world order that began in earnest 
in World War II continued apace. As the states-system expanded outside its 
European core, there was a need to ensure that the balance of power would 
be effective enough to ensure the strategic supremacy of the superpowers for 
a sustained period of time. 

Both American Exceptionalism and Eurasianism fulfilled specific instrumental 
functions in the articulation of a scheme of foreign policy that could be legitimized 
at home and abroad. Both ideological orientations were applied in areas of 
the world with some level of cultural affinity to the United States and the 
Soviet Union; a fact that enabled both superpowers to project cultural 
meaning on the spheres of influence that emerged in the aftermath of World 
War II. The adherence to a well-defined set of ideological values provided 
the United States and the Soviet Union with the opportunity to entrench 
their geostrategic position in the 1950s. Ideology reflects a way of being. 
The ontological features that inform the social life of nations determine which 
actions they will seek to pursue in the realm of foreign policy. In the minds 
of its people and political establishment, the United States constitutes an 
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idea that cannot be possibly improved upon. American Exceptionalism, 
heavily influenced by Calvinist overtones, was imbued with a strong sense 
of purity. Simultaneously, for the Soviet political leadership and the most 
committed followers of Communism around the world, the construction of 
the Homo Sovieticus represented a liberating force for humanity. Communism 
was supposed to free the oppressed people of the world from the iniquities 
produced by the capitalist system of production. In practical terms, the Soviet 
leadership used Communism as an ordering principle to build up the Soviet 
Union as a Eurasian political entity fenced off from external interference. 
This situation was facilitated not so much by the strength of the Soviet Union 
but by the demise of any potential foes in its immediate geographical area. 
Indeed, at the end of World War II, Kennan stated that “the greatest change 
which the war has brought to Russia’s world position has come not from any 
development of Russia herself but from the disintegration of the power of 
neighboring peoples.”*! The need to manage the bipolar international order 
pushed the Soviet political class to restore the credibility of some of the most 
fundamental aspects of the Stalinist period. By the 1960s, there was a push for 
the “progressive rehabilitation of Stalin himself, an increase in the prestige of 
the Secret Police, and the suppression—once again—of the more unpleasant 
facts of the Soviet past,” albeit without resorting to the extremism of the past.” 

The interventionism of the United States in the international order paved 
the way for the centralization of power. This phenomenon emerged partly due 
to the demands of Western European politicians about the fears generated by 
the possibility of a Communist takeover.? The need to manage the bipolar 
order also created the demand for sustaining the world economy through 
“a world currency system based upon growing world dollar holdings, which 
in turn are based upon static U.S. gold reserves, should not be buttressed by 
some other elements, such as a greatly strengthened IMF.”*! The American 
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strategy for managing its sphere of influence also relied on compelling its 
allies “to shoulder a greater share of the costs of economic development 
in the underdeveloped countries and for the military effort of the Free 
World.”?° There was some apprehension about the fact that, upon Stalin’s 
death, there would be a slacking period in which the Western allies would 
not maintain unity. This apprehension was allegedly justified by a “most 
effective campaign” on the part of the Soviet Union “to break up NATO and 
to penetrate Africa and the Near East.”?° The centralization of power was 
inextricably connected to magnifying the threat posed by the opposite side. 
There was a significant accumulation of power by the federal government 
that was meant to facilitate the deployment of power internally and abroad. 
The United States did not intervene in the political developments that took 
place within the Soviet bloc, which indicates the solidity of the bipolar 
system established in the 1950s. The Department of State made the case for 
“encouraging whatever liberal forces and tendencies may appear in Hungary,” 
and other eastern European countries, “and making clear to the people and 
to the regime, itself, the advantages of a ‘national’ orientation as opposed 


to total Soviet domination.’ 


The United States adopted a rather cautious 
attitude toward helping the Hungarian people in their efforts to get rid of 
the Soviet presence in their country, restricting themselves to “helping to keep 
hope alive by contacts with actual or potential elements of discontent among 


the Hungarian leaders.”?* A similar situation occurred in the case of Poland. 
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State Departmentofficialsindicated that “while Polish voters hadsomewhat more 
choice than in the past, the elections were far from what is generally considered 
in the United States to be free.”’? This “wait and see” attitude went hand 
in hand with the need to ensure that the drive for centralization pushed by 
the United States would focus on attainable goals, which were mostly based on 
establishing a higher degree of control over the geographical areas that were 
not under the direct control of the Soviet Union. 

Collective security was an important instrument of the push for centralization 
of power through the managerial approach. The United States was interested 
in convincing its allies that the establishment of U.S. overseas military 
facilities was important for “deterring aggression, and that the local people 
concerned have a full and mutual interest in the enterprise,’ which needed 
an “increase [in] the local sense of participation and self-interest in our other 
39 Projecting the threat of the Soviet Union 
was very important for establishing a tighter grip on the areas of the world 
that were considered of vital geostrategic importance for the United States. 
The United States labored under the assumption that “as long as the Soviet 
Union remains a totalitarian state, concentrating on the development of 


overseas military operations. 


its military and economic power reinforced by its ideology, the menace 
it represents to the free nations of the world will remain constant regardless of 
the particular aspect it chooses to present to the outside world.”*! Collective 
security was a mechanism designed to keep a high level of centralization. 
During the 1950s, there was a push and pull for the appropriation of the funds 
that were necessary for fulfilling America’s commitments while keeping rising 
costs and inflation in check.” 
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The 1950s consolidated the trend for the centralization of power by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Both Moscow and Washington built 
institutions designed to entrench their own particular approach to the 
management of global affairs. Rosemboim states that “in the 1940s, the ‘global’ 
emerged as a new, all-encompassing space. The global was imagined as a point 
of reference for all other political units, embodying the tension between 
the oneness of planet Earth and the diverse communities that inhabit it”? 
The process of centralization that would take effect in the 1950s brought to 
fruition elements of the utopian narrative that was put forward by people like 
H. G. Wells, who regarded the idea of a world government in the context of 
an “open conspiracy” that “is the awaking of mankind from a nightmare, 
an infantile nightmare, of the struggle for existence and the inevitability of 
war.”?5! Utopianism not only entailed centralization but also a break with 
the traditions inherited from the past, particularly in the United States, keener 
to discard the old traditions inherited from Europe. American liberalism 
was seen as the last and definitive utopia. Wright Mills claimed that, 


our most familiar model of political consciousness is liberalism, which 
in focusing upon the individual citizen has tried to enlarge his political 
rights, his formal opportunities to act political and be political. It has 
assumed that once given the rights, the individual citizen would naturally 
become political alerted and act on his political interests.” 


Nevertheless, any globalist element responded to the need to entrench 
the power of the United States and the Soviet Union in world affairs. 
The co-opting of allies in Europe and Asia was a vital component of the 
push for the centralization of power. The United States made significant 
overtures toward France in matters related to the “use [of] the NATO 
Atomic Stockpile in Germany,” in order to “increase French willingness 
to permit the establishment in France of the NATO Atomic Stockpile for 
United States and French use.” America’s nuclear power was seen as an 
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asset “in trust for the free world.” For the United States, political and 
economic interventions were important components of the idea of securing 
the global commons in order to bring about the “end of history.” At the end 
of the Cold War, the concept of intervention would gain a new momentum. 
The Fukuyaman idea of the “end of history,” which echoes the Marxian 
notion of “historical imperatives,” was enshrined in the liberal credo of 
a “new world order,” which was backed up by the deployment of military 
power throughout the world.** 

The expansion of liberal democracy and free market capitalism was, 
therefore, linked to the permanent intervention of the United States 
in the affairs of Europe. There was a gradual evolution toward a “geopolitical 
core of shared responsibility for peaceful global management,” creating 
a scheme of governance based on a “distribution of responsibilities and 
privileges” that reflects the changes taking place in the international order.” 
The guidelines ofthe international political system ofthe first stage ofthe Cold 
War had long-term repercussions and laid the foundations for a global order 
based on common rules and increasingly harmonized political, economic, 
and cultural patterns. Indeed, creating a sense of historical directionality 
would be one of the main drivers of the post-Cold War international order, 
as seen in the New Atlantic Charter (2021), which stated the resolve “to defend 
the principles, values, and institutions of democracy and open societies, which 
drive our own national strength and our alliances” and that democracies would 
be able to “champion transparency, uphold the rule of law, and support civil 
society and independent media. We will also confront injustice and inequality 
and defend the inherent dignity and human rights of all individuals.” 

Bipolarity, collective security, and the establishment of common rules 
resulted in a system that had an admixture of capitalism and socialism. 
Schumpeter argued that the success of capitalism would result in the 
establishment of corporatism.! In the 1950s, the idea of a “managerial 
state” presupposed a deep connection between the private and public sectors; 
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a phenomenon that would define economic life in the Western world for the 
long run.” 

The overwhelming amount of power possessed by the Soviet Union and 
the United States was conducive to the use of great power management as an 
instrument of stability of the international order in the 1950s. An effective 
scope of great power management emerges when the prominent members of 
the system of states are able to compel adherence to a normative framework 
geared toward establishing a stable geopolitical environment. The notion 
of great power management is based on the idea that a stable geopolitical 
order allows the hegemonic forces of the system of states to accomplish their 
most important geostrategic goals. The successful exercise of great power 
management depends on the willingness of a particular nation or group 
of nations to undertake hegemonic duties in the international political 
system. Effective management of the international order also entails 
that the hegemonic powers would conduct their actions according to the 


9943, 


benchmarks of “legality, legitimacy and prudence.’ Achieving proficient 
management of significant power necessitates a dedicated effort to uphold 
the stability of the global order for an extended duration. This commitment 
requires the allocation of substantial economic and political resources in order 
to maintain an advantage over any would-be competitors for the mastery 
of the system of states. The centralization of geopolitical power on the part 
of the superpowers was a crucial instrument for ensuring the stability of 
the international order. The search for stability required the establishment 
of a security apparatus capable of exerting intervention by overt and covert 
means as needed.“ The elements of “military and economic power with 
the determination of American leaders to use that power to contain and 
ultimately defeat the Soviet Union” were the main instruments deployed for 
marshalling the international order in the 1950s.' There was a widespread 
belief among American officials about the possibility that the Soviet Union 
might be able to make inroads into bandwagoning some of the decolonized 
countries into their camp. The idea was to bring about common rules 
that would be able to bring material improvement to all peoples through 
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trade and assistance to the less developed nations through the creation of an 
“Atlantic Community.”*° 

These are factors that indicate the irreversible march toward 
the centralization of power at a domestic level and a geopolitical level. De 
Jouvenel argues that power rested on institutions that are self-preserving, 
despite the social function that they purport to fulfill. Centralization of belief 
is a fundamental component of the centralization of power. In this context, 
the expansion of the values proclaimed by American Exceptionalism, such 
as democracy and human rights, demanded a governance and institutional 
framework that could incorporate the whole of humanity. In order to achieve 
this aim, economic resources were allocated for the fulfillment of that goal 
and to manage the expectations of the pluralistic social space that would 
emerge from it.” The centralization of power was marshalled by the United 
States, which possessed significant resources for dictating the establishment 
of common global rules and the advancement of a “democratic Anglo- 
American World Commonwealth,” as envisaged by Arnold Toynbee, Lord 
Lothian, the British ambassador to Washington, and even Winston Churchill, 
who believed in the necessity to expand a “liberal Anglo-Saxon hegemony” 
around the world.*® 

Nevertheless, the great power management approach undertaken by 
the superpowers was informed by the willingness to actualize their interests in 
a pragmatic manner. This modus operandi prompted the discarding of the idea 
of projecting ideological principles in a way that would disrupt the principle 
of coexistence tacitly agreed upon by the superpowers in the aftermath of 
World War II. From an American perspective, the expansion of the values of 
democracy and free trade was conducted in the areas of the world that were 
deemed to be of vital importance for the accomplishment of Washington’s 
geopolitical objectives in the 1950s. The United States undertook the task 
of democratizing West Germany and Japan and linking their economies to 
a free trade system. The instrument of free trade was, therefore, of crucial 
importance for maintaining the viability of American capitalism and 
the ideological tenets that have guided the United States since its creation 
in the late eighteenth century. The instrument of free trade was also seen 
as a powerful mechanism to prevent a resurgence of nationalism by 


the countries that had been vanquished in World War II. The way to go 
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about it was rooted in the belief of the necessity to reconcile capitalism 
with collectivist tendencies. As the war was taking place, William Röpke, 
a Swiss philosopher, argued for the necessity of a liberal economic order 
internationally while endorsing “collectivist tendencies at home.”!? American 
Exceptionalism and Eurasianism constituted a metapolitical instrument 
for implementing those collectivist tendencies in a way that would fit with 
the particular social characteristics of the American and Soviet peoples while 
being aligned to long-term geopolitical interests. 

The Soviet Union used the element of great power management by 
consolidating its influence as the purveyor of a viable ideological alternative 
to the system of government and economic exchange espoused by the United 
States. Communism became, along with the liberal values proclaimed by 
the United States, the only ideological framework capable of influencing 
the ordering principles of the international political system in the 1950s. 
Great power management prevented the onset of a multipolar world 
in the aftermath of World War II. The end of World War II was a sui generis 
moment in the history of the international political system. This is because 
the superpowers were in a position to constrain the actions of a large 
constituency ofnations over a sustained period of time. The policies put in place 
by the superpowers during the initial stages of the Cold War contributed to 
the establishment of a normative framework that was calibrated according 
to their vital geostrategic goals.’ The Soviet Union and the United States 
embarked on the task of rebuilding a continent that had been ravaged by war. 
The policies put in place by these two nations were aimed at preserving their 
national interest and at legitimizing their hegemonic positions within their 
respective spheres of influence. The manner in which these interests were 
accomplished can be linked back to the particular worldview that is specific 
to American and Russian culture. 

World War II constituted a significant watershed when it came to 
the possibility of exerting political, economic, and military intervention 
in the internal affairs of sovereign states. The superpowers’ foreign policy 
framework was calibrated in order to avoid the possibility that the recalcitrant 
attitude of a particular unit of the emerging system of states would create 
the conditions for the disruption of the international order. The element 
of intervention was regarded by both superpowers as an element of crucial 
importance for managing the international order in an effective manner. 
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The element of political and economic interventions exercised by the Soviet 
Union was pivotal for bringing about the effective management of the system 
of states in the 1950s. The Communist world had a polycentric orientation. 
It was not possible for the Soviet Union to reverse that trend. ‘The independent 
stance undertaken by Yugoslavia and the Sino-Soviet split are obvious 
examples of the inability of the Soviet Union to prevent the onset of 
revisionism within the Communist bloc. However, these deviant ideological 
loci did not constitute themselves as counter-hegemonic forces capable of 
challenging the dominant position of the Soviet Union within Moscow’s 
sphere of influence. Moscow’s primary concern was to prevent dissent 
in the areas of the Communist bloc that were vital to its geopolitical design 
for the 1950s, as seen in the intervention made in the East German uprising 
of 1953, the 1956 Poznań protests, and the Hungarian uprising of 1956. 

For the superpowers, the readiness to use force was an important 
mechanism for designing the social norms that institutionalized the system 
of states in the 1950s. The institutionalization of the international order 
in the 1950s was entrenched by the system of regional security underpinned 
by NATO and the Warsaw Pact. The deployment of force compelled the units 
of the respective spheres of influence to absorb the values propagated by 
the superpowers. The regional security groupings that were established 
in the Western Hemisphere, Europe, and Asia responded to Washington’s 
desire to prevent the onset of autarchy in security matters by the lesser 
units of the international order. The political connotations of the Cold 
War in the 1950s asserted the importance of great power management in 
the international order, which was underscored by the existence of a bipolar 
system of states that shifted military conflict toward the periphery. The push 
for centralization reflected the need to encourage the integration of the 
economic areas of vital importance to the United States; where there was a 
push for imposing “a real obligation on their members to act in a manner ... 
consistent with an increase in strength and community of interest for the 
entire area.” The actions of the United States and the Soviet Union during 
the 1950s indicate that both nations were interested in controlling and 
managing the international political system in an efficient way. Despite 
the ideological differences that existed between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, there was agreement on the need to reduce the possibility 
of revisionist powers seeking to break the domination of the superpowers 
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and establish an independent political path. This approach meant adopting 
a rather flexible position with regard to the political and economic orders of 
the countries that belonged to the superpowers’ immediate area of influence. 
Maintaining discipline of the global order also meant coordinating strategies 
to maintain a high level of adherence to the political and cultural guidelines 
delineated by the superpowers. 


The Betterment of the Human Condition 


One of the most significant elements attached to the quest for the mastery 
of the international order was the possibility of inducing the betterment of 
the human condition. The United States and the Soviet Union claimed 
that their political and economic systems should provide an example for the 
whole of humanity. Both superpowers operated under the assumption that 
it was possible to create a new prototype of human, who would overcome 
the negative aspects of the values inherited from the past. The deployment 
of a military industrial complex ensured that soft power values could be 
deployed to the areas of strategic interests for both superpowers. There are 
significant geopolitical implications derived from this state of affairs. 
To begin with, it would lead to a situation in which geopolitical areas of 
influence would be aligned according to ideology. America’s exceptionalism 
is linked to its role, “the preservation and progress of freedom” and to 
prevent countries from joining the Communist world. There was a belief 
that the United States should continue to provide aid to neutral countries 
such as Yugoslavia and India, in order to prevent them from falling into 
the satellite orbit.” For the United States, the call to action was justified by 
the need to counterarrest the “massive popular counterrevolution against 
liberal democracy,” which is the “reaction of the failure of the West to cope 
with the miseries and anxieties of the twentieth century.” 

The Khrushchev years were also marked by an attempt to consolidate 
the ideological foundations of a new communist society that would continue 
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to shun the elements of religion and to embark on the “construction of 
a new communist society.” The Khrushchev period was characterized by 
the realization that the Soviet Union would not be able to compete on the same 
footing with the United States in terms of economic growth, notwithstanding 
the grandiloquent rhetoric used by the Soviet leader. The ideology propagated 
by the Soviet Union was meant to instill a religious sense of ethics at a time 
when it became apparent that the Soviet Union would not be able to catch 
up with the West in terms of economic productivity and living standards. 
The need to defend the Soviet Union as a beacon of socialism was used 
as an element that could make up for the disparities in living standards 
vis-a-vis the West. It has been argued that during the 1950s, “the tough 
aspect of the Soviet Man softened as material incentives and individual 
interests crept in, education and experience overshadowed revolutionary 
consciousness, and a party-government bureaucracy generated a new social 
elite”? Peaceful coexistence was not intended to be an ideological mish-mash 
but “peaceful competition for satisfying main’s needs in the best possible war, 
but stated that the ideological struggle between communism and capitalism 
would continue and reaffirmed his faith in the ‘inevitable’ victory of 
communism.”° In both cases, we see how the ethical dimension was delinked 
from a certain metaphysical conception of the world.” The propagation of 
a new idea of humanity went hand in hand with the task of accomplishing 
the geostrategic interests of the superpowers. The 1950s contained features 
that were described as “symptoms of or reactions to post-war recovery” with 
a distinct feature of “negative-against something-or another.” The clash 
between the superpowers was an important component of the possibility of 
improving the material condition of humanity. 

The idea of peaceful coexistence was an important element in the creation 
of a new humanity. The stance undertaken by Khrushchev differed from 
Stalin in regard to the appraisal of the threat faced by the Soviet Union. In 1951, 
US officials argued that Moscow operated under the premise that “peaceful 
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coexistence of the Soviet Union and its empire on the one hand, and the US 
and its allies on the other, is impossible and that an armed conflict between 
them is eventually impossible.”® Khrushchev regarded peaceful coexistence 
as “the search for the concerted solution of problems, with account taken 


296 


of the interests of the peoples.”® The meeting between Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev was indicative of the will to resolve the differences between 
the two countries in matters pertaining to the Berlin situation. 

During the 1950s, American Exceptionalism served as an ideology 
that enabled the United States to secure the command of a large segment of 
the global commons. The managerial approach allowed the United States to 
forge an emerging “geopolitical core,” brought about to a large extent through 
the collectivization of public life. The extension of “socialized patterns 
and institutionalized procedures” that came about from mechanization 
and collectivization was responsible for creating a “post-historic” man; a 
concept that is juxtaposed to the idea of “anarchic individuation.”°? The 
idea of democracy was inextricably connected to the wider partaking 
of the “common man” in the benefits of the economic process. However, 
this situation brought forth a spectrum of standardization that began to affect 
all countries impacted by the conflict between the superpowers. The “civil will 
to welfare” was not connected to “charity” but to “democracy” and the equal 
distribution of all the benefits of social membership, which at its worst 
was responsible for creating a concept of the state based on the association 
between the “productive” and the “needy.”®* The large capabilities acquired 
by the United States during the 1950s and the large degree of organization of 
domestic life entailed the creation of a Homo Americano that could be emulated 
in the parts of the world where America had strategic geopolitical interests. 
McCarthyism reflected the need to prune out any tendencies that might 
have impaired the smooth unfoldment of this type of man, particularly 
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in the education system, which contained elements that could have facilitated 
the spread of communistic thinking.” 

According to Seidenberg, after the end of World War II, the “principle 
of organization” became an integral part of the idea of progress for 
humanity, with collectivism as the “ultimate, inherent, and inescapable form 


2266 


of social procedure.” This situation emerged due to the large degree of 
studiousness that the superpowers had to apply for examining the intentions 
of their opponents. Zelikow and Rice assert that during the Cold War, 
the superpowers (1) sought to understand how the main Cold War countries 
viewed the enemy and the ideological confrontation they proposed; and (2) 
to understand how the opponents organized their military alliances and 
their armed forces for the possibility of a military confrontation as well 
as the way in which they sought to ideologically influence the various regions 
of the world.” Immerwahr argues that “the history of the United States 
is the history of empire,” which worked to expand the utopian political tenets 
derived from liberalism.® ‘This meant the use of a rather noncontemplative 
and violent way of engaging with other nations. Attached to this proposition 
is the idea that a hegemonic power can arrogate for itself the right to lead only 
if it is able to do so in a rather efficient manner.” 

For the Communist world, the 1950s became a period in which they 
began to seek alternatives to the guidelines dictated by Moscow. For some 
authors, the Communist credo became a “(secular) religious framework of 
reference” when it came to finding solutions for the problems that affected 


humanity.” 


In spite of the problems generated by the totalitarian tendencies 
that emanated from the Soviet Union, there was still a drive among Western 
European intellectuals to consider Marxist philosophy as the stepping 
stone toward perfection and, as such, be made compatible with Christian 
philosophy.” In the immediate aftermath of the Bolshevik revolution, 


there was a drive toward the establishment of ceremonies that mirrored 
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the traditions of Christianity. As power was centralized in the hands of 
Stalin, Communism became a “religious phenomenon,” “laicized theology,” 
“sacrosanct dogma,” and “sectarian fanaticism.” Stalinism became a form of 
“popular religiosity.”’? Marxism’s atheism is supposed to allow the individual 
to rebel against his condition and to elevate himself in the social world. 
This secular messianism was taken by the Soviet Union to establish itself 
as the country that would serve as a guide for workers around the world.” 

Indigenous communism became an alternative to communism dictated 
by Moscow when it became apparent that it would not be possible to 
surpass the level of economic productivity attained by the Western nations. 
There was a belief in the force of “social development” as a means to ensure 
that the Soviet Union would remain a political actor capable of dealing 
on equal terms with the United States, especially bearing in mind the fact 
that the constituency of socialist countries had increased after the end of 
World War II.” Khrushchev used a narrative based on the ability of human 
beings to transcend their differences and seize the opportunities afforded by 
science and technology and the unlimited opportunities of human reason 
and intellect. The influence of Communism as a philosophy that sought to 
bring improvement to the human condition was also propelled by the efforts 
made by sympathizers in the Western world that denounced the militarization 
of life in the context of the Cold War.” The United States spotted the problem 
created by the possibility of alternative economic arrangements in the Third 
World: “the underdeveloped countries, many of which have economic and 
political grievances against the West, are being offered an alternative source 
of arms and a wide range of economic relationships on attractive terms and, 
at the outset, with no apparent political conditions.””° 

In both cases, we see a willingness to centralize a system of belief with 
the ultimate purpose of entrenching the power of the Soviet Union and 
the United States and to manage world affairs in a more efficient manner. 
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After the end of the war, there was a drive toward replacing the idea of 
nationalism and aim for “supranational organisation.” It was thought 
that “the virtue of national patriotism [was] ... unfortunately, usually 
combined with its complimentary vice of national prejudice and animosity.” 
War could therefore be eliminated by “building up central organisations with 
adequate power to overawe or coerce potential belligerents,” sacrificing 
sovereignty with the needs of international peace.” The idea of a process 
of centralization capable of marshalling the creation of a new concept 
of humanity had already been broached during the interwar period, 
both from Western and Communist thinkers. For example, Salvador 
de Madariaga stated that the “individualistic” tendencies of individuals 
and their rejection of “hierarchy” represented a threat to liberal democracy 
and that “the functional state should adopt a more rigid structure than 
the politico-moral state, to which pertains a greater liberalism” in order 
to avoid the natural tendency of liberal democracy to slide into anarchy.” 
It was widely claimed that “the ultimate objective of American policy was to 
help establish a world in which there is the largest possible measure of freedom 
and justice and peace and material prosperity.”’° 

The 1950s would also see the unfoldment of the main elements of 
“world peace,” such as the greater inability of states to launch disruptive 
wars, the forging of an extensive system of alliances that responded to 
the needs and interests of the countries that were in charge of managing 
the international order as well as the extension of “organs of international 
cooperation and world government” for the sake of advancing “social 
justice.”®° 
good things about the Soviet attempt to create a more democratic and 


Interestingly, the framers of the world government did see some 


inclusive society, in which there was no official discrimination due to racial 
or ethnic origin.* At the same time, economic liberalization, which could 
only be fully seized by the United States and the Western powers, was seen 
as an “alternative to war,” based on the possibility of granting “all states 
the economic openings” for developing the “backward regions, with their 
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vast untapped resources.” In the most utopian representations of a world 
free of war, economic centralization played a significant role. This is a 
situation that in the 1950s would result in the increase of the centralizing 
power of corporations (in the Western side) and the Communist Party 
(in the Soviet sphere of influence) as tools that could expand efficient 
organization, both at home and abroad. 

The high level of ideologization and centralization were geared toward 
constructing a “new man” that would be adapted to a philosophy that rejected 
war as a means to resolve problems and that would reduce the spectrum of 
nationalism as a force capable of rebutting the push toward a greater degree 
of world government. In different ways, the actions propounded by the United 
States and the Soviet Union were geared toward promoting the idea of 
a “new man” that would be mechanized and ready to contribute to the public 
domain through a great degree of economic productivity, “purposive action,” 
and a sense of selflessness, in the case of the Soviet Union. Additionally, “any 
tendencies which might undermine the idea that man is in conscious control of 
his behavior” were rejected, as they meant that the individual was not able to 
change their material conditions.*’ During the 1950s, there was a significant 
attempt to keep improving the Soviet economy and not to relent the efforts to 
improve living standards." Political and economic centralization was justified 
on the basis of rising living standards in the United States and the Soviet 
Union. For instance, in 1959, Khrushchev stated that “the material welfare of 
the Soviet people” was rising due to the “general upsurge of socialist economy 
and the growth of labour productivity.”® Political and economic centralization 
also benefited the Western world. This is a facet of economic life that had 
already been anticipated by H. G. Wells who, in an interview with Stalin in 
1934, had postulated the central role that economics had on liberalism and 
Marxism, stating that “huge forces driving toward better organization, for 
the better functioning of the community, that is, for socialism, have been 
brought into action by invention and modern science [and that] organization, 
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and the regulation of individual action, have become mechanical necessities, 
86 Certain aspects of the Soviet Union were 
useful for Third World countries, as Khrushchev pointed out to public 


irrespective of social theories. 


leaders from the developing world: “in the 40 years that have elapsed 
since the Soviet system was set up our people have given free rein to their 
energy and talent; they built an up-to-date industry, reorganized agriculture 
along the most modern lines and trained their own intellectuals and their 
own scientists in all spheres.”*’ The ideological aspects of the Cold War 
in the 1950s were centered on the push for technocratic solutions to political 
problems. This can be seen in the election of President Dwight Eisenhower 
as President of the United States, which indicated the technical nature of 
government in the 1950s and the impossibility of reversing the political 
and economic centralization that had been unfolding since the 1930s.8 
Classical Republicans, such as Robert Taft, claimed that Eisenhower would 
stem the tide of government intervention started by New Deal politics.” 
But the high level of centralization needed to manage the social sphere and 
the international political order made that task improbable. The need to fight 
the Cold War and to provide economic improvement to the disenfranchised 
segments of the population entrenched centralization, instead of curtailing it. 


Conclusion 


Ideology was an important element in the quest for centralizing power and, 
therefore, achieving the mastery of the international order. Moscow and 
Washington took heed of the need to reverse the legacy of two world wars by 
exerting a much higher level of control over the way in which the international 
order should be managed. This set the conditions to allow the diffusion of 
the idea of a new humanity, capable of overcoming the errors of the past and 
ridding itself of militaristic and aggressive tendencies. Both superpowers used 
a managerial approach to manage their domestic and international affairs; 
a phenomenon that ultimately contributed to prevent the onset of disruptive 
conflict at a global level. 
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